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NOW I can understand how a 
connoisseur or great art 
lover feels when the curtain 
is drawn aside and behind it is 
revealed one of the old master*. 
That is truly the way I feel when 
the door of Madame Bernhardt's 
dressing room was opened by her 
maid and I saw before me the di- 
vine actress. 

It was in San Francisco several 
years ago, on the night of her last 
appearance in "Sister Beatrice," and, 
fortunately, I saw her before she 
had taken off the v beautiful robe 
of the little gray sister. She looked 
so young and her face was so ex- 
quisitely radiant that for a few 
minutes I xould not speak; neither 
did I step forward to hold out my 
hand to her, but stood there in si- 
lence, with the same reverent emo- 
tions that the devotee has in a 
church. 

"What a little girl you are," were 
Sarah Bernhardt's first words to me 
in French, translated by her in- 
terpreter. "I had expected you to 
be older and stronger — like these 
American girls, with their wealth of 
strength and blooming health." 

"But you are all I have ever ex- 
pected or dreamed you to be, Mme. 
Bernhardt," I at last replied, finding 
my voice. 

She laughed merrily at this, and 
then her face grew suddenly seri- 
ous. 

"I suppose you, too, like all the 
happily young, wish you were as 
old in experience as 1." 

I nodded my answer and my eyes 
told her that she had expressed my 
latent thoughts. 

"To be as old and as wise and 
as beautiful as you!" was the song 
that was being sung in the very 
depths of my heart. 

And then she sighed, looking at 
me with her great star eyes. 

"Poor little ones," her translator 
repeated after '.her, "When you are 
twenty, you live in the tomorrow— 
when you are sixty, you live in 
the yesterdays. Sometimes when I 
look at young girls whose ambitions 
are carrying them swiftly on, aging 
themselves in their eagerness to 
reach their uncertain goals, I pity 
them from the bottom of my heart. 
How foolish they are when, after 
all, nothing is so beautiful and 
nothing is so sweet as youth. 

"If I had only known how soon 
one grows old, I would have wasted 
no tears on the passing shadows, but 
my whole life would have been sun- 
shine and laughter." 

"But, dear madame, you will al- 
ways be young," I interrupted her. 
"You are youth everlasting." 

"It is not red-cheeked and red- 
lipped youth — io-to-20 youth — with 
its clear eyes and dancing steps I" 

I opened my lips to speak again, 
but she silenced me by placing her 
two fingers across them. 

"I know you are thinking that 

fame and popular favor are the very 

essence of life. But no, no, my 

little one. love and youth and con- 

■ ■ 



tentment are the triangle of life's 
fulfillment." 

Following on the trail of our 
conversation, Madame Bernhardt 
-•-•i me a photograph of herself 
and signed it, "To the dear little 
American girl who would grow so 
old like poor Sarah Bernhardt." 

We left Madame Bernhardt's 
dressing room and returned to the 
box just before the curtain went up 
on the third act. It was a beauti- 
ful audience— eager, tense and ting- 
ling with the interest, the fascina- 
tion and the ' charm of the world's 
greatest actress. Great banks of 
flowers were passed across the foot- 
lights and cries of "Madame Bern- 
hardt! Bravo! Bravol" and 
Madame Artiste!" clamored for her 
few words of farewell. 

I, sitting in the box. clutching my 
picture so tightly, smiled at her as 
she glanced for a moment into the 
box and caught our gaze of adora- 
tion. 

"My American people, you who 
have been so good to me, there are 
tears in my heart when I bid you 
farewell," was the music of her au 
revoir. 

And now she is with us again — 
in pictures— and I am looking for- 
ward to her return to this country, 
hoping that I will be granted the 
privilege of visiting her once more 
in her dressing room to listen to 
her sweet, tender, whimsical words 
of wisdom. 



Answers to Correspondents. 
Ida M. — I would advise you to 
put your little daughter in school, 
by all means, and give her a good 
education, but, in addition to this, 
I would train such talent as she 
has for the stage, and when she 
reaches the proper age she will be 
prepared in every way possible and 
so make a greater success. 

B. E. — Letters like yours are so 
encouraging and I am glad my little 
talks reach the girls of whom you 
write. It is for just such that I 
most write. 

M. and B. Capps — Thank you for 
your letter and its encouragement. 
You are right about the matter you 
refer to, but I believe it has no 
place in these talks. 

Mrs. F. E. Warren— Here is an- 
other encouraging letter, full of 
friendliness. My mail is unusually 
precious today. Marion Leonard is 
now the happy wife of C. V. Tay- 
lor and has retired from the stage. 

L.«E. B. — I do not know exactly 
what to tell you in regard to your 
correspondence course. I do not 
know the man referred to. Are you 
sure that you have carefully follow- 
ed all instructions? When your 
plays come back, study them care- 
fully to find all possible flaws, cor- 
rect them and send them out again. 
Often we learn through our mis- 
takes. 



A«* ftyfiU. 




PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET. 
D. W. Griffith.— Part I. 
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ELL. young lady, who 
are you?" were the first 
words Mr. Griffith ever 
spoke to me. 

"I am Mary Piekford," I replied 
saucily, "and I want to see the man- 
ager of the studio.'' 

"Well, Little Miss Independence, 
won't I do?" And he looked at me 
with hurt eyes, but smiling lips. 

"Indeed you won't. And I glanced 
at him haughtily, then continued, 
"1 will talk to the manager of this 
studio or no one." 

"If that's the case, you can talk 
to me." And Mr. Griffith smiled 
down at me triumphantly, like the 
great schoolboy he can sometimes 
be. 

For a minute I stood my guard 
and then 1 realized too late what an 
uncomplimentary mistake 1 had 
made. but at fifteen one has a 
great deal of assurance which disap- 
pears as one grows older, so 1 soou 
1 1 gained my poise and told him cou- 
t.ucnlly that 1 had come there ex- 
pecting to be engaged as a moving 
picture actress. 

"»\hat experience have you had 
that makes you think you would clo 
well in pictures?" tie asked me - 
little arrugamly, to tease inc. 

"Two years Willi Mr. Belasco and 
ten years on the stage, ' 1 replied 
with a curl of my lips. "That's the 
experience I have had." 

Of course this amused him highly, 
so he continued with his bantering 
i questions. 

"A young lady with such remark- 
able experience would demand a 
great deal oi money. And he look- 
ed at me slily. 

Then, at the question of salary, 
my whole manner changed a bit. 
"1 have been getting thirty-five dol- 
lars a week," and I laid great stress 
upon it. "But," as an afterthought 
1 added, "I'm willing to take less!' 

His laughter tollowing this struck 
a jarring note with me, but still 
I persisted in telling him how well 
1 would do in pictures once 1 was 
given an opportunity. 

"Very well," and he led r.ie from 
the ortice out to the stage. "We'll 
sec what you can do this at'ter- 
noon.'' 

"Oh!" I gasped. "You're not go- 
ing to make me act before a camera 
today, are you!' Without — without 
rehearsing?" I added. 

"Yes," he tormented. "You've as- 
sured me how splendid an actress 
you are and now 1 am going to put 
you to the test." 

As we walked across the stage, 
the group of actors and actresses 
turned and stared at, me, wondering 
who the little girl was Mr. Griffith 
was going to try out before the 
camera. 

Kate Bruce, dear old Daddy Mil- 
ler, Owen Moore, Arthur Johnson, 
Mack Sennett, Marion Leonard and 
Florence Lawrence all gathcreo 
around the scene, listening to Mr. 
Griffith giving me instructions as to 
what I was to do, smiling at my 
staring eyes and flushed cheeks, 
which betrayed me immediately as 
an amateur in this moving picture 
field. 

"What am I to do first?" I asked 
Mr. Griffith, trying to look him 
steadily in the eyes, though I was 
fascinated by the studio floor, which, 
in my nervousness, seemed to undu- 
late in rising and falling waves. 

"You are to walk through that 
door and enter this room here," 
were his first instructions. "Once 
you are in the room, do anything 
that comes into your mind — in fact, 
just follow your most natural im- 
pulse." 

That walk of a few feet to the 
door seemed like a long, tiresome 
road to eternity, for I was conscious 
of the whispering people around me, 
I was blind from nervousness, and 
I missed the footlights and audi- 
ence. Then, again, the blue lights 
dazed me, and the click of the 
camera terrified me. 

"Forget your voice," Mr. Griffith 
called out to me. "We don't have 
lines here — lines mean nothing and 
pantomime is everything. Enter into 
the spirit of the character yon are 
playing and forget your own indi- 
Tidual5x-thJnk «l Turn individual 



you can make the character you are 
portraying." 

I tried to act as naturally as I 
could but later Mr. Griffith told 
me that when the licture was run 
m the projecting room, they were 
quite disappointed in me. I was 
awkward unnatural and seemed con- 
scious of the camera. 

"She has a good photographic 
race, one of them remarked, "but 
I doubt it she will be a great suc- 
"" as a moving-picture actress." 

I think you're wrong," Mr. Grif- 
fith was quoted afterward a* saying. 

1 am going to give this little girl , 
a chance in some big ^crne and then ! 
1 will be more sure about her than 
1 am now in this hastily made test." 

The next day Mr. Griffith gave me 

J ny u fi* 1 part ln a rcaI scene. This 
1 shall tell you about tomorrow. 

Answers to Correspondents. 

Mrs. H. M. G— Perhaps you are 
right in your desire to earn and have 
money of your own, but it your 
husband objects, and vour doing so 
would make your home unpleasant, 
don't you think it would be better to 
surrender, at least lor the time be- 
ing? At some future time, per- 
haps, he will have changed his mind. 
Home-making is the most important 
consideration you have now and 
your future happiness depends on 
it — don't you think mere money 
earning comes second 5 And don t 
you think you could spend his in- 
coi.it in such a way as to make up 
to. the money you den't earn bet- 
ter than you could if otherwise em- 
ployed? Sometimes wise expendi- 
ture is better than money earned. 

Mrs. E. S. P. — I sometimes think 
that type is too cold for expressing 
appreciation of many letters 1 re- 
ceive, and your letter is one of 
those. Please accept my heartfelt 
thanks for it. 
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YESTERDAY I told of my first 
experience before a moving pic- 
ture camera under the direction 
of Mr. D. W. Griffith, and now I shall 
begin with the second episode in our 
years of making pictures. 

Mr. Griffith had called me for a scene 
in a little one-reel drama entitled "What 
Drink Did." It was a story which con- 
tained the elements of "Pippa Passes," 
and I was to play the part of a little 
ragged girl who went through the world 
singing to the accompaniment of a man- 
dolin and wakening the latent virtues in 
cold and hardened hearts. 

"All you have to do," Mr. Griffith in- 
structed me, "is to walk through the 
sitene at naturally as you can, your fin- 
gvrs idly strumming the madolin as you 
pass by, and in your eyes an expression 
which must be born of your deep love 
for humanity." 

It seems, perhaps, such an easy thing 
to the outsider, directions like these, but 
until you have had some experience be- 
fore the camera, you can never appre- 
ciate how difficult it is to be natural. 

All went well until I came to the part 
where my fingers were to strum the 
mandolin — then I faltered and looked 
straight into the eyes of Mr. Griffith. 
Not knowing how to play this musical 
instrument, F would not have been star- 
tled if discordant notes had reached my 
ears, but the madolin was silent — it was 
only a dummy. Just the mechanics of 
this had thrown me off my guard and I 
forgot in that moment the role I was 
playing and concentrated my attention 
upon this wooden dummy. 

Mr. Griffith called me out of the 
scene and explained to me the necessity 
of entering into the spirit of what I was 
playing; that if he told me to make love 
to a wooden post — which he did after- 
ward as another test— I must not look 
upon it as a tree, but be so sure of my- 
self in the role I was playing that it 
would assume the guise of a real human 
being, responsive to my caresses. 

"I have seen some of the greatest ac- 
tors on the stage play a heartbreaking 
scene with an old property chair in 
place of their leading woman or leading 
man," Mr. Griffith continued. "Once 
Sir Henry Irving knelt before a bat- 
tered trunk and cried out, 'My mother 
— forgive me !' with such tones and ges- 
tures that the tears rolled down our 
faces and a long, dead silence followed 
the closing of his scene." 



I can never forget the telling of this 
by Mr. Griffth. as it made such an in- 
delible impression flpon my mind, and, 
with his words still ringing in my ears, 
I returned to the scene. Strange it was, 
but when I drew my fingers once more 
across the mute strings of that mando- 
lin I believed in the far recesses of my 
mind I could hear the faint strains of 
music coming from the empty box. It 
was because I had at last merged my 
own personality in that of the little 
ragged beggar girl whose songs could 
be heard in the darkest corners of the 
earth. 

"I think one of the most surprising 
things to master upon first entering pic- 
tures," Mr. Griffith remarked to me 
during these first days, "is the instinct 
during a scene to turn and look at the 
director who is always talking to you. 
It is uncomfortable to feel that you 
must always listen, but can never look 
at him. We have our lines memor- 
ized and rehearsed on the stage, but 
in pictures it is necessary for the 
director to guide the actor and ac- 
tress, his voice in the background, 
stimulating them so they will reach 
great heights in their big dramatic 
scenes or encouraging them when 
they fall short on their little touches 
of subtle comedy." 

While we all appreciated Mr. Griffith, 
we did not realize what a great artist 
he was until we compared his pictures 
with those of other studios. That was 
the time when the dramatic critics paid 
very little heed to the artistic efforts of 
the camera and we were considered by 
the stars of the stage as being very 
minor constellations. 

But one joyful day Mack Sennett ap- 
peared at the studio with a Dramatic 
Mirror under his arm, and we gathered 
around in a circle to read with open- 
eyed wonder an eulogy of Griffith- 
made pictures. It spoke of this direc- 
tor having given the master touch to 
moving pictures which they had always 
lacked, making them no longer shadows 
upon the screen, but living people in 
characters with hearts and souls. 

Although we all loved and respected 
him, we stood a little in awe of him be- 
cause of that dominant, all-guiding 
mind. 

Tomorrow I will tell you a little of 
our life at the old Biograph studio un- 
der Mr. Griffith's direction. 



Answers to Correspondents. 
Annie E. Jennings. — Thank you forj 
your friendly letter, which 1 enjoyed 
very much. Yes, I do often lose my 
own identity for the .time being and ex- 
perience the sensations of the character 
io the play whom I am representing. ' 

Donald S. — Thank yon for your kind 
invitation, and if I do ever come to your 
city I shall certainly accept it, which, 
however, I fear is very improbable. I 
know you and your Irish setter must be 
very good pals. 

Katherine Moore. — I did not know 
that children were not admitted to see 
the picture referred to. Are you not 
thinking of the law which excludes chil- 
dren from a theater unless accompanied 
by a relative or guardian ? 

William M.— I never heard of the 
agency you mention and can not refer 
you to any reliable agencies. Perhaps 
there may be some local agent of whom 
you can learn, but make sure that his 
credentials are good and authentic 

Elizabeth C. M. — If you can continue 
school, I would advise you to do so. If 
you cannot, I would go to the moving 
I picture studios, register, leave photo- 
graph and they will send for you when 
I they are in need of your type. But per- 
I haps there is something more suited to 
I your year* for you to do to earn your 
living. What is your chief talent? 

Francis S. Crane. — I agree heartily 
with your belief that children are ben- 
efited by the proper kind of fairy stor- 
ies and that they do not conflict with 
their education in other branches. 

An Admirer. — Thank you for the 
clipping incl -ed — it was a verv pathetic 
little incider.: I am always glad to re- 
ceive such little stories and hints. 



;w tftt 
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PERHAPS one of the most' For a few months I left Biograph 
prominent figures in America studio and went with another com- 
today is Mr. D. W. Griffith ; ^ M^GrS fi iST&A 
the famous moving-picture producer, and realized that I not only missed 
and I am so proud to tell that my his direction, but was discouraged 
first years of training were with him and disheartened without it. How 

as my director. As 1 have already ] "«* * *" *« <*»J / "«*™<1 to 

. , i j . .i,« ' lc;>l - nlc ni > «ons at the olograph, 

written about my early days at the and how much more j enj - « fa 

Biograph studio and the difficult artistic, human stories Mr. "Griffith 



FRIDAY, JULY 7, 1916. 
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teats Mr. Griffith put me to, I must 
now start in to give you a few ideas 
of the. manner in which he directed 
us, 

"Doesn't he yell through a mega- 
phone at his company ?" 1 was asked 



was producing at that time. 

Blanche Sweet was one of the 
most promising of his proteges, 
and she proved herself to be an un- 
disputed star after her appearance in 
Judith of Bcthula." 
"Days go into v.-eeks and the 



by a newspaper woman the other i weeks soon sidle Into years." I re- 
day. "It seems to me I would be ! |™"*ed to Mr. Griffith when we met 

* , „ m Hollywood at the Litt e White 

quite ternhed if 1 were an actress Kitchen?' the d iuinghlll of the Holly- 
and heard a voice roaring at me I wood studios. \Yc chatted over the 
across the stage.'' | milk, the thick sandwiches and the 

"He does use a megaphone at . pie— then he invited n. t to go with 
tin.es," was my reply, "but that is him and visit the Mut*7al studio, 
only for the great mob scenes, where , where he was then directing. Glad- 
he is directing hundreds ot actors j |y I went and enjoved my visit un- 
and actresses. Then his voice must til Mr. Griffith tried tt. persuade me 
ring out above the din and confusion I "for old times' sake" to let him di- 
so that even the extra men on the I rrct a scene with me as his leading 
most remote part ot the field will j woman. It would have been a pleas- 
hear and obey his commanding tones urc had it not been for the hundreds 
just as a soldier looks to his general oi curious eyes ttm.ed upon us, but. 
tor orders. But during the qu:. t J before their unflickering interest 1 
scenes, or the tense dramatic rjo-l/led in terror. 

incnts," 1 explained to her "his A ffw davs ]at( , r T Wfnt {Q ^ 
manner changes entirely and his | pe>ninsr nic'ht in Los Angeles of 
methods arc simple, direct and .-The Birth of a Nation!" During the 
lorceful." thundering applause we looked 

For the first rehearsal, we were j arollnd in scach of Mr Griffith, and 
all taken aside and intelligently ex-;,,.^),. tllc audience was calling 
plained the story, the theme and j "Speech! Speech!" one of us dis- 
til, dramatic possibilities of it. Ai- j tinguished him far in tlu background, 
ter this was made comprehensive, hiding away, too modest and too 
we walked through the scenes to bashful to face those who would 



get our positions, and then we were 
coached by this great artist as to 
how we were to play them. 

"Simplicity is the keynote of suc- 
cess," he would often warn us; 
"simplicity and sincerity." 

In the early days of pictures, Mr. 
Griffith had to produce two stories 
a week, and sometimes when wo 
started out the material he desired 
had not been submitted, so we began 
without any story at all. Often do 
I remember the days when Mr. 
Griffith would call into the office 
Henry Walthall, Florence Lawrence, 
Marion Leonard, Bobbie Herron and 
myself, and confess that he had no 
story. But this did not mean a de- 
lay for us, as Mr. Griffith would 
create his story built around our 
own personalities, as they appeared 
to him in their many guises. And 
out of these little seeds of ideas 
grew the giant oaks of his suc- 
cesses, the very pith of them being 
his own individuality. 

Another attribute of Mr. Griffith's 
character is his gr at love for chil- 
dren and his ability to make them 
understand and appreciate his re- 
quirements of them. I know that 
you who have seen his pictures have 
always been touched by the little 
sweet, tender, natural children who 
seemed to romp through their 
scenes, unconscious _ that a camera 
was registering their footsteps and 
their expressions. 



have carried him out on their shoul- 
ders in their enthusiasm. 

I met him afterward and he asked 
nt', "Mary, what do vou think of 
it?" 

"I simply cannot talk about it 
now." I replied to him; "I am so 
filled with the emotions of it, I will 
have to tell you later." 

In speaking of it a few days after- 
ward. 1 not only praised the beauti- 
ful little touching incidents in it, 
but told him how impressed I was by 
the awe-inspiring sight of the Kil 
Klux Klan wading through the water 
toward the camera, and how nights, 
when I was '".ng awake, I would 
think of then, on that moonlight 
night, like a regiment of ghosts coin- 
ing over the hill and vanishing from 
sight. 

Every one is waiting impatiently 
for his next picture, and though 
secrecy is strictly maintained about 
jt, I ani going to betray that I saw 
in California whole blocks of build- 
ings marvelously constructed, repli- 
cas of the streets of ancient Babylon. 

In the near future, I am going to 
write again of my personal experi- 
ences with Mr. Griffith, the wizard 
of moving pictures. 



Answers to Correspondents. 

Gertie McR. — Viola Dana played 

the leading part in "Gladiola." She 

played the part of the Poor Little 

Rich Girl in the play of that name. 




IN ALL of our lives there are 
times when we find ourselves in 
the same position as stage-door 
Johnnies, waiting around the en- 
trance of the theater in hopes we will 
catch a glimpse of the leading j 
woman and the leading man as they 
emerge from the black alleyway 
which is the path from the rear 
stage entrance. 

T':is is exactly what I did after 
seeing Pauline Frederick as Poti- 
phar's wife in "Joseph and His 
Brethren." 

"She is so beautiful on the stage," 
I remarked to my mother. "Let us 
wait here until she comes out of the 
theater. I would like to see her in 
the sunlight." 

I was playing in "The Good Little 
Devil" at that time, but, fortunate- 
ly, our matinees were on different 
afternoons, so I had this happy op- j 
portunity of seeing this beautiful pro-' 
(taction. 

Long and patiently we waited for 
her to appear, but we were rewarded 
when we finally caught a glimpse of 
her. There was no disillusionment 
about Miss Frederick — she was 
even more magnetic off the stage 
than she was across the footlights. 

Her mother was with her, though 
at that time we thought it must 
surely be her sister, for though her 
hair was silver gray, her face was so 
young and she was such a stunning 
looking woman we could not credit 
her with a grown-up daughter. 

Again, we went to see Miss Fred- 
erick in "Innocence," and from 
then we became real Pauline Fred- 
erick's fans. Today Miss Fred- 
erick is considered one of the very 
best dressed women on the stage, 
and her gowns have been a revela- 
tion in pictures. 

Following her advent into the 
Famous Players studio, I told her 
after our meeting of my great ad- 
miration, which extended even to my 
lingering outside the theater to 'see 
her mother and herself step into 
their limousine. 

Perhaps the most successful pic- 
ture she has done, and which gave 
her the best opportunity for the dis- 
play of her talent and her beauty, 
was Robert Hichens' "Belladonna," 
the part which Nazimova created. 
Twice we went to see this picture 
run and after both performances we 
listened to the amusing remarks of 
the people as they strolled out of 
trie theater. 

"I can't understand myself," con- 
fided one woman to her husband, 
"but, do you know — I couldn't dis- 
like Miss Frederick even though 
she were such a wicked villainess, 
poisoning her husband's coffee." 

The woman's husband hinted in a 
veiled manner that very few men 
would object even to the meeting of 
death through such a beautiful me- 
dian], and I quite agreed with him, 
for Miss Frederick crave such a re- 
markable characterization that it was 
with difficulty one censured her for 
her crimes. 

Then there was "Sold" and 
*Zara," both interesting pictures, es- 
pecially "Zaza," around which there 
revolved quite a bit of dramatic his- 
tory, for after weeks of fatiguing 
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work most of the film was burned 
when the Famous Players studio was 
destroyed. Some actresses would 
u e v een d *tmted by this catastro- 
phe, but not Miss Frederick, who is 
ar. indefatigable worker. 

The other afternoon I had tea 
with her in her dressing room— as 
unusual a nest as one would expect 
for this rare bird of paradise. 

It was in yellow— the paper was 
yellow, there were deep purple hang- 
ings and the furniture was ebony- 
just the background a modern artist 
would choose were he sketching an 
impressionistic poster of Miss Fred- 
erick. 

Her greatest charms are her nat- 
uralness her poise and her loyalty 
to her friends. Though she is won- 
derfully attractive to men and very 
fascinating to meet, she is equally at- 
tractive to women. As I studied her, 
1 noticed how far apart her large 
?*" »". wh»t splendid teeth she 
ha f and what thick, shiny hair. 

One of the most fascinating 
things about pictures to me." she 
confided, is the camera itself. Do 
you know that now I have had the 
camera man teach me how to focus 
and thread the camera, so that I can 
always test the scenes before they 
are finally registered! But then 
everything about pictures has its in- 
terest and I do not think I would 
be quite so contented on the stage 
as I was before this experience in 
the studio." 

..Ji IisS w Frederick ' s ,ast P'crure was 
The Moment Before." and now 1 
understand she is working on a mar- 
velous new story which will give 
full scope to her genius as an actress. 

Answers to Correspondent!. 
_ H. K. — Vou cannot write a scena- 
rio from any book which is copy- 
righted. If you sell a storv even 
slightly changed, it is unlawful and 
you can be prosecuted. Try to 
thin': of some original plot. 

M. B. O. — Costume plays are not 
so popular as they used to be, an 
less they are very clever. Shake 
speare's "Macbeth" is popular be- 
cause it is so beautifully done. 

E. M. — Betty Xansen is the wife 
of Peter Xansen, the famous au- 
thor. I do not know whether she 
has appeared in any of his stories 
or not 

M. R. — It wonld be impossible for 
me to state who are the best-scena- 
rio writers. Producers are always 
on the outlook for new talent 

Mrs. R. M. B.— Take the children 
to the studios, leave their pictures 
and full description of their pre- 
vious experience, but do not send 
them alone. Mothers should al- 
ways find time to see their chil- 
dren to and from the studios. 

Gloria X. — Why don't you try a 
darker brunette powder if white 
powder looks false on your skin? 
Put a little benzoin in the water 
vou wash in — it helps to remove 
blackheads. 
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PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET. 
Douglas Fairbanks. 
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THE other evening a group of 
us sat around the dinner 
table and asked. "What shall 
we do .to amuse ourselves this 
evening?" 

"Which do you prefer to do — to 
laugh or to cry?" one of them 
queried. 

We looked around the table at 
the happy, smiling faces. 

"It doesn't appear that any of us 
is in a mood to weep tonight, so 
let us forswear the drama and con- 
centrate upon the comedy," I sug- 
gested. 

"If you want to see a real com- 
edy," Elsie Janis remarked, "let us 
all go over and laugh with Douglas 
Fairbanks in 'Reggie Mixes In.' I 
have heard that he is at his best" 
The Cynic remarked he had never 
laughed even at Charlie Chaplin's feet 
"I miss the comedy of the subtle 
lines," he insisted. "No screened 
comedian can wring a laugh from 
me." 

So half in our own interest and 
half in the interest we took in 
proving to the Cynic how utterly 
wrong he was, we strolled over to 
the Rialto theater to mix in with 
Reggie. 

Of course, there is going to be 
an aftermath to the story, and so it 
ends that it was the Cynic who 
laughed the heartiest of all, while 
a pleasant surprise took us quite 
off our feet as wc turned away 
from the theater. It was Douglas 
Fairbanks himself, just returned 
from California. 

What attracted our attention to 
him was the remarks passed by a 
group of people who were pushing 
their way past us. A voice said, 
"Sssh! Loci at that man over 
there in the corner! Surely it isn't 
I Douglas Fairbanks!" 

"Douglas Fairbanks! I should 
I say nof," replied one of the ladies. 
j "That fellow's as black as an In- 
dian — why, for land's sakesl I do 
[ believe he is an Indian!" 
| "No, he isn't!" "Yes, he is!" 
I "No, he isn't!" "Yes, he is!" "Xo, 
he isn't!" came the volley from the 
i crowd that was eyeing him curious- 
• ly, with more stress laid upon the 
i "No, he isn't's" than upon the "Yes, 
I he is's" — until he smiled — and no 
i one ever has had or could ever have 
just such a smile as Douglas Fair- 
anks. 
He laughed when we told him 
that the surging mob had taken him 



ty, for he dared us until we had 
walked through muddy pastures, 
passed the brambles and had climb- 
ed over barb-wire fences 

Afterward he told us with a 
twinkle in his eyes that the only 
reason he had asked us was because 
he knew we had qualms about ruin- 
ing our neat but not gaudy" foot- 
wear. 

The first time I saw Mr. Fair- 
banks was years ago when he was 
playing in "A Gentleman of 
Leisure. I was with several pic- 
ture people at the time and I re- 
member that Mr. Griffith remarked 
upon Mr. Fairbanks' type, saying, 
There s a young fellow who will 
some day make a great impression 
m Pictures. It was because he was 
so full of life and expressive pan- 
tomime, with health, spirits and a 
fine athletic figure. 

Some of the pictures he has ap- 
peared in are "The Good Bad Man," 
"His Picture in the Papers," "The 
Lamb," and "Reggie Mixes In." 

I know after you have seen him 
once you will watch and wait for 
him just as we of the profession do 
when we really expect a merry 
evening staccatoed with much out- 
burst of laughter. 

Answers to Correspondents. 
,H. T. — The New York young 
girls are wearing many sport suits 
this summer in pretty white, oyster 
color or striped linen materials. 
Farasols and hats are made to 
match the dresses, but if you plan 
to wear your summer clothes in ! 
pictures, you had better not get 
them in white, as very few directors 
will allow a white dress on the i 
stage. It causes a hilation in the ] 
picture. 

B. C. — Do not use too light a 
grease paint, as it makes you look 
older instead of younger. For 
your complexion, as you describe it, ; 
I would use Xo. 4 Lichner's. 

C. L. — The reason your eyes pho- 
tographed badly is because you line 
the lower lid with black grease 
paint. It always makes the eyes | 
stand out staring and unnatural. 
Try it next time without. Above ! 
all things, do not put anything in 
your eyes to make the pupils larger. ! 
Xo good effects can be got from 
unnatural methods. 
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G. F. — "Nina and the Geese" is 
an old Biograph picture produced 
for an Indian, and bragged about ; by D. W. Griffith from a little 
I this coat of tan he had acquired in 1 story I wrote mvself. I also wrote 
California, telling us enthusiastically : "The Girl of Yesterday." 
that he had just come from God's | . — 

own country, where he had lived i R. H. — Lottie is a year younger 
in the out of doors like a real West- i than I and Jack is two years 
ern cowboy. j younger than Lottie. We are all 

Of course we asked him, as this | living in New York at present, 
was one of our first opportunities, 
how he was enjoying his experience 
in pictures. 

"I never was hapnier in my life," 
came his reply. "The only thing 
about them is that I hate to call j 
them work — I enjoy every minute 1 
of my busy days." j 

This summer he expects to re- 
main in New York, living at Larch- 
mont, where he has bought a yacht 1 
lartrc enough to hold nine guests. 

The first time I met Mr. Fair-' 
banks was at Elsie Janis' beauti- 
fill country home. And this athletic 
gentleman, about ten minutes after 
I arrived, proposed a long walk I 
through the woods to stimulate the I 
guests of the house party. 

Both Elsie Janis and I tried to be ] 
very polite, but we looked at each ! 
other out of the corners of our j 
eyes, for behold ! we were both wear- 1 
ing new and extravagant white kid 
shoes. 

"Hmpf!" said Douglas Fair- 
banks. "Women are just about as 
companionable as a pipe without 
any tobacco in it." 

Of course this remark rather 
piqued us, so without even glancing 
down at our shoes, which were 
destined to be ruined, we assured 
him in one breath we were quite 
equal to any athletic feat he would 
propose. He not only proposed but 
he disposed of us with equal alacri- 
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PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET. 

KITTY GORDOX. 

Coprrlaat. 1HI«. bj The Mrtlnre \»»iMPtr iT Iil W a n, Eatered at <tatloaera 

Hall, 1 ofiI«h All iiKbl. retried, in- liiilin k ri k lii. of tra.Kl.tlo.. Pulill- 

ratloa «-.' tlila article I. whole or I. part ■■ r rprruli prohibited n.rn 

by apodal itruirMfiil with The Mel lure >rw .paper vi>iit<ai- 

YOl" who have never seen Kitty I "And how I would like to be lit- 
Gordon on the stage have per- 1 ! Ic and cuddly and plav those amus- 1 
hap, seen her in her late pic- "^.""y 1 ',,.": nc *- , , ike ,- vou -" «*.« 
tures. for the camera and the studio,™^ back ' ° ut ° f «•"»*■ I 

have lured and won her, just as they, And then I told her and we 

have done with most of the stars ''°"> laughed over it— what Sarah 



ua«« vi> nit; Willi must «-»* !.«»*. w» — - — _ D - _ -.». u — r> i i a k. hj>as an 

of the Mage. And after seeing her » c .™ "«« tod -said to me about 

■ii , -. u._ l toll ■ uor,d spending most of 

you will appreciate it when 1 tel , ls ,, me wishJnK enviously for the 



you that she is considered one of ; position o( the other half. 

the very best-gowned actresses in . M' v s Cordon »a= horn in England 

America. " beauHeV of". ^V" l* m °"l Gaiety 

x, ,- , .. f „t ,„ Ctau '"s of London, but she is as 

Miss Gordon is the wife of an po ,, u i ar ln , hj collntrv as be j 5 
English nobleman. Capt Bereslord. on the contlnrn) so "^la? in h ^ 5 
the younger brother of Lo'dDeoe*.! our public demand, h.r remaning on 
but in spite of her social position. . ,(,,< <,d P f , h< , a , ocfan • 
which is an enviable one and the- At present her husband' is at 
admiration of the public, which has fnc frori , righting for bis coun- 
always considered her one ot tne t rv . 

most beautiful women on the stage o n lv vesterdav I Ml( Miss Gor- 
Miss Gordon is simple, natural and don stepping into her "limousine 

charming. ,.-.,, and ,rul >' <** was a picturesque 

One matinee I visited her in her fi RurC- in , fBurt Fjfth avf J ue 
dressing room when she was star- eown wi|n , 1( . r , WQ y r i bbo n 

ring in Los Angeles in a musical Russian wolfhounds -talking beside 
comedv — Pretty Mrs. bmith. her. 

At the end of the second act-it W |,rn I asked her the secret of! 
was so ordained by the author ot her blooming health and vitality ! 
the play— Miss Gordon was to she toM me she believed in physi- 
swoon, the curtain being rung down ca ) activity for women above all ! 
as she fell limply upon the couch. ot her things. She takes long walks ' 
But this particular alternoon a dis- RO es swimming once or twice a 
astrous, but amusing, accident oe- week and exercises every morning i 
curred. ! without fail. 

The act was over. Miss Gordon • ■•[ r] , lot believe in cosmetics for 
had fainted— the bell was rung which i the complexion, but a woman in this 
was the cue for the curtain to be ! a ge can keep eternally young if 
lowered— but a minute passed, two | s he guards her health her diet and 
minutes passed, three minutes j takes good care of her complexion." 
' the curtain remained 



passed and 
immovable. 

Of course the audience voiced its 



Answers to Correspondents. 

customary bantering laughter, there I \- £.— P-tiline Frederick is still 

■ wltn the Famous Players. It vou 



was a noisy rustle of programs and i 
slowly Miss Gordon opened her "f . e , ag "., l ° nra »« h " act,n f- vou 
eyes, looking about her startled. J™"* 1 . wr,tf , to h " < 1,r "'- An ac- 
Then she saw what had happened , ™* •«. «ways complimented by 
and, although embarrassed for a "*"*• sincere appreciation. 
few seconds, she rose gracefully to c _. ,,_. . . 

her feet — iviheation was made in 

In back of the stage there was a! southern California, by Thomas 
mad rush of property men scramb- ! Ince ' * ra f unable to tell you about 
ling to the wings upon the sharp''*" cort . 01 production, but it has 
orders from Mr. Morosco, who was," ™ estimated at close to a million 
quite disturbed over this madden- ! do "jJ rs - " ,? , on . e of th t most stu- 



quite 

ing mishap. 



j pendous productions ever witness- 

ut with a smile Miss Gordon j fd - 

stood there, looking into the audi-! T p._R„d hair generally photo- 
ence, for. fully five minutes before , craphs vfrv dark . \ s rfd *, 
the curtain descended amid a thun- doe < un , css ;, has a , m ' 

dering applause. BoM tintSt and thfn ,, photographs 

And after it was all over every a „ if it were , h , , browrl R \ ly 
one in the company was furious, own hair photographs a great deal 
except Miss Gordon, whose scene Harktr , han ,, is bcrril , f of the re<J 
had been spoiled. ,j nts jn jt 

"I say, what is the matter? she — 

turned and asked the stage direc- Harriet T. — It world be throwing 
tor. "What became of the boy who money away to tak<- a correspond- 
operates the curtain?" ence course in acting. If you are 

The stage director groaned. j eager to/go to a dramatic school. 

"He was out in the alleyway back visit those near you and investigate 
of the theater, oiling his motor- them thoroughly, 
cycle," he explained between set — 

tc f.'i; •! i. . i.i w r- B. J. H. — Your ucenarios were re- 

Oh, bless my boots! Miss Gor- tlirned w j tho ut reading because you 
don replied, elevating one eyebrow. dld not have tnem typewritten. A 
"What an amusing time he chose to busy sct . nar jo reader has no time 
do it. ' to read scripts in longhand. 

This is the epitome of her atti- ; — 

tude toward every one with whom Jose R. — It is a waste of time to 
she works — always generous, al- send one, two and three reel scen- 
ways considerate and always ami- arios to a feature producing corn- 
able. | pany which accepts five-reel photo- 
Miss Gordon is famous for her p'ays only. Study your market be- 
marvelous arms and shoulders— in ! tore you mail your scenarios, 
fact, she is called "the actress with , 
the fifty-thousand-dollar back," for 
that is the insurance her managers 
have placed upon her. 

One afternoon, long before she I 
had gone into pictures, Miss Gor- 
don visited our studio and was 
highly amused at some of the j 
scenes. 

"I don't think I would ever have 
the confidence to become a moving 
picture actress," she whispered to 
me, "because it would be just my 
fate to have them cast me in a 
dainty ingenue role." 

I laughed at her, for truly she 
is magnificent and could be featur- 
ed as Cleopatra or the ancient 
Scmiramis, queen of Assyria. 
j "How I wish I were as tall 
I as you, with your beautiful figure, 
I and . could wear your gowns and 
j headdresses." I whispered in con- 
fidence to int. 

BLtklke&f 1 71-sCv j/. ^* ifW.'-..- -.. 
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PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET. 

MIXXIE MADDERX FISKE. 

CopTr!.;Bt. 1916, hr The MeClure Jfew.paper Srodlrate. n.tered «t St.tt.ne-. 

Hall.. London. All rlabt. reaerved. Inclutllnic rlaliTt of translation. Puhll- 

ea -:on of tbla artlrle In whole or In part I. expreaair prtihlhitrtt except 

by apeelal arrangement with The SlcClnre .Nrnhpaprr syndicate. 

O.KCE when I was a little girl of interest, for today she is regard-' 
and was very unhappy be- cd " one of our greatest actresses.! 
cause I was relegated to the ^^"'M™^^ I 
backgi-ound and kept there while tne Erstwhile Susan" was delicious. II 
grown-ups enjoyed themselves, I de. carried^ away memories of he- in ' 
cided that in order to attract atten- £ cr .' ut ' e ,° ]d : fas h '7^ d dresses which! 
tion I must do something unusual. ™/ d ^^ d th ^/, »»»»«"« P»t.|' 
Long I pondered as to whether T w$ a( ^ p PIavTT ,. 

it would be better for me to t>e,c tu dio the time Mrs. Fiske came; 
suddenly taken very ill, to have a | there to be starred in one of her I 
terrible tantrum or to be so good I >?n!ous stage successes, "Tess of the 
and q «iet they would all notice *& L ^^*™^"££Z\ 
and feel very sorry for me. j tor the stage, she was qtiite confused , 

I decided upon the latter course by the different rr.anner in which w- 
by way of being original, and so | a PP'y makeup for the camera, 
long and so still did I sit there in j dj Uhf " she saw her first tests and 
one ,,ose. gating sadly ahead of f* «« ^^^^f^-g, 
me. tliat one by one they left their | her how we applied the crease paint 
comfortable chairs to come over and and the blacking around our eyes, 
sympathize in a most solicitous man- 
ner. 

But the old character man of the 
company studied me with twink- 
ling t-.yes, nor was he deceived a 
minutei. 



as most stars ' 
stage to the i 



She assured him she wo-jld be de- 
lighted and I was reallv verv muc'.i 
complimented to bt of service to 
her. 

Later Mrs. Fiske granted me the 
privilege of watching her wonderful 
emotional work during the taking ! 

"Tl,;. ,. m ;„,1 me of a storv I?' the r icturc . becaii= t - on this, her 
This reminds me of a story ( first appcarance bpforr ,, ie ca ; ne , a 

once heard about Minnie Maddexn . „he was quite nervous . r.r.d could not 
Fiske," he began, "when she was a [give vent to her emotions before a, 
little jrirl about Marv's age. Even j "owd of whispering onlookers. She i 

u uu t. , ,,„.,... found it as confusing 

when a child she was alwa>s a j oo _ coming {rom ^ 

dominant spirit, who commanded ' studio, 
and dimianded attention. It was she) \\ - c , vfr e vcrv R i Ur h rlisappoiptee; ' 
whose guiding hand ruled the other when she did not do "Vanitv Fair" 
children of the neighborhood— it was ;?* our studio as we would have 

she who was always the Cresting . ^^^^^-^-/^^^ 
and active center oT attraction. . ;ts wonderful cl-.aractcr of Becky 
"But one day some new kiddies , Sharp made famous on the stage by ! 
moved into the neighborhood and: M ^ s - Fiske. j 

in the excitement the lights of this j Some 01 Mrs. Fi'skc's other great j 
scintillating little girl were dimmed. .^^^ £g ^"Sfjg I 
For a. long, long time she sat in I arc Ibsen's "Doll's House," "Hedca 
the corner with her face buried in : Gabler," -The Pillars of' Societv." 
her hands and stared with her great, ' "^. re - Huri-tcad Leigh." and "Sal- 

, , . . vation Xcll. 

starry eyes at the group of laugn- j 

ing, noisy children who gathered ! . 

, . • . . j ,ij Answers to Corresaocdents 

around the new neighbors, and she _ „ * JV4 *" ""■ 

. . . iL u . :ui.. L - r - "• — Peacocks are considered 

wondea-ed what she could possibly | by supers , itious actors arld actr e fsc s 

do that would suddenly center all ; to bring bad luck, but in the Far 
the interest upon herself. ■ East they are considered very lucky 

"Thu mother of the new little and desirable. I am not afraid of 
girls, eager to make her children wearing opals, either. 
popular with the neighbors' chil- 

dren, came out and joined the I Master Harry Dean— The favorite 
group, offering as a great promotion j books of my childhood were Louise 
of friendship to take them to the Alcott, revised histories of famous 

* queens and kings, "The Birds' 

Christmas Carol," and Dickens'. 

works. 



candy shop around the corner and 
buy ioe cream for all. 

"It was a sultry day — the regular 
ice cr.jam days of summer — and lit- 
tle Minnie Maddern followed them 
unhappily to the, store. All were 
noisy and clamoring for their par- 



Ambitious — Shakespeare's "Mac- 
beth," just made into a picture by 
the Triangle Company, under the di- 



/W fihlij/ffU. 



ticular kind of cream, with the ex- 1 rection of John Emerson, is a splen. 
ceptiou of little Miss Maddern, who | did and worth-while production. 
looked indifferent and unconcerned, i ■ 

'What will you have?" they asked: Henry T— There is no need to be 
her eagerly, and her eyes grew as ! puzzled. "The Fall of a Nation" 
round as saucers as she glanced j was made after the "Birth of a 
slowlv across the room to the | Nation ' and is produced by Thomas 



countur where the great freezers 
were disgorging their contents. 
How good it looked, so cooly pink 
and white! 

"But she drew her lips" down into 
a little, thin line and replied la- 
conically, 'I don't care for ice 
cream — thank you." 

"'No ice cream?" came the aston- 
ished echo — while she gazed at them 
triumphantly. 

"'No ice cream!' She was reso- 
lute. Not even when the spoons 
dinlce.3 in the dishes and the tears 
stood in her eyes because the de- 
sire for ice cream was strong upon 
her Vfould she falter in her purpose 
to tit there alone, the stuff martyrs 
are trade of, but the center of con- 
solation and attraction." 

Nor has Minnie Maddern Fiske 
(ever ^esigmed her position as cents* 



Dixon, author of the "Clansman," 
around which "The Birth of a Na- 
tion" was built. 

Hazel K. — I would like to spend 
the summer at Bar Harbor, but 
think my vacation days are over for 
this year. 

John P. — No, I have never played 
with the Metro Company. It war 
Mary Miles Minter you saw in 
"Lovely Mary." 



TkQAti 
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PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET. 

LILIAN AND DOROTHY GISH. 

Ca»yrlf;ht, MM, by The MeClmre JSew.naner Syndicate. Entered at Mationen 

Hall, London.. AU rljrhta reaereed, Inrludla* rlchta of tranalatl.a. Pobll- 
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XE stormy, gray afternoon— , quiet and good, but Lottie, Dorothy 

1 and I were wild 



Oso many years ago when we J"" ' were wild youngsters who 
were all little children-we ,orc loose llke * band of Indians 
were all little children we y opportnnJty Qften ^ 

I were taken by our mother to a tne- laugh over the days when we felt 
atrical agency in search of a posi- j so important because the four of us 
tion. Entering the room, we climb- wo '' e our hair frizzled in the same 

I chairs, folded our hands in our laps, heads. And how tenderly Dorothy 
adjusted our plain little starched Lottie and I looked after Lilian, who 
then looked around at the **•; »lways so frail, like a little 
for Caint > Dresden statue. 
But our ways 



dresses, 

others, all hopefully 

•heir turn to come. 

"Look at those two little girls," 
Lottie whispered to me, nudging 
my arm. "Aren't they the sweet- 
est little girls you ever saw?" 

"I like 'em," Jack assented. "Lets 
go over and talk to 'em." 

So the three of us climbed down 
from our chairs, strutted across 
the room and said in one voice, 
"Our name's Pickford— what's youi 
name?" 

Two pairs of great starry eyes 
looked up at us long and steadily, 
then a very sweet, gentle voice 
introduced herself in a whisper — 
"I am Lilian Gish— and this is my 
sister, Dorothy." 

At the faUl word of "Gish 
Lottie and I recoiled as if we had 
been stung by an army of hornets. 
"Gish!" Why, these must be the 
very little girls we had made up 
our minds we were going 



waiting 

cut our ways separated arid for 
several years we lost track ot each 
other. Mrs. Gish had taken the 
girls away from the stage to put 
them ln school, while Lottie and I 
had gone into pictures. One day 
Mrs. (,,sh. locating us, telephoned 
to ask it we would not come over to 
see Lilian, who had been ill for some 
time. Gladly we went, and what a 
"»PPy. chattering afternoon it was! 

I told them all about pictures and 
asked it Lilian and Dorothy wouldn't 
like to visit the Biograph studio, 
with the idea— if thev thought they 
would enjoy it— of trving their luck 
before the camera. They came, the 
very next day, dressed in simple 
white dresses and big Leghorn hats, 
and when I introduced them to Mr. 
Griffith, at his first glance he recog- 
nized and appreciated their beautiful 
types. 

The next day. they came to work 
to dis-! and ha )' e „ bee . n wi «h Mr. Griffith ever 




Gish the minute he laid eyes on her 
and forgave our disappointments of 
yesterday. 

Lottie and I had originated two 
roles in "The Little Red School- 



ways meek, tender and wistful, while 
Dorothy is aggressive and full of 
spirit. But though they are such 
contrasting types, thev are insepar- 
able chums and share this great hap- 



houVe"- whenTt was playing in Can- j ^^J^^^JSSU*^ 
ada. The. author, leav& Toro-U, *£ &rV ^bee^ •*«£* 

^ivin r g Tn S Ne;°^k d £'-9' «9| Jfe, -"-V JL ^K *£•* 
the play, and after weeks of hopeful | *£™- fG r ,v S L. " .*/ £°"' 
waitS,/ word came to us that Lilian ggj « && t0ne - ' nd Sus » n 

Gish had been given the part I had I 

been promised. j 

It was a terrible disappointment, J 
as we had all depended upon this • 
wonderful prospect, so, childlike, I 
regarded my successor as an inter- 1 
loper whom some day I would meet 
and absolutely and utterly snub! 

And another thorn in my side 
about this Lilian Gish— after she had 
left the company I was again chosen 
for the part. But alas! nary a pout 
did I ever give vent to or a cross 
word that a dozen of the company 
did not remind me of how the good, 
sweet child. Lilian, would never, 
never have done anything so 
naughty. 

And here we were facing the 
enemy — right on the firing line — and 
instead of disliking we were liking 
them! . 

Jack, with his sudden fancy for 
little Dorothy, endeavored to prove 
bis boyish friendliness by leaning 
swiftly over and knotting his fingers 
in her hair. Of course this brought 
the two mothers together, introduc- 
tions followed, and Lottie and I, 
though we tried hard to resent these 
intruders, finally forgave the sweet 
little girls for being cleverer than 
we. There in the agency, on that 
gloomy, stormy day, our compact 
of friendship was sealed, and as the 
years have passed we have grown 
very dear to each other. 

The next season Lottie and I 
boarded with Mrs. Gish, and what 
an eventful year it was and how 
happy! Lilian was always sweet and 



Answers to Corre s po n dents. 

J. A. H — Sessue Hawakaya is the 
Japanese who played the role of the 
Japanese in "The Cheat." "The 
Cheat" is going to be made into a 
legitimate drama for the stage. 

Josephine J.— "Extras" are the ac- 
tors who do not have permanent 
engagements, but are employed for 
mob scenes or small parts. 

Henrietta K^If your hair is be- 
coming drab and losing its color, 
I would not advise you to touch it 
up. _ Your scalp probably needs at- 
tention and you should see some 
hair specialist. 

Helen H. G. — There are many 
freckle lotions on the market now, 
but the experience of those who 
use them is that they afford only a 
temporary banishment. The freckles 
return with the summer suns. 

Anxious — Why not buy the book 
"Eat and Grow Thin?" Many have 
tried it and lost weight without too 
many discomforts. 
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THURSDAY, JULY 13. 1916. 



FRIDAY. JULY 14. 1916. 



SATURDAY, JULY 15, liUb. 




PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET. 

LESLIE CARTER. 

Caarrlrkt. 1Mb, b» Tke JIKlnr. Wewapaper S>adleate. Eatrred at Statleaera 

Man i.nadaa. AH rlckta reaar-ee*. lacludla* nibi. of traaalatloa. fakll- 

railon of tkla article la ..kale ar la part la expreaelj prohibited rinr* 

hy apeclal irruieauil wltk 1»a MrClore Kewapaper eradicate. 

HOW well I remember, a great I entered the tapestry fell to the floor 
many year, ago when we • ^behold ! the boots ! 
%_.,. ■ . „„.„:__> B Y this time the audience was 
were children, of ru nn,n « quit, uncontrollable, especially when 
pell-mell around the corner to see , it. came to the lines where the sus- 
the passing of Mrs. Leslie Carter in > ™ ^g^cused^.s^istress^of 
her big, imported, yellow automo- room and sh e ^j, j nsp j rationa i ind 
bile, with its imposing liveried foot- > wonderful words of cajolery, assured 
man and chauffeur! To have a car ; him he was mistaken, 
like Mrs. Carter', became the height ; Jg» -be* I was standingm the 
of my ambition, and although I aa- 1 jjrs. Carter's eyes dilating and knew 
mired her as an actress and ever J by her trembling lips she was deter- 
dreamed of being as magnetic as mined to control this audience and 

.... n _, ..„„. .,~~A 5ave ■** scene. Lines which had 

she, that yellow car always stood , nevej . bffn wntt< . n ^ ^ pUy ^ 

out foremost in my mind, and 1 , delivered in that marvelous voice of 
determined by hard work, years of . hers, with such force and such elo- 
study and concentrated ambition at'*"*"" that the laughter died into 
last to be the proud possessor of a | ««£*£* &£«&'££ mad 
Leslie Carter automobilel [applause when the curtain was final- 

At one matinee performance, while ly rung down, 
she was starring hi that famous ve- F ™ actresses have the power to 
.. . „., . tv. tj » x — • ' carry semi-humorous scenes like 

hide Madame Du Barry. I was th<>5e and ^ Mff _ ^^ wjth 

smuggled into the theater by on* her marvelous poise, was unnerved 
of the actresses playing a small ; after the ordeal, for I remember her 
role in the company. Even though I <l uick . K»k gasps of breath when the 
.... , _, curtain was rung up again and the 

I had been on the stage for several ; au< , ieriCe mad . y app f aud K ed her. 



years, it was always a thrilling mo- ' 
ment when I was allowed to slide 
in back of the properties and hide 
myself behind a wall of scenery to 
watch the entrance of a star. Once 
I had caught sight of her leaving 
her dressing room, I would scram- 
ble to a position where I could see 
the stage and the scenes enacted 
there. 



Later "Du Barry" was produced 
in pictures, and I visited the studio 
in Hollywood while it was being 
taken. 

Among her great successes which 
I personally saw and enjoved were 
"The Heart of Maryland." "Magda," 
"Zaza," "Camille," and "Sappho." 



Answers to Correspondent*. 

Mrs. A. J. H— I never heard of 
the song "The Swallow and the 

At this particular matinee an un- ■■ R OD i n ." but if Miss Belle Storey 
fortunate but amusing incident oc- 1 « an _ it you might wr ; t e and ask her 
curred. It was dunng the scene f or ; L 
where Madame Du Barry's wounded I — 

lover crashed through the windows ; Peggy C. — Marguerite Clark is 
of her bqudoir and was hidden by smaller than I. You know how 
the terrified courtesan in her own pretty dimples are in pictures — look 
magnificent, four-poster bed, when a at Lilian Walker and Norma Tal- 
knock on the door warned her that | mage, 
the king, Louis XV, was demanding — - 

admittance. Ella S — Esmeralda was taken in 

Somehow or other, the lover's and around Yonkers, N. Y., last fall. 
great, shining boots became en- , Some of the scenes were taken in 
jangled in the satin sheets and dra- New \ork City. _ 
penes of the bed. and though he i ,, „ T . , _j_u_ .•_ .v.. 
tried frantically to withdraw them!. M. F.-Th e fa* wrinkle s in the 
.o they would be hidden from sight, : ^"; "" f b " Jl' d , de " :"" " , *,'£ 
birT, w°a re v, S e ibfe trUggled *" ^ * ESSS-lfS? I-SSwTwsTaSw 
H At fi?st Mrs le Carter, delivering her >, «P ~" noticeabfy_on the screen, 
great lines, did not notice this mis- Edna G.— Unless it is a costume 
hap, until the giggles of the audi- plav we a lway* have to supply our 
ence brought her forcibly to the own war drobe. 
realization that something humorous < — 

had happened. Twice the king was Rose H. — The company pays the 
given his cues for entrance, but, traveling expenses even of the ex- 
standing outside, he w as warned by tra people when it is necessary to 
the property men that something se nd them out of town, 
had gone wrong on the stage and 
he had better delay his entrance un- 
til it was adjusted. 

Mrs. Carter, never losing her pose, 
saw at a glance what had happened ' 
and subtly tried to throw a piece 
of tapestry over the bed to hide the 
actor, but in her haste she mis- 
judged the distance, and as the king' 



TklLi* 
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PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET. 

J. WARREN KERRIGAN. 

Cpirlehi. Wis, kv Tke declare >*»«a r aa»r «>a<iiratr i MaaJ at Marlaaere 

Hall. I oodot All rlckta rraarvad, lnrl«dln» rlckta of traaalatlaa. I'uMI- 

eatlsa of tkla article la naalf ar la part la ciprcaalT prohibited except 

b. apeclal •truttacit wltk Tba McClare >cr>apaa>er Sradleate. 

WHEN a group of girls gath- If" a P a * a "d "P to the present i 
■ .. . • . , date we have never even worked at 

er around in a circle to the same studio 

whisper, "Isn't he the hand- When our little family first went j 

somest man you ever saw in all to California, it was Warren Kern- j 

your life?" the chances are ten to f a £ fi *;. ho J ai '? ,u u ' M «" nde , tho " I 
... ■ j Sprtnre \\ estern bronchos, for he 
one you will make up your mind not is truly a , uper ij horseman and has 
to like him. Handsome usually appeared in many spectacular West- 
spells "conceited" to you— hopeless err, dramas featured as a cowboy. . 
„_. _ . I remember visiting the Universal 
and arrogant vanity. studJO onc altcrnon K wh< . n , band 

Come on, Mary," one of the f re al CO wboy s came in from Ari- ! 

girls called to me several years ago, zona, lured into moving pictures by j 

when wc were playing in the rented reports of day salaries larger than 

... , .. . . ~ their weekly pittances. They were' 

studio of the American Company. des<rt s „ nbakcd lncn hard „ d wiry , 

"They are going to run one of their as the pintos they were riding, 
pictures starring Warren Kerrigan, Warren Kerrigan stalked out o* 

this handsome new leading man we his dressing room in the romantic | 

, . . . . „ cowboy outfit — schaps, big Stetson I 

have heard so much about. sombrero, a bandana handkerchief 

"Wouldn't be bored!" I fired around his neck and spur, on his i 

back. "Never did care for too good- ■ boots. 

looking men. anyway." ' | ,. A U "* h f> f 1 d «. r,sion went U P f |; om 

_ • . , , , . I these grizzled Arizona co* punchers 

But at last they persuaded me and , w ho had enlisted at the studio. 
I sat through the picture — my mind j "Reckin as how that thar fellow'll i 
made up to dislike him intensely— B'« . his'n," they whispered among 

.~A r a:a\ u. ..... u,_j.„„. th., ' each other as they watched him 

and I did! He was handsome— that mount one of the moK vicJouj . , iul 

I admitted— but I was confident he unridden horses on the ranch, 
was self-centered and vain because! "Whoopee!" they shouted as they 
of his big. broad, swinging shoul- ' mounted tl-eir own horses to follow 
. .■ , ,, . . • . •• ] after him, hoping to see him turn a 

ders, his curly black hair and h» LjotlMe somersault in the air before! 
clear-eut features. | he landed on the back of his neck. 

A few months later, we were in- i But sadly they were disappointed, f or 

traduced, and I felt quite guilty to I th f re was P'* onl ° { th« m , »' h <> c . ould 
.. . , , . .... j I ride any better than Jack Kerrigan, 

think of how he had been censured or stick faster ,„ |fce back f a 

even before I met him, especially . bucking broncho than he. 
when I looked into his frank, boyish j We had to laugh at the chagrined 
face and knew how wrong my judg- | faces of the cowboys when they re- 
ment had been. So 1 confessed turned, mumbling among themselves, 
even the most woefully wicked I disappointed because they had an- 1 
things I had said about him, and we ticipated watching some horse sport , 
both laughed over it, swearing then with a tenderfoot! 




and there always to be friends. 

He was the exact opposite of 
what I had expected and these are 
attributes which will add to his 



The other afternoon I received a | 
letter from one of the lovelorn and | 
it read: "Dear Mary Pickford, you 
will be my friend for life if you 



popularity. In the first place, I answer this one question — Is J 



have never seen a son more de- 
voted to a mother than Warren 
Kerrigan. 

"She's my little mother, my best 



Warren Kerrigan married 

Cifls, you who have fallen in love 
with this handsome hero smiling I 
across, the silent screen at you — -I 



friend, my sweetheart and my chum, have joyful news for you — he is 
all in one," he told me, as he put his ; NOT married! 
arm around her affectionately and ' 



drew her gently toward him, while 
she looked at him with a tender ex- 
pression of love deep in her eyes. 

His home in Hollywood, Cat, is 
the haven of his heart, and there 
lives this happy family of four — 
Mrs. Kerrigan, Warren, his sister 
and their invalid brother. They are 
a very quiet, studious family, liv- 
ing for each other, and in their 
lovely home my mother and I have 
spent many happy hours. 

One afternoon we heard our two 
mothers getting very confidential 
and then they confessed that one 
of their greatest ambitious hopes 
was that Warren Kerrigan and i 
should play together. But fate has 



Aniwert to Correspondents. 
Marie Angela Taylor — You can- 
not visit the studios unless you have 
a special permit from the managers. 
Some of the actors and actresses 
are very nervous when it is neces- 
sary to do their scenes before a 
crowd of strangers. 

Mary E. S. — Marshall Neilan play, 
ed opposite me in "Rags." He is 
now a director with the Selig Com- 

5 any. Marie Doro is with Lasky. 
(arguerite Clark is still with Fa- 
mous Players. 

Helen T.— "The Girl of Yester- 
day" was taken in southern Cali- 



co r> 



PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET. 

BLANCHE BATES. 

ipyrtckt. ibis, by Tba McClare Jiewapapar ajnatUeate. r.irr.d at Wtatlenara 
Hall. Loatfoo. All rlckta reaar»ed, laclodla* rtskta of traaalatlaa. I-..I.II- 
eatlaa of tkla article la wkole or la part l« axpreaalr prohibited except 
fcy apeclal arraasemeat rrltfc Tke MeClare Xemrapaper Sradlcate. 



ALTHOUGH I have told you 
of how Miss Blanche Bates 
materially aided in my get- 
ting to see Mr. Belasco after I had 
failed in securing an interview for 
several months, I must write another 
paragraph about it, as Miss Bates 



them, but she only smiled at this 
and, told me how strong and beau- 
tiful her children are, living most 
of the time out of doors, romping 
through the gardens of her coun- 
try home. 

Our conversation was interrupted 
by Miss Bates' partner whirling her 



unconsciously changed the whole away from me, and I watched h 



wavering course of my stage career, 
As the months had sidled past 
and I had been turned away with- 
out a possible hope of seeing Mr. 
Belasco, I determined as _ a last 
flickering scheme to plead my cause 
before the Broadway actresses until 
one of them would give me a letter 
of introduction to this great man- 
ager. 

The very first one I sought ,was 
Blanche Bates, and I smuggled my- 
self into the theater where she was 
playing. My knock on her dress- 
ing-room door was answered by 
Hattie, her faithful colored maid 



as she danced, admiring her splen- 
did vitality and radiant youthful- 
ness. She has sparkling dark 
brown eyes, very dark hair, strong 
white hands and a beautiful smile. 

Later that evening, speaking 
a 2, out 'J? e ,P la y» she enjoyed most, 
'The Darling of the Gods" was 
mentioned first. 

"I remember it well," I told her, 
"for we were taken to see it sev- 
eral times. Mr. Griffith went with 
us once, and I will never forget 
how tense he was during the scenes 
where you, as the little Japanese 
girl, were forced to watch the tor- 



who had been serving her a great ! ture of your lover. What a nar- 
many years. She told me that Miss j velous 'Butterfly' you would have 
Bates was too tired to be inter- (made for the screen!' 



viewed, but when, upon sending me 
away, I burst into tears, the kind- 
hearted Hattie overflowed with 
sympathy and it was she who 
rushed back into the dressing room 
and implored Miss Bates to give 
'that chile" a letter of introduction 
to Mr. Belasco. 

"Very well, little girl," Miss Bates 
called out to me. "Go to Mr. Be- 
lasco and tell him that Miss Bates 
sent you — and for him to grant you 
an interview." 

I fled from the theater to Mr. 
Belasco's office on wings of hope, 
and the name "Blanche Bates" was 
a magic sesame which opened the 
door of Mr. Belasco's office. 

For several years, I tried to see 
Miss Bates, wishing to thank her 
personally for what she had done 
for me, but it was not until recent- 
ly that I met her at a Ritz^Carlton 
dance and had the opportunity of 
telling her that I owed my good 
fortune and my years of training 
with Mr. Belasco to her kindness 
to a little unknown girl. Miss Bates 
confided that Mr. Belasco had told 
her about it years ago and had 
laughed over my determination to 
see him. 

She is now retired from the stage 
and lives in the country, happily 
married — the mother of two beau- 
tifu! children. To meet her you 
would never believe she had been 
a professional woman, for there is 
no longer any lure of the footlights 
— her only thoughts are for her 
husband, her children, and her 
home. 

I asked her if that longing for 
the stage ever awakened a desire 
to pick up the threads of her won- 
derful career where she dropped 



"It all seems so long ago," Miss 
Bates confided to me, "and so unreal 



compared to the simplicity, the hap- 
piness and fulfillment of 
ried life." 



my mar- 



Then there were "The Fighting 
Hope," and "The Girl of the Gol- 
den West," plays which gave the 
genius of Miss Bates rare oppor- 
tunities. 

The stage lost a great actress, but 
the wo'rld gained an ideal mother, 
in Blanche Bates' :etirement 

Answers to Correspondents. 
M. B— Charlotte Walker played 
the role of June Tolliver in both 
the screen and stage version of 
"The Trail of the Lonesome Pine." 
William S. Hart played the role of 
Jud Tolliver on the stage, which 
role Theodore Roberts filled in the 
screen version. 

Helene D. — Margaret Seddon 
played the role of Ricketty Ann in 
'The Old Homestead. "Peggy" was 
filmed at Santa Monica, CaL 

R. P.— Ella Hall was Mavis in 
"Mavis of the Glen," a Universal, 
and Robert Leonard, Harry Carter, 
and Robert Chandler were the three 
men. 

T. C. — Einer Linden played the 
part in the Fox production of "Car- 
men." Wallace Reid played the 
same role in the Lasky production. 



swung the pendulum of our lives f ornia. I think year t ea c h er could 

i advise you about your club better • 
j than I, as you can take her fully j 
i into your confidence and explain 
the purpose of your organization. 

W. A. G— You might write to 
Marie Doro and find out if sne is 
I of Italian birth. Yes, indeed, we 
I have several very fine Italian actors j 
m pictures. In fact, scane of the 
most artistic films released, like 
"Cabiria," are done in Italy. 

L. A. R. — Our father died when 
we were children, but our mother is 
still living and with us. 

Anna B. — Balboa studios are in 
Long Beach, Cal. They release 
through the Pathe exchange. A 
letter addressed to Ruth Roland, 
Balboa Studio, Long Beach, CaL, 
will reach her. 



TkOA*, PlJ&klvU. 
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DAILY TALKS BY MARY PICKFORD. 



PERSONALITIES I HAVE 51ET. 
Holhrook Bliiin. 
Copyright, 1916, by The McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate. 
MoKG the foremost artists on 
the stage today Is Holbrook 
Blinn, and wh.it a dominant, 
torceful actor he is! Not 
very long ago I saw him in 
a picture called The Boss, one of hie 
great stage successes, and though I 
thought him splendid. I missed his 
rare diction and thatfiery something 
— I guess you call it magnetism — he 
always breathed from his lines 

The first time 1 ever met Mr. 
Bltnn -was when I was allowed behind 
the scenes, sevaral years ago. to 
watch Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiskc 
and Mr. Blinn in Salvatt.-n Nell. 

•May 1 take my little cousin Sn 
with me? I whispered to the stage 
manager at the door. "She Is very 
well behaved and I am sure sho will 
be no trouble at all." 

'The manager gave a furtive glance 
at "Little Cousin" and saw that she 
was a very demure, large eyed, timid 
looking little thing, who would never 
have the courage even to whisper un- 
less she was invited. 

"Of course," he. replied generously, 
and led us to -where we were out of 
the wav behind some properties in 
the wings. 

Of course Mr. Blinn has hypno- 
tized many, but never do I think he 
made such an impression as upon 
my little cousin, who stood trembling 
In the wings as she watched him. 

"He looks like a man in my history 
book," she whispered, and I knew 
without asking her Oiat she meant 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Much to our delight, when he left 
the scene, he came and stood Quite 
close to us in the wings and talked 
with the manager and one of the 
other actors. It was a sultry after- 
noon and Mr. Blinn had worn on the 
stage a cap pulled down over his 
eyes. Fascinated, my little cousin 
Watched him take off "the cap and 
lay it down on a barrel, while he 
ran his fingers through his hair and 
fanned himself with a newspaper. 

While they were talking a mes- 
senger came to call him to the tele- 
phone, and when he returned, five 
.minutes later — his cap had disap- 
peared! We heard Mr. Blinn's cue 
to make ready for his next entrance 
and watched breathlessly while all 
the property boys searched madly for 
his cap. ■ 

"What am I going to do?" he cried 
desperately "1 simplj can't go on 
without the cap, and it's nowhere to 
be found." 

"Perhaps it fell into the barrel," I 
piped up, and as if that had been a 



cue for him, he went headlong Into 
the barrel, searching the bottom of 
it and then came up — without the 
cap. 

Such din and confusion as fol- 
lowed! From the very tiptop dress- 
iic-room to the basement of the 
theatre they hunted, and no cap to 
be found ! Mr. Blinn is usually a 
man of great poise, but that was a 
pretty risky situation to find one- 
self in — a long, delayed cue and a 
reces<«iry property which was hope- 
lessly lost. 

"Has any one in this theatre a 
cap?" thundered Mr Blinn. "I've 
got to have one!" 

Another wild dash, and four bresrrh*- 
less property men appeared with huts 
of all sizes, kinds and hues, but 
nothing in the shape of a cap. 

"If you please, sir." piped up the 
small boy "of all chores, "I have a 
cap, sir." 

"Give it to me, quick," yelled Mr. 
Blinn, making a dash for the boy. 
Just ws the stage director hurried out 
to inform him they had been waiting 
three or four minutes for his en- 
trance. It was a cap, all right, sev- 
eral sizes too small, and it perched 
on. top of his head, but it served the 
purpose and saved the scene. 

But now to finish my story. "When 
my little eous'n and I reached home, 
I looked at her. astounded, to see 
that she was hollow-eyed and pale- 
fac-pd 

"Why, what is'the matter?" I cried 
out aghast. "Are you ill?" 

She could not reply, but slowly her 
little trembling hands slipped down 
into her middy blouse ana drew out 
the cap! 

"You wicked child! I cried ou: 
shaking her by both shoulders. "Did 
you — were you the one who took 
Mr. Blinn's cap?" 

"l'e-es — I — I — I wanted a souve- 
nir!" 

"We'll ~o right back to the the- 
atre and return it," I threatened, but 
we didn't, lor the simple reason thai 
I never had courage enough to set 
my feet inside that theatre nor to 
confess to Mr. Blinn until just a few 
weeks ago. 

"I have never forgotten it," he 
replied. But it taught me one thine 
• how well I could swear! If I re 
member rightly. I did some vocabu- 
lary gymnastics in twenty foreign 
languages!" 




WEDNESDAY, JULY 19, 1916. 



DAILY TALKS BY MARY PICKFORD. 



PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET. 
Fannie Ward. 

roprrlnrht, i»1«, hx Tbe MrOnre Newapaper Syndicate. Entered at Starioaera 
Hall, London.. All rtlthta reeerted, Including: ri«b<» of translation Publi- 
cation of thla article In erhole «»J" P»'t la expreaajy prohibited except 
by apeclat arreneernen* with The Mctlnre Newapaper Syndicate. 

WHEN one writes of Fannie a Marie Antoinette ot the twentieth 
Wa«d, the first thing one " n ' u p'' 6 , he .»» so aristocratically 
. , • ..__!.„...„ ...d '"he and slender. And then, she has 



Ward, the 

speaks of is her beauty and 
the next thing her jewels. I was 

much amused by a cunning little in- 



a scarlet rosebud mouth, red-golden 
hair, and great star eyes, deep blue 
with a fringe of black lashes which 



" ; '- "- 0f thU m^rhi^M.V"' 8™ tHem ■ m ° St 

miscnie\ous twinkle. 



\\ atch for Fannie Ward in pic- 
tures. I know you will like her, al- 
though you will miss her little, bird- 
tike ^oice, which has all the quali- 
ties of a little girl who is destined 
never to grow up. 

. 

Answers to Correspondent*. 
Mate! B— Vivian Martin was the 
principal character in "The Wishing 
King.' Chester Barnett played the, 



month's magazines that began: 

"'Good morning, Fannie!' 

"'Good morning, Mack!' 

"'Say, Fannie. I've got to write an 
interview with you!' 

'"All right, shoot! But for the 
love of Mike, don't write about my 
jewelry — you've worked it to 
death!'" 

Still, one must talk about Miss 
Ward's wonderful pearls, valued at opposite role 
a quarter of a million dollars, pearls ~ " 

so perfectly matched a princes* ', * *i£Zl2L. F *?™* Cupboard" 
. , , , was "imed some time ago by the 

might envy them. ' World Film Corporation and Hol- 

For many, many years T had ad- brook Blinn, Frances Kelson and 

mired her across the footlights, but John Hines took the leading roles. 

I was not fortunate in meeting her >°» J"**™ **«■ J*™" *• *«" 

-•..-. - n >9 UT town and a t what theater by 
until last year in Southern Califor- writing the above company. 
nia, at the reception given to Geral- 1 — 

dine Farrar. }• L.— Eugene O'Brien played the 

"Why," I exclaimed when we were ' '< ' "< h <"-■"!!. l^tnrt 

introduced, "you are such a 
thing!" 

"But no littler than vou. 

eyed each other, both "laughing. , ^r^ ^Z &.%& 

"But you look so much larger ham; Frank Elliot as Lawrence, 

across the footlights!" j ,ne . el der son; Miss Brownell as 

"And vou look quite a big girl in ; J!: ]o ^ _ th . e daughter of Lawrence; 

,. j-, ... IT. JO. Crittenden as Harry Evring- 

the films! j ham> the vounger son . Lule war- 

It is true. I think most people are | rington as the housekeeper, and T. 



Attorney, in "Poor Little Peppina.' 
little -The Melting Pot" was a Cort Film. 
N. K.— -Ella Hall played the role 
and we °f "Jewel" in the photoplay by that 



surprised when they see actresses 
off the stage and screen, for some 
of the tiniest look quite imposing at 
long range. 

Of course, one of the first ques- 
tions I asked her was how she en- 
joyed playing in pictures. 

"I have some fun," she replied, "I 
like the climate out here, but the 
only grudge I have against Califor- 
nia is that it is three thousand miles 
away from Broadway. You know I 
am one of the regular lovers of New 
York, and when I made up my mind 
to play in pictures, I saw that it 
war put into my contract that 'Mis* 
Ward must be allowed her tri-year- 
ly flights to the Great White Way.' " 

"Yes, and I'll wager that you take 
back trunks and trunks of excess 
baggage," I said, because Miss Ward 
has the reputation of being one ol 
the best dressed women of the 
stage, and a truly feminine lover of 
beautiful clothes. 

"Have you seen any of my screen 
work?", she asked me, and I told 
her I had seen her in a splendid 
picture, "The Cheat," w^ich of 
course called forth many sincere 
compliments upon her acting and 
her beauty on the screen. 

"The joke of it all to me," and 
she laughed her merry, little girl 
laugh, "is that I always thought I 
was a clever comedian and they 
have not given me a chance to do 
anything but drama. They astound- 
ed even me by telling me I was a 
dramatic artist and not a come- 
dienne." 

To you who do not know the 
story of Fannie Ward, I am just 
going to give away one little secret 
and tell you that just a few years 
ago Miss Ward gave up a mag- 
nificent estate in England, yachts, 
private cars, an enviable social 
position in English society, and ev- 
erything that millions can buy, to 
return to the stage, all her art and 
her genius calling her back to the 
footlights. 

"Luxury must be a phase in ev- 
eryone's life to make it complete," 
Miss Ward remarked, "and I sup- 
pose that some day I will discover 
that the happiest years will be those 
I shall spend sitting in a big, com- 
fortable rocking chair in a pretty, 
artistic little home, and darning my 
own stockings!" 

"Do tell me what Fannie Ward 
looks like off the stage and off the 
screen," some of her enthusiastic 
admirers asked me the other day; 
and this is how I described her. 

"In the first place," I reflected, 
"she is more like a little dainty 
Dresden doll than any one else I 
fear* #ver »e«a, One, might call hm 



W Gowland as Dr. Ballard. 

K T. "Bella Donna," in which 
Pauline Frederick played the lead- 
ing role, was not filmed in Egypt. 
Its wonderful Egyptian astmosphcre 
was secured in Florida! 



PERSONALITIES I BtAVE MET. 

Mabel Normand. 
(Copyright, 1916, by the McClure 

Newspaper Syndicate). 
SSS) ABEL NORMAND had been 
li*J I ' wiln the "Vitagraph company, 
|y I playing in pictures, but" she 
aXj came over one summer after- 
noon to visit our old Biograpn 
studio, -when Mr. GrilHth was the pre- 
siding genius. I was the first one to 
get a peek at her as she sat in the 
office waiting to see him, and I hur- 
ned out to the studio stage, to tell 
him that another lovely girl was wait- 
ing in his office. ,_.,_ 

"What is her type?" Mr. Griffith 
asked me. "Is she a blonde?" 

"No," I replied, feeling that in a 
sense I was paying her a great com- 
pliment, "she's just the opposite. She 
has jet black, shiny hair, great big 
brown eyes and eyelashes two inches 
long!" , . . 

"Are you sure they are two inches 
long?" Mr. Griffith asked me and 
laughed. "It seems to me you are 
hanging on. to the truth by an eye- 
lash!" , „ „ 

"Well," I was forced to admit, per- 
haps they aren't quite two inches long 
— but — but — they're exceptional." 

"Very well." Mr. Griffith replied. I 
shall have to go and Interview this re- 
markable, eyelashed young lady. 

And let me tell you it was only 10 
minutes after the interview that Miss 
Normand was engaged to play leads 
and heavies in the Blograph studio. 

One of the first pictures In which 
we played together was the Mender 
of Nets, but because she was so dark 
she was soon cast for all the deep- 
dved villianesses. One day she con- 
fided to me that she would like to be 
a comedian, but we laughed at her 
-telling her that because of her flash- 
ing black eyes and jet black hair she 
was destined to be a heavy woman. 

But It was not long after that she 
did have her opportunity and her 
wonderful sense of humor soon her- 
alded ber as one of the finished pro- 
ducts of laughter-provoking comedy. 
From the Biograph studio sTie went 
to the Keystone, and there she became 
known as the daring, dashing Key- 
stone girl. 

As the months drifted into years, 
no one seemed to remember Mabel 
Normand as a heavy dramatic artist, 
but thought of her only as the laugh- 
ine hacpv-jro-luckv. dare-devil Mabel 
of the 'boisterous Keystone comedies. 



When she came to the Biograph 
studio we never suspected that this 
demure little maiden, who used to. 
peer at us shyly, with great, dark 
eyes, would ever thrill us by her dar- 
ing feats on the screen. There was 
no cliff so hi^rh that Mabel was afraid 
of it, no water so deep that she would 
not dive into it, no bucking broncho 
too wild for her to ride; as for dodg- 
ing Keystone pies, there was no one 
ever on the screen who could do it 
more gracefully and with as much 
poise as Malie!! 

Last summer I went to visit her 
in , her beautiful little bungalow in 
Hollywood, &nd found it one of the 
mo&t artistic little perched-on-the-top- 
of-a-hill home:! 1 have ever seen. The 
Japanese butler opened the door and 
I was ushered into an exquisite little 
living-room with a cool, inviting, vine- 
covered porch adjoining it. Her en- 
vironment hs.d changes, but not Ma- 
bel. She is just the same frank, gen- 
erous, outsposen girl as when she first 
came to the Biograph, very feminine, 
and with" an extravagant love for 
beautiful, dainty clothes. 

"Well, Mabel," I remarked, "you 
have realized your dream at last." 

"Being one of the world's greatest 
comedians," I replied. "Don't you 
remember in those old Biograph days 
when you were doing the hissing vil- 
lainesses, how you longed to play in 
comedy?" 

And then she confessed that now 
she had reached the very pinnacle "of 
the ladder of success, she wanted to 
lay aside the laurels and make the 
world, which was always ready to 
laugh at her, weep with her. 

Yes, that is the truth; Mabel Nor- 
mand is going to ,play not only, 
straight drama but dramatic drama. 
In fact, she is already at work on 
Barrie's Little Minister. And in one 
great respect Miss Normand will have 
the advantage over other artists — she 
knows that she can make her audi- 
ences laugh, and the tear that follows 
on the heels of laughter Is the tear 
that always comes str.iight from the 
heart. 
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PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET. 
Florence Lawrence. 
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WHEN I think of Florence 
Lawrence, I always re- 
member my first day at the 
Biograph. One of the girls of the 
studio had taken me into the gen- 
eral dressing-room, for those days 
there were no such thin;: is highly 
decorated little cubbyholes with 
large and imposing five-pointed stars 
on the door. Stars, both real and 
imaginary, shared one general dress- 
ing-room. 

So I. the little novice in pictures, 
was allowed to rub elbows with the 
geniuses of pictures — the Florence 
Lawrences, Marian Leonards and 
the Florence Turners. Of course, 1 
felt very much like a fish in a des- 
ert, having come from the stage and 
not knowing anything about either 
the artists or the work of the screen. 
But the girls were kind and gener- 
ous with their assistance and hap- 
pily showed me the ropes. 

On this particular day, a pretty 
blonde girl, beautifully gowned, came 
into the dressing-room, and I no- 
ticed with a bit of surprise that the 
other girls drew away from her in 
rather an awestricken, respectful 
manner. 

"If you please, that's my powder," 
I said rather viciously, as the gitl 
dabbed a large powder puff into it 
and took away a generous layer. 
The girl, with the manner of a 
grande dame, looked at me rather 
disdainfully, helped herself to a sec- 
ond layer, then flounced out of the 
room! 1 turned inquiringly to gaze 
upon the startled faces of the other 
girls. 

"Why, don't you know who SHE 
If?" they whispered, all in one 
breath. I shook my head. 

"She's very pretty,'' I said lacon- 
ically. "Who is she?" 

"Why, that is Florence Law- 
rence!' 

"Oh!" I replied indifferently. "And 
who is Florence Lawrence?" 

If I had said to them "And who is 
George Washington?" or "I have 
never heard of Queen Victoria," 
they could not have been more sur- 
prised, until I explained that I had 
seen but one or two pictures and 
they were travelogues at the end 
of a vaudeville performance. 

Of course, after a few days at the 
studio, I recognized and appreciated 
what it meant to be a Florence Law. 
rence, although, as I have often 
written, it may have been a day for 
stars and favorites with the public, 
but in thi. studio we were as one 
large family, all striving for the suc- 
cess of Mr. Griffith's pictures. 

In the first picture we played in i 
together. I took the part of her | 
maid. It was a little play called i 
"The Cardinal's Conspiracy," and in 
the role of maid I felt it a gTeat I 
privilege to serve so charming an 
actress. Being a costume picture, it ; 
was abounding in ceremony and for- 
mality, and, woe betide me! there 
came a scene where I was forced by 
the director to kneel and kiss the 
feet of the actor who played the part 
of her husband. 

Just to tease me, although at that 
time I was so green I did not guess 
they were doing it to amuse the 
company, they rehearsed and re- 
hearsed and rehearsed that scene! 
Long afterward, when Florence 
Lawrence and I grew confidential 
chums, she told me all about it, and 
k made me blush to the roots of my 
hair, especially when she laid great 
stress upon the awkward, self-con- 
scious manner in which I did the ig- 
noble feat! 



Florence Lawrence starred in hun- 
dreds of com-dy dramas, and I be- 
lieve all of her admirers will remem- 
ber the amusing series she played in 
called "Jones and His Wife." 

"What a stoic she is!" Mr. Grif- 
fith remarked one day. "She has the ' 
courage of a soldier T 

This compliment was provoked by 
a dreadful fall she had taken when 
running very fast down a graveled 
walk. She had slipped and fallen, 
the sharp gravel having torn all the 
skm from her fingers and the palms j 
of her hands. 

"Are you hurt'" we called out ter- ' 
nfied. But she shook her head and 
set her teeth, refusing to stop until 
she had done the scene all over 
again without any further mishap. 

But one unhappy day Miss Law- , 
rence was very badly injured in pic- 
tures. It was perhaps a little over 
a year and a half ago when she was 
playing with the Universal. 

Matt Moore and she were in a 
scene together where the house was 
set on fire, and he was supposed to 
have fallen unconscious. She lifted 
him up in her arms and dragged him 
to the top of a long staircase. Some- 
how or other she caught her heel in 
her dress and before anyone could 
come to her aid, she had fallen the 
whole length of the stairway, se- 
verely injuring her spine 

For one year and a half she was 
away from pictures, with the public 
clamoring for her return. But now 
she is starring again, although, un- 
happily, I have just learned that she 
is not feeling as well as she had 
hoped. 

Many girls have written to ask j 
me where they could send letters ol 
ap p reciatio n to her, and I am quite ! 
sure that, even if she were resting, 
the Universal Film Company would 
forward them to her. 

Answer* to Correspondents 
C, C— Paul Capellani plays the 
role opposite Alice Brady in "La 
Boheme." You did indeed see him 
in the other pictures you mention, 
but you forget that the art of make- 
up has the power to change thor- j 
oughly an actor's appearnce. 

Betty M— Lilian Walker is still \ 
with the Yitagraph. Barbara Ten-; 
nant is the leading woman in "The i 
Dollar Mark." 

F. G. S— Alice Brady played the 
leading role. ' Blanche Gordon, in 
"The Rack " Tom Gordon was 
played ,by Milton Sills: Jack and 
Louise Trecman were Chester Bar- 
nett and June Elvidge. 

A. G. — Mary Fuller is with the 
Eastern Universal Studio. Mignon 
Anderson is with Thanhouser. 
Creighton Hale is with Pathe Ex- 
change. 

B. L. — Pauline Frederick played the 
lead in "Lydia Gilmore." You may 
address her in care of the Famous 
Players' New York office. 

B. B — My sister Lottie was born 
in Toronto. Canada. Yes, she was 
with the old Biograph Company. 
The character you refer to in "The 
Diamond from the Sky" in which 
she appeared was Esther Stanley. 
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PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET. 
Marguerite Clark. 
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XE afternoon when I came I talking about her career she told us 
sauntering into the studio. I ft £«„ S^X\&St SA 
stopped before one of the centrated upon her one effort to 
sets and looked long and admiringly ! reach the top of the ladder I would I 
upon a cunning little girl with gold- - sa y that she had already succeeded., 

w i a w ,~..~A wouldn t vou' 

en brown curls and big. round. Always with her little sister is the | 
brown eyes. I elder Miss Clark, and the two of! 

"Some new child actress," I whis- them live in a pretty artistic home, I 
pered to the girl who stood beside quietly and tranquilly after the stress 
«a j • ". l j i:__t" ol l "e long, hard days at the studio, 

me. And isn t she a darling. So man » RirIs hav ' e written to ask 1 

I noticed then the errant smile n , e where they can send letters of] 
that flitted across my friend's face, appreciation to Marguerite Clark: j 
but she said nothing, just to see how , send them in care of the Famous 
, . ... ... 'Players Studio, 130 West ^6th street. 

long I would be fooled. ..jN'ew York City. 

"I have been introduced to her." 

she remarked, evading my question. Answers to Correspondents. 

"How old do you think she is?" B . T— The leading man in "The 

"Oh, about twelve!" I replied, as Innocence of Ruth." an Edison film. I 
I took another look at the little girl, was Edward Earle. Tie role of 

who sat swinginz her bare legs over, K"J, h *'" f >, T <1 by }"& 5» na - 

. " ■ , . . tou probablv have seen Miss Dana 

the edge ot a Morris chair and was on the sU g e as she p]aye< j the 

at that moment tying on her big leading role in "The Poor Little 

doll's sunbonnet. , Rich Girl." j 

The little girl saw us looking at T . ,. _ 
. . " . ... ... ". T. L. K. — The character tou refer! 

her, turned and smiled with the to in -r he Cheat" was plaved by 
ghost of a bashful grin. There was Sessue Hayakawa. He is still with 
something about her face which the Lasky studio. hi« last appear-] 
seemed strangely familiar, but I de- | ance havin « *>een_in "The Alien." 
cided that it was because I had, Hfnrj . w.— Doris Kenyon played' 
probably seen her around the studio the roie opposite George Beban in 1 
before I "The Pawns of Fate." She is with 

Just then Mr. Zukor stepped up L h /. W .° r!d ™™ Corporation. Mr.. 
. .. . ... .. ,:'. • , Beban is now with Pallas. , 

beside me, and calling the little girl 1 — 

over, he said. "I would like to intro- K D.-Julian Eltinge has never' 
duce you to Miss Marguerite Clark. app e are d in the films. I think vou 
our new ingenue reler to j ulian L' Stran(? e, who 'ap- j 

Of course I fairly gasped— for peared with p au i jne Frederick in 
though I had seen Miss Clark many "Sold.' "Zaza." and "Bella Donna." I 
times on the stage, I had not dream- — 

ed that she was such a little bit of a T. C.— Edna Mayo is not related to 
girl. She had looked very tiny in Frank Mayo. Yes, I am slightly I 
"Prunella" and delightfully feminine taller than Marguerite Clark. Bar-, 
in "Anatole" when she played oppo- j bara Tennant is still with the World ( 
site Jack Barrymore, but here she Film Corporation. 
was — pinafored and bare-legged, — 

made up for her first picture, "Wild- Beulah G. — Kitty Gordon appeared ' 
flower, which was perhaps one of in "As in a Looking Glass" and "Her 
her greatest successes. Maternal Right." She will be star- j 

Of course we both laughed at my red in another photoplay shortly, | 
complimentary mistake, but she had "The Crucial Test." All were World, 
become quite used to it, as almost films. I do not kr.ow whether your 
every one in the studio had tumbled theater will show them or not. prob- I 
to the same conclusion as I, all in- ably in the near future. Why not, 
terested because a prety new little ask? 
theatrical child had joined our 
forces. 

"Did you ever sec such tiny feetj 
in all the world?'' many of the girls I 
remarked as they looked at her row 
of little twelve and a half shoes; or, 
"such dear liitle hands!" they would: 
exclaim. 

"She's more like a doll than a 
really, truly gTOwn-up lady," two of 
the children whispered about her, 
and in fact, she was not much larger | 
than the doll she was playing with 
I in "Wildflower." 

Her second success was "The 
Crucible." Then there followed 
"The Goose Girl," produced by the 
Lasky Company in California: "Gret- 1 
na Green," and "The Pretty Sister 
of Jose," in which my brother Jack 
played the role of Jose, opposite 
Miss Clark. 

Many people have liked her best 
in "Helene of the North" — some say 
that she was her prettiest in "Out 
of the Drifts," but there was no; 
play she appeared in where she was 
as dear as in "Still Waters." 

"Silks and Satins" is her latest pic- 
ture, where she plays the dual role j 
of a modern girl and her own grand- 
mother, when she was a young 
girl many years ago. 

Sometimes it is whispered about 
that Marguerite Clark will return to 
the stage, and we know that the 
theatergoers all look forward to her 
advent across the footlights again, j 
There never " was a cleverer come- 
dienne than she in "Baby Mine," her 
great Broadway success a few sea- j 
sons ago. 

Miss Clark is one of the hardest 
working artists at the studio, and 
that is one of the reasons she has ; 
made such a phenomenal success. 
We call her "Miss Early Bird," for 
she is there just a few minutes after 
the studio doors are swung open. In 





PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET. 
Charlie Chaplin. 
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ONE afternoon when my mother I !»>& comedy is the most serious thing | 
and I were dining at a cafe ! » «« world, ^1* laughs with the 
in Southern California, a very i n onc OI - ,,. , y ther articles, 1 1 
good-looking, ascetic young man with I mentioned that Charlie Chaplin's ' 
large, melancholy dark eyes, a shock j greatest ambition is to play the role ' 
of wavy black hair and a rather ^ft&e ^AA^ 
drooping mouth, came sauntering in I a ]l actors and actresses— the desire 
and sat down at the table next to j to portray roles the exact opposite | 
us. ( of their own specialties. ; . 

■it .i_;_t 1. „ ▼ 1 • j Charlie Chaplin was a success in 

I think he is a poet." I whispered London M oZ he came to America. 
to my mother, for he wore a dark In fact, it was in London, many 
tie around his collar and had the years ago. that he first saw the walk 
abstracted, dreamy manner of one °? the °'d character who inspired 

■ 11 1 ■ l _t_ n,s present fairtous make-tip. 

who is eternally seeking rhythm in As Mr Chaplin tells it, the old 
words. Just because he did look so man was one of the hangers-on who I 
lonely and friendless we were quite decorated the doorway of a saloon : 
sympathetic, nor did my mother f nd waited patiently until a eus-j 
, , ./ , " ' tomer would drive up. He was a 

overlook the fact that the young gcmty old felIow wjth his , and 

man ordered a very light supper, feet all tied up in bundles of rags, 
after first asking the waiter for his and laboriously he would shuffle ! 
pencil ' over to ,ne - strcet and hold the 

•wwl in * «_• ... t I horses, hoping i'or a few pennies' 1 

There! I whispered triumphant- .reward which would buy him his, 
ly, as he abstractedly wrote a few ale. 

lines upon a piece of paper, "I knew | Charlie Chaplin was just a boy at 
he was a poet!" ! that t,m ? and was so amused by the 

mi..,.. . „ I old man s walk he would give imi- 

Such a nice-looking boy, came | tations of it before his family, but 
my mother s return whisper. 1 1 because he was scolded for mimick- 
hope that he is not like most poets j ing the infirmities of anyone, he for. 
and cannot afford a really, truly 1 got all about it until, years later, 
square meal. You know I just! when he was on the vaudeville 
couldn't help overhearing what he j stage, he tried it on the audience 
ordered — strong tea and a plate of 1 and they laughed! 



tomatoes I" 

For fifteen minutes we sat gazing 
steadily at him, until a familiar fig- 
ure sauntered in and drew up a seat 
opposite our poet It was Mack 
Sennett 

"Well." said Charlie Chaplin— for 
it was he — after Mack Sennett had 
sat there for a few minutes looking 
over his shoulder at what he was 
writing; on the paper, "you see I 
have just been figuring out my 
next year's income. Taking royal- 
ties, salary, and all, I cannot make 
a cent less than $350,000!" 

Several weeks later, when we were 
introduced, I confided to him my 
first opinions of him, and how wc 
both laughed over them, though I 
c»n assure you it is not the first 
time the world's greatest comedian 
has been taken for a somber-eyed 
poet. But that is why he is the 
jrotWa greats*, cpaitdain. because 



He is now with the Mutual, al- 
though for years he was associated 
with the Keystone. 

All of the boys who have written 
me, asking me to intercede person- 
ally for them to try to get them an 
autographed picture of Charlie Chap- 
lin, had better write to him direct, 
but I am not sure whether they will 
be rewarded or not 

He has many imitators, but there 
is no one who has the delightful 
personality nor is one-half so mag- 
netic on the screen. He is very ver- 
satile. So versatile, in fact, that he 
took me in a second time. 

I was visiting the Keystone studio 
one day, when my attention was at- 
tracted to a very pretty girl in a set 

"Is she a new star?" I asked Mack 
Sennett, and h' roared with laughter 
— calling Charlie Chaplin over to do 
a little bit of a Pavlowa before met 

"Not * girl'' h* cried aa tha c#- 

"ledian pulled off his wipr. "but? 
Charlie Chaplin, the inimitable!" 

Answers to Correspondcr.;: 

t .John T — Edna Purviance playetf 
j the role of the stenographer in "The 
I Bank." She is now with Mutual 
j Company, playing in Chaplin films,' 

G B. — Yes. Yera Sisson was re* 
j cently married. She is now Mrs. 
I Richard Rosson. It is understood 
: that Geraldine Farrar will return to 
Lasky to be starred in more film* 
I this coming season. 

T. C. H.— Henry Walthall's eye* 
are not blue but brown. He waa 
with the old Biograph Company but, 
is now with Essanay. I do not knovSJ 
what he will appear in next 

E. W— The little girl in "Th«. 
Devil's Daughter" (Fox) was Jan«| 
Lee. You can address Gerda Holme* ' 
care of the Equitable (World Film)., 

"Inquirer" — There were twdb 
I productions of "Carmen" — one by* 
' the Lasky Company with GeraldinaM 
Farrar, the other by Fox CompanyJ 
featuring Theda Bara. They were 
both very good; it would be impos-j 
sible for me to state which wa*ji 
"best." ' 

H. G. — Perhaps your former Icttee 
went astray — I have no record of it*, 
If you will write again and state tb*' 
questions to which you wish a*M 
swers, I will be only too glad t*a 
answer them through these columnsv 
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PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET. 

FRITZI SCHEFF. 
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OOOH, Madvne, but zis is | 
ze most charming face 1 1 
have evair seen!" babbled 
the loquacious Madame of the little 
French hat shop. "Mile. Scheff, 
vous ettes tres chic in lis wan lee- 
tle hat and in zis wan other to beeg 
hat.r 

At the name "Mile. Scheff" I 
edged around a l*r«e decorative 
screen and peeked over the top so 
that I could catch a better glimpse 
of dainty little Fritzi Scheff, trying 
on a hundred hats or to, and buying 
—well, most of them, because one 
thing to be said about Mist Scheff, 
she is the most extravagant pur- 
chaser of feminine finery of all the 
actresses on the stage. 

Later I was introduced, and 
when she came out to the Bosworth 
studio, now the Morotco, to appear 
in her first pictures, I was playing 
in California at the same time and 
was very much entertained at her 
own childish amusement over the 
novelty of moving pictures. 

Miss Scheff told me herself that 
perhaps no one had a more hopeless 
icputation for being a temperamen- 1 
taf termagant than she. 

"Alors! Meet Mary," and her eyes 
rolled around vivaciously, "Que pen- , 
scz vous — oh! excuse moi — I speak i 
in English for-r-r you — What do you 
think they tall me about how they 
prcparrre for my coming to zis stu- 
dio? Joost lak a warship painted 
gray for battle! Why, wan I come 
T say, "How-do-you-do, my kind 
friends! I am ver' pleased to meet 
you,' and zey — now then — zey loook 
at me so scare face — joost lak at eef 
I suffer from ze measles!" 

"That is because you are Conti- 
nental," I explained, "and we al- 
ways remember you as 'Mile. Mo- 
diste,' full of fire and spontaneity 
and the wonderful joy of living." 

It is true that all had anticipated 
warlike outbursts from Miss Scheff, 
but to their amazement she remained 
perfectly neutral! The truth of it is 
that most of the tempers newspapers 
and gossips have given to actresses 
are rumors, false and foolish, but 
then one must talk about stars — and 
society, so we are forced to believe 
— always hopes for the worst! 

There is one little story I enjoy 
telling about Fritzi Scheff, although 
she hlushingly denies it, contending 
that she docs not want to pose as a 
Lady Bountiful. 

It was a bleak afternoon several 
winters ago, following a dreadful 
snow storm, and banks of snow 
were piled high against the windows. 
The men had just shoveled a space 



to vehiclet could travel down the 
streets, and those who were forced 
to walk stumbled through snow- 
drifts which came almost to their 
kneet. 

Coining from rehearsals, our ma- 
chine was following close behind 
• e e u*J im - us,ne in which sat Frit- 
zi Scheff. The congested traffic held 
us up for fully ten minutet. and 
while we were sitting there, a pa- 
thetic figure of a woman rounded 
the corner, carrying in her arms a 
little child not more than a year old. 
The only protection the woman had 
was a shawl which had many tatters 
in it, and as she beat her way to 
the door of a shop, we noticed that 
she breathed upon the child's face 
in a vain endeavor to warm it. Then, 
shivering the drew the shawl closer 
around the two of them. 

Before we had time to step from 
our machine, Miss Scheff had thrown 
open the door of her limousine and 
was tripping through the snow to 
where the woman was standing, now 
leaning heavily against the shop 
door. We could not hear what the 
woman had to say to her, but after 
a brief conversation, we not only 
saw the opening of a gold mesh 
P" r ". out Miss Scheff was taking 
off her long fur scarf and wrapping 
'' around the woman and the baby. 
Then, without waiting to hear the 
woman's heartbroken gratitude, she 
had tripped back to the limousine, 
the door was slammed shut and she 
was gone, unconscious that any one 
had seen the little episode. 

It was through tears that we 
watched the woman, overwhelmed i 
by this good fortune, standing there 
with dilated eyes as she rubbed her 
hand slowly over the soft, warm fur, 
touching it as if it were a live thing.. 

Miss Scheff is now touring in 
vaudeville, and her popularity in this 
country has never waned. 

Answers to Correspondents. 
F.unice L — I think if you keep on 
studying drawing, vou will turn out 1 
to be quite an artist. The sketches' 
sent me are very clever. 

Jennie H. — Rainwater is consider- i 
ed a bleach and fine for the face and ! 
hair. Have you ever tried boracic j 
acid for bathing your eyes? 

Mrs. J. B. C— I wish to thank' 
you for your generous, kindly let- 
ter of praise, which is always a ; 
great encouragement in our work. 
Indeed, I would appreciate a picture 
of your little boys. 

Master Thomas Harvey — Your let- 
ter was very welcome to "Cinde- 
rella." It is indeed a fairyland where 
I spend my days, and I heartily 
echo your with that you may tome 
day visit me there. 

Josephine L. B.— Why don't yen 
try to write scenarios? Your suc- 
cess at a newspaper woman should < 
enable you to create tome very orig- I 
inal plots and the studio editors are 
trying for new material. 

D. S. — No. we do not expect to go 
to California this spring — at the j 
same time, we. can never tell where 
MET stories may take ua. I think 
the danger you suggest because of 
the border troubles is really insig- 
nificant, because there is no proba- 
bility California would be invaded. 
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PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET. 

ETHEL BARRYMORE. 
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NOT only have we always ad- 1 say a few words to them. It was | 
mired Ethel Barrymore as % **»» *' dislemted speech because, 
. . k„. .nere In not f very tlme she paused to catch her 
great actress, but there is not fc ^ ^ bQyj ^^ ^^ ^ 

a sweeter or more beautiful motner „.„h one of thfjr wj]<1 co i] ege vel!s> 

than Miss Barrymore, who in private which would make a mere battle of 

life is Mrs. Colt. To meet her off cannons pale into insignificance. 

- , ... tU , „,„,„.,■ MlSS Barrymore s latest success 

the stage one finds that the mother ^ „ Qur ^ McCh „ nev .. a de _ 

predominates; she talks with great bghtful comedy and one which we 
pride of her children, and they are i all enjoyed very much. 

so lovely you do not wonder she , 

is eager to have them near her. Answers to Correspondents. 

"Sometimes I think I would just Eloise J— It is impossible to tell 
like to rive up the stage and de- 1 from a photograph whether you are j 
u i n. .„ m» children " ' c,ever or no, > and . af t" a». it is 
vote my whole life to «T «"^«V j ability and not appearance which, 
Miss Barrymore confided. *n*yiwill distinguish you in any profet- ' 
are growing to fast and each dayjsion. Try the studios. 
they develop some new and unusu- ( 

i . •. ti v ... u nman » ' w - A ~ l often say that a poor 
al trait. How happy a woman IS, compI „ ion we „ car( . d for bt . c £ m „ 

when she is a mother, to live an- 1 better than a good complexion that 

other lifetime within her children." j is neglected. Cold cream vour cora- 

The first time I saw Miss Barry- ( Plexion well every night to open the 

' . . ... n( . _: r t ! pores. (jet only cosmetics of the 

more she was a sender slip oi a gin (bfSt grade _ che d g, ; 

in "Cousin Kate. But I met her j. skin 
only behind the footlights until last! 
winter, when I saw her often at the 
Sixty Club dances, the exclusive New 
York club which has been originat- 
ed by professionals and artists to 
meet every other Saturday night 
at Sherry's. She wore a beautiful 
black jet evening gown, which set 
off her lovely white shouldert and 
arms. Although she possesses rare, 
jewelry, she always dresses artisti- 
cally and simply, believing that a 
woman expresses her individuality 
through her gowns. 

We all love Miss Barrymore be- 
cause she is so delightfully human; 
she has the famous Barrymore sense, 
of humor and that wonderfully »' ian » ana -l ac * 

soothing, deep-toned voice one never j tnan *-°t«e- 

grows tired of listening to. -_ _ -, 

Some one the other day asked, **■ °Z*S" . " en «>os ar e ™t 
"Who of the profession represent \\°*S f " ou 8 h { °J .feature pictures, 
the truest aristocracy of the Sunf B?lf ^ 1 be B ^^ * 0od tWO ° f 
and we can answer that without hesi- j three reel photoplay., 
tancy, "The Barrymore family, who 
for four or five generations have 
striven for the pinnacle of refined, 
artistic success." 

I remember when we were young- 
sters how seriously we tried to imi- 
tate Miss Barrymore, her low, modu- 
lated speaking voice, her undulating 
walk and _her delightful little man- 
nerisms. She was my favorite, the 
actress I most longed to be like 
and the furthest star I could hitch 
my cart to, because she was tall and 
slender and dark, while I was hope- 
lessly blonde and helplessly tiny. 

We were very much interested 
when we heard that Miss Barry- 
more had gone into pictures and we 
had hoped she would appear in 
"Captain Jenks," one of the public's 
favorite plays in which she created 
the stellar role. • 

While she lost none of the charm 
of her personality in pictures, at 
the same time we missed the sweet 
cadences of her voice. 

One year when we were traveling 
with a road company, we happened 
to stop at Hew Haven and there 
we saw Ethel Barrymore in "Car- 
rots." It was during the Yale 
prom and the evening we dropped 
into the theater it swarmed like a 
beehive with buzzing college boys. 

I am sure Miss Barrymore will 
never forget what an ovation those 
cheering boys gave her, for in their 
enthusiasm they almost mobbed 
their way across the footlights. So 
deafening was the applause and the 
cries of "Speech 1" that Miss Barry- 
more was forced to take the center 
al tht Han aftei a curtain call tad 



J. L. — Hobart Bosworth was the 
leading man in Jack London's "The 
Sea Wolf." Kitty Gordon is with 
the World Film Corporation, and 
you can address your letter of praise 
to her in care of them. 

E. M. — Thank you very much for 
your clever suggestions. I will try 
to write upon the subjects you men- 
tion in the near future. 

J. R. — I was born in Canada and 
we lived there until we went upon 
the stage. Lottie is a year younger 
a year younger 
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ACK Sennett was an actor at|nett shuffled off with an indignant 
the Biograph studio when 1 i shrug of hi> shoulders: "Some dav— 

made my entry into pie- ! £"** £ *>'• l a '"„ Koing to make po- 
. ,, J . J , . i licemen iamous!" 

tures. and well I remember how And he did! He began to direct 
afraid I was of his humorous teas-, little one-reel comedies before he 
ing. He and Jim Kirkwood took it ,c ft the Biograph, and how surprised 
upon themselves to see that not a, w f,-*' er * **"> we sat among the 
■ j L t j j ..audiences and heard them laii"h iro- 

golden hour of my day winged its , roariou «| y „, t |. f ca; , crs of Mack 
flight without a little of their barb- , Sennett's policemen. 
wire torment making me just as un- j After he had left the Piograph, | 
comfortable as possible! ." c . , ' f " m « first a director of com- j 

One of the first pictures that Mack : comVd aVthr^T. ,h dirrC, ° r °1 ' 
_ ■ T . j ■ coinca\, ana then, as the vars sped I 

Sennett and I played in was a com- ; along. the millionaire owner of 
edy drama called, "All on Account the Keystone Producing Companv 
of the Milk." , which is one of the angels of the 

It was Blanche Sweet's first pic- j Triangle Film Company. 
ture and she was taking the part of | Mabel N'ormand. Charlie Chaplin. 

a lady's maid, the honor being thrust *^ A £* u *! e - ?*•«». f^" 
! ' ,,, . , , . . . and a d07e n others have helned to 

; upon me to fill the role of the lady. make the Keystone comedies famous 

Mack Sennett was the farmhand in j under his direction, 
i love with the maid — one of those | 

forlorn, lonely individuals who are ; Answers to Correspondents, 
so tremendously funny because they! J- B. — If your ankles are weak, 
play their comedy so seriously. Ar- 1 you must discard slippers and pumps 
thur Johnson was the leading man, ■ and wear high shoes for a while. I 
a young surveyor who stopped at ■ would see a doctor about the trouble 
the house to ask for a drink of i you mention with your skin, 
milk. Blanche, the maid, had com- 1 — ■ 

plained of a headache and 1, as the t L. M. — Tack Barrymore is on the 
indolent lady searching lor adven- i stage now, playing in "Justice." I 
ture, had donned her apron and j do not know whether he intends to 
posed as the maid to the unexpected] return to the studio or not. 
visitor. i — 

"I'd like to write scenarios my- S. D. — I cannot attempt to pre- 
self," Mack Sennett confided to me scribe for poison ivy, but would 
one day. "The fact of it is, Mary," ] advise you to see a doctor. It is 
and he whispered it rather sheepish- \ always dangerous to try the rem- 
ly, "I've been writing a lot of them I edies suggested by people without 

lately but they haven't been professional knowledge. 

accepted." ■ — 

"Pooh!" I replied with a super-) E, L. — If I were you. I would t«ke 
cilious air, "I've written scenarios — the children to a i-tudio and register 
several of them — and sold them as, their names, for if they have had 
fast as I wrote them!" so much experience on the stage, 

"Now, looky here, Mary," and ' they will be very desirable in pic- 
Mack Sennett's words certainly car- Hires. 

ried conviction, "1 want you to know # 

that the reason you sell those seen- J. A. — Why not see an oculist 
arios is all on account of your curls about the trouble with your eyes? 
—not because they have any merits Also try using boracic acid with an 
in them. Now my scenarios — there . r ye cup every night and morning. 
is something to them!" I I do and find it i great relief for 

"Yes, I know what there is to ; e ye strain, 
them," I replied, for there wasn't j — 

one of us in the studio who hadn't M. D— If you look in the direc- 
laughed over Mack Sennett's great- 1 tory, you will find the addresses of 
est failing — policemen! His scenarios j all your local studios. _ Leave your 
began and ended with policemen — j name, description, details of cxperi- 
big policemen, small policemen, thin ence and address with them, and 
policemen, fat policemen, good-na- ; they will send for you when in 
tured policemen and policemen who I need of your "type.' r 
could run as fast as a locomotive j 
could travel. 

I broached the subject as delicate- 1 
ly as I could, telling him that sum- 
ming up the suggestions of the in- 
telligent studio of us, if he left out i 
these comedy coppers, he might be j 
able to sell a few of his scenarios. > 

"Never you mind," and Mack Sen-' 
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PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET. 

JACK BARRYMORE. 
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WHEN Jack Barrymore came 1 His mother ran away and hid ' 
ro the Famous Players ' from h im. the great big lights wink- ' 

studio, for his first pic- ^"/''"^iT'.f.lV *"£ the ""t™ 

„ , , , . 1 ground, ominously, strange, sober 

tures, all work ceased from the mo- j faces surrounded him, but still he 

ment he stepped on to the stage to gurgled and crowed. We waited 

the second he left it because of his : and , waited and waited, but the 

spontaneous sense of humor. All lax. "57"" n# fc ? ,he «™^ li » le 
. , , , I cm L eks °» the Japanese babv. 

during the pantomime of the scenes ' Finally the director suggested we 
he interjected clever little comedy , had better send for tome comedian, 
lines until we fairly held our sides as he didn't know anything that 
with laughter; in fact, he always w °"' d „,H' ove th « ^appreciative to 
r— „. ,u u i .j- ..„ lears Q u "e as effectively as comedy, 

kept the whole studio in an up- i n desperation I hurried to Mr. 
roar, j Barrymore's dressing room and 

The moment my director called asked if he would step out upon the 
"Lights out," I would sneak off my i stage and do his best to make the 

set and steal around to where Jack j baby 

Barrymore was working and there] "Laugh?" he interrupted, pleased 
I would find Pauline Fredericks, j at what he considered a compliment 
Marguerite Clark and Hazel Dawn, ' "No," I replied briefly, "cry!" 
all peeking over the properties and i Meekly he followed me out to 
giggling at his, merry-making. j the set and then began a series of 

One afternoon Ethel Barrymore j antics which would have done credit 
came to the studio to laugh at her ; to a court jester, but the funnier he 
brother's antics and while we were j was, the more sober the baby, until 
whispering, behind the scenes, she ] finally the long desired cloudburst 
told me that she had always hoped j descended. That baby cried so 
the day would come when her j frantically and so furiously that 
brother and I would play together, i even its patient mother became quite 
either on the screen or the stage. I alarmed and took it away to a de- 
It was not many weeks after that ! serted corner for consolation, 
we were featured in a little sketch ! One wouldn't believe that the 
called "Saved by Wireless," a bur- 1 same Jack Barrymore who made us 
lesque on moving pictures, for the j laugh so heartily in "The Fortune 
Actors' Benefit Fund at the Forty- i Hunter" could ever reach such dra- 
fourth Street Theater. Miss Barry- 1 matic heights as he does in the 
more, true to her promise, sat in >' present production in which he is 
the first row, laughed at and ap- appearing, "Justice." 
plauded us heartily. And here is another interesting 

Right in the middle of our act, '*** about Mr. Barrymore: He and 
which we had rehearsed but a few | J"* brother Lionel studied abroad to 
times, I was quite overcome with 
stage fright, and, woe betide me! I 
forgot some of my lines. 

Dumbly I stared up at Mr. Barry- 
more, who stood there with his 
usual poise, smiling down at me and 
waiting for me to say something. 

"Forgot your lines!" came a chal- 
lenging whisper under his breath. 
There was something in his arro- 
gant taunt which made me determine 
that I mustn't let him get the best 
of me, and this is where my moving 
picture training stood me in good 
stead. I simply did not make any 
further attempt at tines, bit carried 
the scene in comedy pantomime. 

"Humph! I'm on to you, Mary," 
he whispered, with his back to the 
audience. "You rehearsed this whole 
business just to put one over on 
me!" 

Bravely did I keep a sober face 
and finished the act just as I would 
have done if the camera and not the 
eyes of the audience had been turn- 
ed upon me and, luck being with 
me. I got away with it! 

Miss Barrymore showered her 
amused congratulations on me after 
the performance, but not my lead- 
ing man, Mr. Jack, who doesn't be- 
lieve to this day that I did not at- 
tempt to put one over on him. 

And just because he always spins 
this yarn on me, I am going to tell 
a better one on him, about the time 
when the little Japanese baby who 
played in "Madame Butterfly" was 
so good-natured it refused to cry 
in the scenes when crying was im- 
perative. In spite of the fact there 
are some people who believe that we 
stick pins into children and other- 
wise mistreat them when we want 
to make the tears eome, mothers 
whose children have worked in the 
studios never worry about unkindly 
treatment, as we are always very 
indulgent; but here was a little Jap- 
anese baby who refused to cry, 
even though we wished it upon 
him! 



become artists, before they made 
their successes on the stage. 

Some of the pictures Mr. Barry- 
more has appeared in are "The Red 
Widow," "Man From Mexico," "Are 
You a Mason?" "Nearly a King," 
"The Incorrigible Dukane" and "The 
Stolen Bridegroom." 

Answers to Correspondents. 
To the girl who wrote me and 
insisted yellow does not photograph 
white — The deeper tints of orange 
photograph dark but there are cer- 
tain tones of yellow which look 
white on the screen. Go to any 
studio and see all of the men's shirt 
fronts dyed yellow. 

"Anxious" — Desiring to meet the 
young man who lives opposite you, 
I would wait until he sought an in- 
troduction. 

Betty J. — Write a brief synopsis 
of the photoplay you have in mind, 
have it typewritten and send it 
(with stamps to cover return pos- 
tage) to any reputable photoplay 
company, for the attention of their 
scenario department. 

Helen F. — If you cannot afford to 
have your eyebrows removed by 
electricity where they meet over the 
nose, vou can remove them by pull- 
ing them out with tweezers, al- 
though in the latter way they are 
bound to grow in again. 

R. E.— The old style of using 
"rats" in the hair is almost obsolete. 
It overheats the scalp and causes 
the hair to fall out 




PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET. 

ELLA HALL. 
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THE other afternoon I saw two' One unusually cold day for a Cali- 

dear old ladies standing on jP rn .'a summer, a friend and 1 were 

the sidewalk, watching the S™>«. «*■ Hollywood Boulevard 

jtaking of pictures, only they had no t TjSSfiSteSA SOTS 

! idea it was the "movies which were dressed in old-fashioned clothes. 

1 arousing their interest and their w J* lk,n K down the street with an 

'sympathies. They stood very close *!?£/ v"»n. evidently her grand- 

j together, hankie, in hand, trying thfm werT'bundfeTin furfan Hog 

, to wedge their way through the coats, but the little girl tripped along 

crowd jo they might get a better shivering in her flimsy cotton dress 

view of the little lame girl who and low socks. 

had been run over by a big auto- . '*" ' {*** „* ridiculous way to 

' „_;,- dress a child! my friend scornfully 

u a .u- t, . ,». da. a. ' ,a . CUU Kl' a " d 1 ,eaned °«t of the 

It made me think of the day a. automobile to catch a glimpse of the 

the old Biograph studio when Ella little one. 

Hall and I were playing orphan "Hi, there. Ella Hall!" I called 

sisters in one of Mr. Griffith's pic- out . rn»ch to my friend's astonish- ' 

-«• , W« w« lust about the same Z^lfiTj&?tt£& 

size, though Llla had such a little, and did what I should have known 

i wistful, child face she always played better than to do— interrupted a 
a real little girl of ten. Our make- ."""'!"* Picture scene! But fortu- 

ups were perfect, and I do not be- \™% £ r ™- *£» Weber, one of 

* ' ,. , w „_ '"> nearest triends, was the director, 

lieve there ever could have been f or it was at the time they were 

I two more pitiful looking "young- putting on "Jewel," that delightful 

uns" than we were. „^.e„ y ,i, dram , a '"r T hic , h , E,,a . , HaU 

At the noon hour, when .e were \*** «« "* ° f 'he little g.r . 

told we could stray to a far corner „*£ Hal^ is^a^ver^ dainty l.u.e 

| and eat our luncheon, which gener- silver toned hair. Although she is 

ally consisted of stale sandwiches not older than io or 20, she looks 

and hard boiled eggs, Ella Hall and n °t a day over 16. and that is why 

, , 7 .j v -_j snc P'ays without anv difficulty in 

I wandered into a field nearhv and children's parts. Her leading man is 

sat on a big rock by the roadway. Robert Leonard, and they are 

The large, greasy sandwiches were a " r y popular pair with the "picture | 

devoured in a hurry, but Ella Hall aud '™ccs today. 

and I sat munching long on two ■ Y °" **• h »« *•"»«" ?» "If™* 

, . ... ,j me . n ." e a tetter of praise might 

very pathetic, dned-up old oranges, re aeh her, can address your letters 
which served as dessert . "re of Universal City, Hollywood, 

While we were sitting there, a Ca '- 

handsome carriage drove past us 
and we noticed a dear, grandmoth- • 



Answers to Correspondents. 



, , , , . Katherine A.— Thank you for your 

erly old lady looking at us sympa- encouraging letter. I do try ■to 
thetically out of the window. The give the best advice I can. 
carriage hadn't gone a hundred feet I ■ ■ 

when wc saw a white gloved hand I ^Mk ■P~~ '*. is fa ? T .to R"et in 




That dear little old lady had been 
touched at the sight of these two 
poor little children sitting by the 
roadway eating those withered or- 
anges. Her heart and her eyes were 
too filled with tears to waste time 
on empty words, so she tremblingly 
opened her purse and handed us 
a dollar bill! 

So overwhelmed were we that we 
in turn could find no words, either 
of thanks or explanation, and me- 
chanically Ella Hall took the dollar 
bill from the extended fingers. An- 
other dab of handkerchief to the 
tender, faded blue eyes, and the dear 
little old lady was gone. 

"Oh, my goodness!" Ella Hall 
whispered to me, shocked at the 
sight of the dollar bill. "Hadn't 
we better run after her to give it 
back and explain?" 

I shook my head. The carriage 
was already turning a bend in the 
road; and after all, why steal from 



senption and address, and they will 
send for you when they are in need 
of your "type." 

Trixie — I am glad your writings 
have had such success. Why not try 
to get acquainted with your actress 
neighbor as you would with any one ' 
else? No, of course all actresses 
are not bad — most of them are as 
respectable and well-behaved as 
women in any other line of work. 

Charles D. — The picture you ad- 
mire is my favorite picture. Thank 
you for your friendly letter. 

Mrs. Hamilton T. S.— Thank you 
for your very pleasing letter. I 
enjoyed the role of ,T Poor Little I 
Peppina" very much; in fact, I en- 1 
joy every role I am cast for. Each | 
one has something new in it for 
me. 

E. W. — I do not know whether | 



the mother heart the pleasure this | you could become an actress or not 

sincere desire to make some one j whether you have the necessary 
happy had given her? qualifications. Actresses buy their I 

"That's a 



grand idea, Mary; we 
can give it to the janitor's little 
girl," and Ella and I danced off 
gaily, climbed over the fences and 
ran all the way back to the studio 
to tuck the dollar bill into the j 
scrawny little hand of a child who 
really needed it 

Ella Hall has been with the Uni- \ 
versal Company and has starred in : 
some unusually clever productions, j 
I had not sees her for several years 
until last summer in California, when 
I raa across her quit*, by accident 



clothes in the same shops where 
women in other professions make 
their purchases, or in some of the I 
shops catering specially to the stage 
trade. 
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PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET. 

A WEEK-END WITH ELSIE JAMS. 

Copyright. IBlcI, by The McClure Wewapwper indicate Ratered m* Stationer* 
Hall, London. 411 rtahta reaerved. Including richta of translation. Publi- 
cation of thla article In whole or In part la expreaalr prohibited eieept 
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ON Saturday and Sunday after- 
noons, like queens in their 
royal palaces, the Janises 
hold eourt at their beautiful country 
home at Tarrytown, N. Y. It is a 
great pleasure to anticipate these 
week-ends, when we all motor out 
there, for at this rendezvous there 
congregate some of the greatest 
celebrities of today. Last Sunday, 
when we were driving through the 
country we dropped in unexpectedly 
for tea, and found that an even 
dozen others had had the same hap- 
py impulse. And what a glorious 
afternoon .jt turned out to be I 

Driving up to the house, we heard 
the strains of a beautiful voice and 
knew that John Thomas, the famous 
Swedish tenor, was singing "Aida." 
It was he who created such a furore 
at the Winter Garden last year, fol- 
lowed with another success as lead- 
ing man in "Alone at Last," during 
the winter season. 

Sometimes Miss Janis, who is 
quite an accomplished musician, ac- 
companies him, but if he foreswears 
the classics, Irving Berlin plays his 
latest ragtime and we all join in the 
chorus, especially the stirring har- 
monies of "They're On Their Way 
to Mexico." 

It is great fun to hear the dif- 
ferent composers who visit Miss 
Janis play their latest musical crea- 
tions long before they reach the 
ears of the public, or the poets read 
their verses even before the apprais- 
ing eyes of the editors scan the 
manuscript. 

Paul Dickey was there on this 
particular afternoon, he of the clever 
pen, who wrote "Miss Information," 
the vehicle starring Elsie Jams this 
last winter season in New York. 

Douglas Fairbanks and his fam- 
ily arrived shortly after we _ did, 
bringing with them the Clifton 
Crawfords. Poor Douglas Fairbanks 
has had an unfortunate accident, 
and because of it we made him 
quite a hero. During the taking 
of one of his scenes, a super or 
extra man became rattled when the 
camera was grinding and accident- 
ally discharged a rifle full into Mr. 
Fairbank's face. It was loaded with 
pebbles, sand and gunpowder, and if 
Mr. Fairbanks had not swung quick- 
ly around when he saw the man 
turning the rifle upon him, he might 
have gotten the full blast in his 
face and had his eyes put out. As 
it was. the pebbles glanced across 
the eyelids, inflammation set in and 
the doctors feared for two or three 
days he would never be able to see 
again, but though he wears a band- 
age and dark glasses, he has the 
confidence of the surgeons that he 
will be well enough to go back 
into pictures within a few weeks. 

In spite of extended sympathies, 
over his misadventure, a riotous 
time followed their entrance. Each 
was called upon to contribute to the 
vaudeville performance which took 
place on the stage between the 
great library and the living room, 
and during the laughter and ap- 
plause, Billie Burke and her hus- 
band, Mr. Ziegfeld, arrived. 

Miss Burke, who thoroughly en- 
joys playing in pictures, gave us 
a cunning imitation of how she act- 
ed before the camera: in fact, it 
all ended up by our writing a spon- 



taneous moving picture plot starring 
the Castles and Miss Blanche Bates, 
and all taking part in it! 

Elsie Janis made us laugh heart- 
ily over her latest imitations, which 
included all of us present And 
then she insisted I must do my imi- 
tation of Charlie Chaplin. Of course, 
for that I had to borrow a pair of 
men's boots, and such a chivalrous 
party of men I discovered myself 
in the midst of! It wouldn't be 
quite fair to tell who wore the 
largest shoes, so I shall keep it 
a secret as to whose shoes I bor- 
rowed, but. at any rate, I did my 
best to imitate the inimitable Charlie 
Chaplin. 

And then the supper! Oh, but I 
could dwell for pages and pages 
upon that elegant supper and the 
merry, sparkling stories that were 
told over the black coffee; for pro- 
fessional people strive almost harder 
to entertain each other than they do 
to entertain the audiences which are 
not always in tune with them. 

Speaking of that I remember hear- 
ing Caruso sing more beautifully in 
the old-fashioned parlor of a little 
country hotel than he had ever 
sung before the great audiences of 
the Metropolitan. 

Sometimes the Dolly sisters drive 
out there and then it's time to dear 
back the rugs and, if there are no 
musicians present to turn on the 
Yictrola while they show us all of 
the latest dancing steps. The fore- 
most artists, musicians and authors 1 
find there a veritable haven of rest 
and amusement so that is why an 
invitation to Tarrytown embodies 
both pleasure and promise. 

Answers to Correspondents. 

T. R. P.— Marguerite Clark Is still 
with Famous Players. I do not 
know of the other actress you men- 
tion. Mabel Normand now has her 
own company in California. 

Rose J. — No, Mr. Belasco never 
directed me in a picture. Neither 
has he been a moving picture di- 
rector. The rumor you heard was 

false. 

Hattie May— "Tess of the Storm 
Country" was filmed in Los Angeles. 
Antonio Moreno played the leading 
role in "Youth," which was produced 
by the Vitagraph Company. 

M. S. — Phyllis Allen played the 
role you refer to in "The Submarine 
Pirate." "The Bondman" was a Fox 
production and was filmed in Los 
Angeles. 

Henrietta T— To get into pic- 
tures, go to the various studios, 
leave your photograph, description 
and address. They will send for you 
when they are in need of an ac- 
tress of your type. 

Roberta R. F— The actor who 
played the crippled gypsy in "The 
Unbroken Law ' was Nicholas Dun- 
eai. Muriel Ostriche played the lead- 
ing role in "The Daughter of the 
Sea." 
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PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET. 
ALICE BRADY. 
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AVERY merry laugh, full of 
youthful and joyous magnet- 
ism, was closely followed by 
Miss Alice Brady, for we jokingly 
tell her that her laughter always 
precedes her and even if she wore 
gum shoes or put on a Charlie- 



upon the stage and acknowledged 
the hearty applause of the audi- 
ence. 

"For lan's sake!" said the little 
old lady, "\ ou don't tell me that's 
the gel that just died!" 

As she addressed her conversa- 
tion to all of us, we all turned and 
acknowledged it, consciously trving 



Chaplin makeup or a Pinkcrtonito hide a little grin which tickled 
sombrero she could never deceive : the corners of our mouths. The 

us for one moment once she open- jK-"£ • t0 ° k her f. ea ' a * ain and 
. . , . \ i listened in open-mouthed wonder to 

ed her mouth and we caught a Alices little speech of "I thank 
faint echo of her tinkling laughter. J you." 

"I just can't help it," and she ' Ar, d then she sang two vcrv cun- 

giggled again. "I am so full <*\%%££ ^iau^ £"$£ 

happiness all of the time that it i Brady will be remembered as hav- 

just bubbles over!" ! ing sung the leading roles in the 

We studied her for a moment— SuffivM-ConwdiM operas. 



her merry, sparkling eyes and her 
apple-red cheeks, for truly she is 



She has «,uch a lovely voice one 
almost regrets she is giving up her 
whole career to pictures these days, 
'!..,# *k. :_ 1:1... _r .i_- _.t: . 



one of the rarest specimens of ' but she is like many of the oth^r 
health I have ever seen. She is stars of the stage — she loves the 
straight and broad and full-throat- ! work in the out of doors and the 
ed, with red lips, white, even i pleasure of bring able to spend her 
teeth and dark hazel eyes, which evenings in her own home, 
have such a merry twinkle in them j Her father is one of the greatest 
that you smile at her whether you I theatrical producers in the world, 
expected to or not. | Mr. William A. Brady, and he is' 

I went to see her in her picture, i very proud of this lovely daughter 
"La Boheme," when it was appear- 1 of his — not only of her appearance, 
ing at the Loew theater, and j but of her ambitions, which are of 
thought she was so clever in the j the highest, for she says she is de- 
role of Mimi, which is a very diffi- 1 tcrmined to climb to the very top 
cult one, especially for a girl of j of the ladder and is willing to work 
such blooming spirit and health. ! night and day toward that goal. 
But even though we professional j The first picture I ever saw Miss 
women are more conscious than the i Brady in — I am not sure, but I 
public that what we see before us ; think it was the first picture she 
is a clever actress playing a role, j appeared in — was "As Ye Sow." 
we are just as touched as they by j We were out in California at the 
any moment of sorrow or emotion. , time and all of us went to the Los 

I know that when Mimi was dy- 1 Angeles Auditorium to see it. 
ing I made quite a rustling sound, | "I don't imagine she will be as 
opening my pocketbook to get out pretty on the srieen as she is 08," 
my handkerchief and daub it to my ' some one remarked. "One of her 
eyes. But, to go me one better, j greatest charms is her lovely col- 
there was an old lady sitting in j oring and that is lost!" 
back of me who, took Mimi's death But she did not disappoint us 
so seriously that I could hear a ; one bit, for her features are clear 
sharp intake of breath which ; cut and her deep dimples give her 
sounded mighty like a vigorous a very roguish expression 



sob. 

"And to think the pore little 
thing's gone and died," she la- 
mented, when the picture was over 
and the lights were swung on. 
Then, lo, and behold 1 the little old 
lady wasn't any happier than I 
artttn "Alice Brady herself appeared 



Alice has just finished a new pic- 
ture, "Miss Petticoats," and though 
it has not been released in New 
York yet I am very anxious to see 
it, as I am told she is her very 
prettiest in it 

Among her other successful pic- 
tures were. "The Ballet GirL" 
"Then I'll Come Back to You," 
"Tangled l-"ates" and "The Rack." 



Answers to Correspondents. 
G. F. — Your scenario was return- 
ed because the Famous Players is 
a five reel feature producing com- 
pany and they do not accept one, 
two or three reel comedies. 

G. B. — The company to which 
you sent your manuscripts i.> not 
considering plays at the present 
time which are not constructed in 
their own scenario department. 

E. W. — Harper's Publishing Com- 
I pany owns the copyright of the 
I book you mention and if you sub- ' 
init a scenario made from this book 1 
1 you would find yourself in serious 
trouble. "Evangeline" has already | 
been done in pictures, and "Enoch 1 
Arden" was made by the Fine I 
Arts, with Lilian Gish in the lead- I 
mg role. 

R. P.— "The Fall of a Nation" I 
was not directed by Mr. Griffith, 
but by Thomas Dixon, who is the 
author of both "The Birth of a Na- 
tion" and the above mentioned 
play. It will probably be some 
weeks before it reaches your home 
town. 

J. L. — If your hair is inclined to 
be curly, try running a dampened 
comb through it, using small hair- j 
pins to hold the waves in place. 
This is my favorite way of curling 
my hair on dry summer days. 




PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET. 
ANTONIO MORENO. 



copyright. HU. by The MeCtnru *« w "l 
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WHEN one looks at "Tony." 
as we call him, one's mind 
immediately takes mental 
flights across the emerald seas to 
opal Spain, for Tony is a Spaniard 
and very loyal to his beautiful, col- 
orful country. He tells us many 
interesting stories of Spain, although 
he always adds: "I would rather 
live in this great America than any 
place in the world. In fact, I was 
educated here in the American pub- 
lic schools where the American peo- 
ple have always been so friendly to 
the Spaniards." 

The other afternoon we were talk- 
ing of Spain and its fete days. 

"Have you ever seen a bullfight?" 
he asked me eagerly. 

I shuddered just a little bit — I 
could not help it — for the pictures I 
had seen of the bulls goring the 
poor, unprotected horses had al- 
ways sent a chill of horror down my 



spine. 

"Once when I was in Juarez on 
the border of Mexico," I told him, 
"they tried to get me to peek into 
the arena for only a few moments 
to see the most famous bullfighter 
in the world — Mazantini, I think his 
name was." 

"Ah, Antonio Mazantini!" and his 
great, dark eyes grew round and 
sparkling. "Surely it could not have 
been Mazantini, for it was too many 
years ago that he went to Pueblo 
in Mexico for his last appearance 
on this continent Tony Mazantini 
— he was a great favorite of Madrid, 
Tony was — and when, a few years 
ago, I returned to Spain to visit my 
people, I was introduced to this 
matador. 

" "On the next fete day, Tony,' he 
said to me, for you see we were 
both of the s name and one 

frowi very fa r v ith friends in 

.spania,' "the. be the most 

spectacular buling. fiven this year. 
You must come and be one of my 
guests.' 

"Perhaps it is cruel to you Ameri- 
cans," Tony continued to me, "but 
in Spain it is one of the greatest 
arts, this killing of the bull by the 
matador, who, with one lunge of his 
sword, strikes the vital spot and 
puts the poor, tortured animal out 
of his misery." 

"And did you go to the fete?" I 
interrupted him. 

"To my regret" he replied, "for 
before the eyes of ten thousand peo- 
ple, we saw Antonio Mazantini 
gored to his death. I, like the peo- 
ple, screamed like a madman, but 
his sweetheart, who stood behind 
me — she was so cold like an icicle. 
You see. Miss Mary, it is the way 
of the Spanish girl — the Americans 
think she is cold and cruel, but it is 
because she does not cry with her 
eyes, but with her heart! to cry 
with the tears in the heart is to 
make one suffer more than if the 
tears just come so easy like to the 
eye" 

"But maybe she was not in love 
with him," I suggested. 

"Ah, no — she had loved him for 
many years! You would not have 
said that if you had seen her eyes 
when he rode into the arena on his 
beautiful horse and stood under the 
box, taking his long spangled cape 
and throwing it up to her; or the 
passion that was in her eye* as she 
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I pressed a rose to her lips and threw 

, it down to him that he could wear it 

: over his heart as a protection and a 

: symbol of her devotion. For, you 

I see, Spanish women are not ashamed 

to betray their love, but they draw 

an impenetable veil over their grief 

ln d their disappointments. 

No one ever knows quite how 
the accident occurred to poor 
Mazantini, but he died like a hero 
without a cry of pain from his lips, 
even when the bull tossed him high 
, over his head, and, as he fell to the 
ground, gored him over and over 
again. I have a picture of this 
Mazantini and some day I will show- 
it to you. He was the idol of the 
1 sporting bloods of Spain just as 
: your prizefighters are idols in this 
country. 

"Some day I hope to play in a 

■ Spanish picture where I can be a 

I matador, for we learn the art of 

fighting there like the young boys 

in this country learn the art of 

boxing." 

One of the greatest pictures An- 
tonio Moreno ever appeared in was 
I "The Island of Regeneration." by 
I Cyrus Townsend Brady, to me one 
j of the most interesting pictures I 
I have ever seen. He has been fea- 
I tured with Edith Storey by the 
; Vitagraph company and their latest 
picture was "The Shop Girl," a 
modern story of department store 
life. 

To the several lovelorn girls who 
wrote and asked me if the handsome 
Tony is married, I can assure them 
he is not, and. instead of writing me 
these Juliet love letters, why not 
send them direct to him, at the Vita- 
graph studio, New York city? 



Answers to Correspondents. 
E. T.— D. W. Griffith's forthcom-' 
ing spectacle, "The Mother and the 
Law," has not been released yet, ' 
and you must have been misin- 1 
formed, as it has not appeared even 
in New York city. 

H. D. — It takes about six weeks to 
pro duc e a five-reel feature picture. I 

1 Most tropical scenes are taken in '. 

' Cuba or Florida, if the company is ' 
not situated in California. Winter 

j scenes are taken in Canada or the j 
Adirondacks. 

'A. D. B. — Earle Williams has not I 

i appeared in any recent releases,* but ! 

is working in a serial to be released I 

early in the fall, "The Scarlet Run- j 

ner. ' 

Josephine D. — Yes, indeed, that > 
was a real Japanese in "The Cheat" 1 
His name is Sessue H»y»kawa. He 
also appeared in a recent release, I 
"Alien Souls," his wife, Toru, play- j 
ing the role opposite. 

Interested. — Marguerite Clark did | 
appear in "Seven Sisters." "Stolen 
Goods" was produced in California. 
Why don't you write the actress you j 
mention and ask her for a photo- ] 
graph, although I am not certain 
she will send it to you. 

Bessie W.— Lilian Walker is still , 
with Vitagraph. You are mistaken 
— she did not appear in "The Mum- 
my and the Humming Bird." You 
refer to Lilian Tucker. 
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PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET. 
CLARA KIMBALL YOUNG. 
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ALTHOUGH I have known. 
Miss Young for many years, 
I have never realized how 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of fun she is until one evening we 
gathered an impromptu party and 
went out to see the sights of New , 
York. 

I wrote about that once before, ' 
telling about our slumming party 
through Chinatown. The rest of 
the women in the party were quite 
frightened by the shadowy alley- 
ways and the queer, shuffling fig- 
ures of the Chinamen who passed in 
and out of their doorways, but Miss 
Young confided she had never 
known what it was to be afraid 
of anything, and would even dare to 
walk up the flights of rickety stairs 
into their little hovels of homes. 

"Please, ma'am," some one 
stopped us after we had gone an 
uncertain flight. Turning around, 
we found ourselves looking at the 
most abject, forlorn-looking girl we 
had ever seen. "Will you please help 
me?" she asked in heartbroken 1 
tones. "I — I have epileptic fits." 

Never have I seen a more sympa- j 
thetic face than Miss Young's as she. 
dove into her pocketbook and gavo' 
this girl a generous handful of coins. I 

"Epileptic fits!" she whispered to 
me. "Is there anything more terri- ' 
ble?" ' 

We walked around the corner and 
there we were stopped by a dodder- , 
ing old lady. "Please, ma'am, 
wouldn't you help a poor old lady 
who has epileptic fits?" whined the j 
broken old voice, redolent with whis- 
key. I 

Again the sympathetic Clara 
dipped into her pocketbook. 

It was only a few steps farther . 
along when the eyes of the third 
supplicant for alms fell upon that 
embroidered pocketbook and the 
plea was made, "Dear, kind lady, | 
won't you please help an old man ! 
with epileptic fits?" In spite of our- i 
selves, this brought a smile to our 
lips and a look of startled surprise 
to Miss Young's face. 

"I think, Mary, we had better get 
out of here. It looks as though we 
had hit an epileptic colony." she 
whispered, her big brown eyes 
round with amazement. "Who s 
that?" she cried, wheeling around 
sharply as a strange looking woman 
came walking our way on very weird 
and wobbly limbs. 

"Epileptic!" some one cried and 
the shout was echoed down the | 
dingy alley and carried to a group of 
bystanders hovering in front of one 
of the little chop suey joints. 

"Look out. Clara," I called a 
warning. "The woman is making 
straight for your pocketbook." But, 
alas, it was too late! 

"Please, ladies, I'll have an epi- 
leptic fit for fifty cents," the woman 
was saying as she frothed at the 
mouth. 

Clara's cold, moist hand closed 
over my wrist in a terrible grip and J 
I felt myself almost whirled through - 
space as we turned and fled down 
the stairs into the street, with the 
woman pursuing us. 

"Only a quarter, kind ladies, only 
* quarter I" but neither of us dared 
U turn and look for fear we would 



miss our footing, stumble and fall, 
and the unhappy entertainer with 
the fits would catch up with us. 

"Aw, gee!" lamented the guide. 
"\ou missed one of the fomest 
sights in Chin, town — that old gal's 
been pullin' them fits for the las' 
twenty years. Gee! but it's some 
sight, the way she spins around on 
the floor like a top and spits and 
cries — say. de whole evenin's spoiled 
— you ain't seen nuttin'!" 

How often Miss Young and 1 
ha\e laughed o\er this little episode, 
especially when we di>covered that 
they were all lakers, and even the 
nice-looking old lady had been sav- 
ing up a bank account for many 
years at so much per sympathy. 

Miss Young is one oi the most 
beautiful women on the screen and 
among her notable pictures are 
"Hearts in F.xilc," "Mv Official 
Wife," "Camillc," "Trilby." "The 
Yellow Passport," and "The Feast 
of Life." 

She has now- incorporated her own 
company and promises us wonder- 
ful pictures. Many of her admirers 
have written me asking for her ad- 
dress, and these can send their let- 
ters to the Clara Kimball Young 
Corporation, Seventh avenue, at 
Forty-ninth street. New York city. 

Answers to Correspondents. 
G. L. P. — You can address Violet 
Merscrcau, in care of the Universal 
Film Company. Paula Shay in care 
of the Ivan Film Corporation, New 
York City Beatriz Michclina care 
of California Motion Picture Corpo- 
ration, San Rafael, Cal. 

W. M. — Geraldine Farrar is play- 
in pictures at present. I do not know 
in what plays she will star after she 
completes "Joan of Arc." 

Pearl B — Moving picture actors 
and actresses do not use rouge — it 
photographs black. You can write 
Henry Walthall in care of the Es*- 
anay, Chicago, III. 

R. E. If.— My brother Jack is . 
five feet nine. He is now with Selig, 
Chicago. Lottie is not appearing in 
pictures now. 

F. B. — Norma Phillips is not play- 
ing at present. No, you cannot sell 
a scenario to more than one com- 
pany, or you would find yourself in 
very serious trouble indeed. Wal- 
lace Reid is with Lasky. 

O. T. — I am sorry that I cannot 
send you a list of all the moving 
picture studio addresses, but you 
will find most of them in the back 
of any moving picture magazine. 
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PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET. 
HENRY WALTHALL. 
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FR years Henry Walthall has I ard, Mr. Walthall, and Lionel Bar- 
been considered one of the rymore," but before Mr. Griffith had 
greatest character actors on \ me to . K la "« at it, he said: "Miss 
the screen, and truly you who have M^, n ^c 1 c"oVwilf p I l h ;\ h P i Ct p U a ^> t 
seen him in the "The Birth of a Na- | Mr. Henderson uttered a feeble 
tion" will know what a finished ar- Protest. "She's not the type Mr 
list he is. ' G ™ th ,"— b " t he was waved aside. 

T ..... .- . study this role — you are to nla» 

I played with him in many pic- ■ it ,» Mr . Griffith ^£J£^*g 

tures at the Biograph studio when to Mr. Walthall's amusement, and 
Mr. Griffith was directing us, and I | "»** " how I became a heavy in that 
learned so much from his subtle, ° J story „ ™ bi & . is '° familiar to 
forcefu.. expressive school of act- whe^ "bolsted^how nfuch ft 
ing. When most actors are playing joyed it, it was Mr. Walthall who 
their scenes, one generally thinks— co "spired with Mr. Griffith to have 
standing in the wings or behind the ^ e (n ^ st , m th f e f° le of "Faro Kate" 
studio stage watching them-that. n accoun" of Mr^V^WwITl re- 
after all, they are clever artists play- markable likeness to Edgar Allan 
ing a role, but there is something Poc - they made a feature of Poe'f 
more dominant and impressive in Jainous Poem, "The Raven"— in fact, 
Henry Walthall's style. His work Uy^tfTw*^ He^tM^ 
is slow, deliberate, and he measures playing at present, will produce sev- 
every thought and every action, even eraI <*f Poe's best known stories, 
every word he speaks, giving to it bt "£!"«. Mr. Walthall. 

. . ... . , . ,i Mr. Griffith says that Henry Wal- 

so much color that not only have I t hal! i, one of the greatest actors of 

wept when I watched him in a big the screen, and I know how much I 

emotional moment, but I have stood c "joyed playing with him, especially 

wide-eyed with terror during the '. n , tn ° sc ° ne and two reelers which 

,,,■ , , , I Mr. Griffith directed. 

taking of some scenes from plays 

like "'The Avenging Conscience." 

Of course, at that time I was al- 
ways playing sweet little ingenue 
parts, and one day after a particu- 
larly cloyish role I confided my 
troubles to Mr. Walthall. 

"It makes me sick to be an 



As one might easily guess from 
Ins dark-eyed, dusky-skinned ap- 
pearance, lie i 5 a Southerner, a 
native of Alabama, and speaks with 
a low, well-modulated, musical 
voice, while his manners are those 
of the old school of gentility. Mr. 
. i Walthall's sister, Anna May. is a 
genue, whispered, when I would cunning little Southern girl whom 
give anything in the world to play m • only a few . £ brought 

v oman with a past-I mean, a real- 1 f rom „ le South _ bu f wh ; °»*£ 

y »A7 w ' Y'n ke . d i P j St . *• , Matured in pictures, for she is a 

r„,l \ ,'" u vim" >' " k l ? c,ever lit,le "tress and an unusu* 
could do it, Mr. Walthall consoled. | a lly pretty girl 

L°„\ k r,° W Wi l ked ' adi i S w,, . h ,P asts | Some of his best known pictures 
dont a ways have curls and large, are "The Strange Case of Mary 
innocent eyes . Page," Ibsen's "Ghosts." "The 

Well, well! Complaining again? Avenging Conscience" and "Home, 
a voice came from behind me and I ! Sweet Home " "whh, 

wheeled around to find myself face : ^ " 

to face with Mr. Griffith. a....... ._ r* j 

"I'm not complaining." and I , h 'ah Correspondent 
looked a little sheepish, "but 1 was L ?*«. " - A " <-n . Dwan is .directing 



ji.st telling Mr. Walthall I am tired v« h? flS.^ n" 1 V n 'u""i 

of always being so sweet and o ;„ hr „ d "1 D °R°, thy G , ,$h r " d 
p Urf * Uwen^ Moore in Betty of Grey- 

"Like Majestic Baking Powder." j stone -" __ 

interrupted Mr. Walthall j p.-Francis Bushman and Bt 

Now, look here. Mary. and!, r |y B are annmlnced t0 

CrXh's fare ?" "T?* f °^ f"| "'' > fl0rt '>' in " Rc "»™ a "<* >..liet." V 
™ th ^ f ^t. IT J°L l ha ll. a . n l «" add ^< j. Warren Kerrigan 



going to make you play a i vampire Universal City, California. 

—I don t know yet what kind of a 

vampire, but you are going to be a D. L— I regret that I can't an- 
heavv woman In the very next pic- . swer your questions, as all of them 
,, "l c ' , t^ ii ». j ' are so personal. But I am always 

Just then Pell Henderson, who | glad and eaeer to answer any ques- 
is one of the famous directors now, I tions relating to the movies or other 
came along with a very clever little | impersonal matters, 
one-reel story and submitted it to I — 

Mr Griffith. M. E. — Irving Camming! is no 

"It's a triangle for Marion Leon- longer with the Mutual, but will ap- 
pear in a Famous Player* release is 
the near future. My last two re- 
leases were "The Grind Eternal" 
and "The Foundling." 



L. G. A. — Arnold Daly is not play- 
ing in pictures, but letnmed to the 
stage in "Beau Brorrtmer at the ! 
Thirty-ninth Street Theater, New 
York City. However, you can ad- i 
dress him care Pathe, New York 
City. 

E. T. — Antonio Moreno is with I 
the Vitagraph company. Blanche 
Sweet is still with Lasky. Henry 
Walthall is still with Essanay and 
has appeared in some very recent 
releases. 
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FRANCES NELSON is a pretty last remark I heard as my footsteps 
little girl with great, wide- f arned n " away from the group was 
apart hare, eyes a P-^jgLa" ^fT^ a^wSthffi 
rosebud mouth and heavy dark but you'll have to do that scene all 
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brown hair. The other afternoon I over again! 

saw her riding in her limousine on 'Not long after that, I joined the 

, c forces at the Biograph studio, and' 



every time Mr. Henry Walthall 



the way to the studio at Fort Le 

We stopped and talked for a few . . my ^ y he"loo'ked "aT"me 

minutes, for she, too, was one of wlt h a long, lingering, doubtful ex- 

the girls wnom I had known in pression. 

those old Biograph days I have l "'It seems to me I have seen you 

written so much about. 

I have never forgotten a 



before he casually remarked after 

little ', had b F en ther « a few days, bat I 

vi v. \ s,, riigged my shoulders by way of 

story Frances Nelson told us when ( telling a little fib that surely he was 

we were first introduced, and I will mistaken!" 

try to remember it just as she dc- Miss Xelson has been with the 

scribed it. L Vorl i d Film for 5Cveral months and 

"I was strolling along a country ^ Z t^T* .'l,'™* pr ° duC " 

s 6 . * tions, the most notable among them 

road one summer afternoon when being "The Family Cupboard." "The 

suddenly I heard the noise of gal- Sins of Society." "What Happened 

loping horses' hoofs coming around !" Twenty-Two." She is now work- 

the bend of the road. I climbed, \Vf '"i"?"^"^ ? "u\ C Re ^ U '" 

... . , tne P la > in which Helen Ware 

quite terrified, up a steep bank, as starred last season in New York, 
a young, good-looking man on 
horseback went flying past me, fol- 
lowed in a few minutes by a rough- 
looking band of Western cow- 
punchers. 



Answers to Correspondents. 

K. H. C — You and your brother 
must have very good times, judging 
from your letter. I do like the name 
of your farm very much. I would 



incoherent voices. L .: , >-•"■"'■-"■ ^««u io 

as my legs could carry I T° - vou are fr ° m Canada, too but 
>wn the road after them, | ^ n ° w > ou *'" lo " the United 



"'Help! Help!" the young chap like to live on a iarm and perhaps 
w.-a cryipg, and my heart leaped in some day I shall be fortunate 
■,reat, terrifying bounds. Then the ' ™°ugh to realize_that dream. 

villains who pursued him were yell-, ,, , ~, . , 

ing and howling for his blood!— his I ^,, T T , L —Thank you for your 
life!— his death?— and his et cetera! : beautmil suggestions of modified 
in strange, incoherent voices. i falrv stoncs for children. Glad to 

"As last as 
me 1 fled down mc ioau attci mem, [ 

but in spite of the whirl of dust I j otales - 

lost their trail at the fork of the j 

road, and instead of going along the | . ': t.— Thank you for your appre- 
level country I turned off down hill, ciative letter. Have your story type- 
And then, above me. standing on i ,vr,ttcn ln a plain, straightforward 
the brink of the hill, I saw the synopsis, mail it with stamps for re- 
young man. He was still screaming j tlirn or rcn,v to the scenario depart- 
'Help!' at the top of his lungs, but ment ot any reputable moving pic- 
the Just of his pursuers was draw- 1 , ,urc company. If they reject it, 
ing nearer and 1 saw the flash of a look ". ovcr for possible flaws and 
b un and then a shower of shots. corrections, then send it to some one 

"'Help!' I echoed, as loud as I c ' se - 
could, but alas! mv cries were hope- 

less. Already nad the young man, ' K - f-— ' am s °rry that your 
on his horse, leaped over the preci- previous letter was unanswered, but 
pice and fallen plump into the deep- 1 ,l must never have reached me. I 
est pool of the creek which wended think with your previous experience 
its wav through that part of the and coming from a lamily of actors 
country. i >'° 11 should be able to get a small 

"'Oh! Oh!' I screamed in terror, ; Part in the stock company you men- 
rushing to the edge of the pool, but , t,on - wh * r « V " «n demonstrate 
breathing a sigh of relief when I your ability and advance gradually.; 
saw the horse's head and then the j 
young man appear. j 

"Above the villains were still fir- 
ing upon him, but so excited was 1 
that I paid no heed to them, nor 
did I really care whether a shot took j 
effect or :.ot,- for I felt it was my | 
duty and my destiny to save this ] 
young man's life. The horse reached i 
the shore first — the young man made!, 
an exhausted effort to follow. 

" 'Take hold of my hand,' I cried, 
beginning to w'adc into the water, 
when a score of screaming voices in I 
back of me arrested my attention. 
They came from a group of men 
standing in back of a camera and all 
were yelling at once, 'Get out of the 
picture! Get out of the picture, you '■ 
darn fool girl; get out!" 

"'Who do you mean?' 1 shouted 
back. 'What arc you doing there? 
Wh; don't you conic >ver and help 
this drowninrj man?' 

"'Get out of the PICTURE!' 
yelled the director through a mega- 
phone, and his voice roared and 
echoed through the hills. At the 
same time he threw up his hands in | 
despair and motioned for the others 
to follow him. 

" 'Don't you know that this is 
moving pictures?' the director shout- 
ed in my ear, though I am quite 
sure if I had stood a couple of 
blocks away, I wouldn't have missed 
what he was saying. 

"The young man stretched him- 
self, rubbed his aching bones, turned 
upon mc and glowered. 

'"Of all the idiots that ever lived!'. 
he began, but already I was speed- 
ing down the roadway, my face scar- | 
let to the root* of my hair. Tbe 
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Newnpaper Symdtcate. 

E were in California at the l Farnum to shoot off his gun again 
time Dnstin Farnum came j nt o the body of the Mexican. This 

out there to play in pie- fijfti.'S.te' his $ tan *»aT 

u u j 1 j j .«ru. , ° ? e , that he wheeled around on his 

tures. He had already done "The hind legs two or three times, and 

\ lrginian," and it was such a sue- brought down his forelegs on the 

cess that the Pallas company, which sh .?"V ders 11 of the prostrate Hoxey. 

was then the Bosworth company. ; and ~.„ ,,51! X ternfied ««eam, 
. c . • . , .J ?. na even under the makeup Dustin 

sent for him to star in a famous old Farnum's face blanched white. 
Spanish-American story, "Captain " 'Ride out of the scene,' the cam- 
Courtesy." "a man was shouting, and Mr. Far- 
Lois Weber and Phillip, Smalley. jSpM**. aRLVLM. 
her husband, who directed Dustm expected to do in the picture. Then 
Farnum, told me an exciting story I he dismounted hurriedly and we all 
which occurred during the taking of' rushed . °ver to pick Hoxey up, not 

'^Pictures. I "" TveUeH^i ^ m £?t 

..f-s, . , . , lve killed him! came the scarce- 

Uf course, when word was re- ; ly audible words from Dustin Far- 
ceived among the cowboys that Dus- j num's lips as he leaned over Hoxey. 
tin Farnum, the famous actor of L "' KiI1 f<i nuthin'!' and the big six- 
•tv.. -,r- ■ ■ , I looter slowly drew himself un shak- 

The \irg,n.an. was to come out on I ing off the %£ and K n «* ar o£nd 
the rancho to put on a picture, they : at us surprised. 

all smiled among themselves and! "'Aren't you badly hurt?' we 
said, 'We'll show that matinee idol ; as h,; d ' ..... . 

a couple of tricks or so.' " e r "^f d . hls . head a ****: 'No 

-•VW.I v,,. i. tt. I— not much, and then a broad 

ioud better be careful, we | sheepish grin came over his face. 

warned them, very much alarmed. | '.Hurt? Why — why, I was only act- 

'Everything in this life is equal. You ' m ',;' ... 

cowboys can ride horses better than I tin p 'rn!,m ™ , w ? s "ninjured, Dus- 

u. xj v . .. , , ■ ■ Itn t-arnum and he had to mount 

Mr. Farnum, but you'd fee! mighty | their horses again and make aWild 

uncomfortable if you had to appear | dash up a steep mountain precipice, 

on a New York stage and couldn't ! for> as vou k n°w, it is the way in 

do it one-tenth as well as he.' j ISSTLfS^ ,i° ^ ,he death 

"'Reckin not,' one of the cow- ! «d?n,, it " ' he """ pre " 

boys drawled. 'We'd feel like a | "Dtf^tin F a r„„ m t. , 

country mule in a city stable.' m ;„„ ' , f arnum , came back a few 

*. .n^i: i_ xr *. ' minutes later and we were .,»». 

Then when Mr. I-arnum comes, \ i.u-a , n „. i. I * \ if j aston- 

if he cannot ride as well as you boys! 1 „J"\J° *!_S?J"S? half d raggmg 

you 




vboys were a mean- 1. . . . 

looking bunch the day Mr. Farnum \ "ZJ^L? &>? Be -, 

it s tne Indian in me. 



he 



rode in among them, dressed in theli.„_i,,j .u-„. 

costume of the early Spanish bandit. £"*,?/ ' ,° Ug V b " 7* ^ g u" 
"'Wot d'ye think of him?' they M j"!,, ° P .!:._J°. be t a sto,c ls , the 



Para- 



au asKea eacn otner. just tnen Uus- | f at bers " 

tin dismounted and walked over to; «T f .- -»___-„ v . , ... ,„ 

them, looking them squarely in the rw£ %* r ""°" S T,J 3 *"? hfe! 
eyes and smiling that sincere, all- ' ,7 rH "te, n? U &S m .l When Y C 
embracing, magnetic smile of his, as "^J nr p fn ,b. , ? "fr* at * the 
he held out his hand to each of i ft Ptff? £ ty T °j L ,° s .. An K«: 
t hem ut L lllce ll — J don t think I 

"At first reluctantly, then rather ^^'^'""tented to go back 
touched, they held out their grimy, 0n T ^ e ," age . a f a ' n - . .. . T 
sunburned paws, for he had won ! M T h % "J » lc » u /= « wh '<* X »* 
them over immediately, so much so, fSf: tf^f? ,^?-* , 1 Da . v . 1 J Gar "ck,' 
in fact, that they swore eternal S'Tfc^.^Sfil!!-' *"? w ^ «?" 
friendship for 'Dusty.' as they all! I„! > ,i l r "J ,,ng u V f estern , stor ^ s u he - ha j 
called h.m five minutes after they , £?££!,,?, ,ii Ut 'v* T hlch S , U,t ^ d 
had met him. y ! him beautifully. Now I am look- 

"'I don't know much about riding rf„ r f ,°™'» rd t0 , S " ! ? 8 v h,m .. m " Da , vr 
these wild bronchos.' was the first £"*«£ n p / od, J ced } y *£ P rf 1!as 
thing he said to them, 'but you fel- £2g?* £*1 eleased on the 
lows will have to help me>' | mount program. 

"'Betcher life we will!' came a j Answers to Correspondents. 
dozen voices in reply, and right then | .., -j ,u _» 

we knew there would be no trouble , , w - K ~ ol °. Heidelberg 1 was 
in camp. taken at the Fine Arts studios in 

"A few days later, we were out ! Hollywood, Cal. You can address 
taking a sc-ne vThere Hart Hoxey. J Q ln ? ,? a « go l. care of the Universal, 
the wonderful Indian actor, who was New York City. f 

playing the part of a Mexican, met '___,_, _ 
Farnum on horseback and a fight : B - ** S. — The Clune spectacle, 
followed. Hart, as the Mexican, us- ] "Ramona," was produced by Donald 
ing a knife, and Dustin with a gun. , Crisp. I do not think it has played 

"The two horses wildly excited by as yet in any but the larger cities, 
the firing, reared and plunged, and ' but no doubt it will do so some time 
the cowboys sent up a cheer for ' n future. 

Dusty as he clung heroically to his i 

saddle, while Hoxey took a spectac- I D. H. — Ella Hall's address is Uni- 
ular fall from his horse when he versa! City, Cal. Thomas Meighan 
was supposed to have been shot. It played the roles opposite Laura 
was part of the business for Mr. Hope Crews in "The Fighting Hope" 

and "Blackbirds." Yes, he was for- 
merly on the stage. 

A. B. — Pauline Frederick played 
the leading role in "Lydia Gilmore." 
Maud Gilbert played opposite Will- 
iam Farnum in "The Gilded Fool." 
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THIS article is begun as a sort 
of diary, for here I am in 
my dressing room on Thurs- 
day afternoon making ready to leave 
tomorrow for the great moving; pic- 
ture convention in Chicago. It is 
one of those sticky, hot summer 
days when one's mind travels to the 
cool beaches, but I have just has- 
tened through taking off my make- 
up and am waiting for my mother 
to arrive in the car that we may do 
a few hours' shopping this afternoon, 
preparing to leave on this happily- 
planned trip. 

"How long do yon intend to stay 
away?'' my director, Mr. Emerson, 
asked me, looking around with rath- 
er a bewildered expression at the 
large wardrobe trunk and the packed 
suit cases which were gorged with 
clothes. 

"Only a day," I replied, and then 
I caught an amused twinkle in his 

eye. 

"I suppose the men in the party 
will take a couple of clean collars 
and a toothbrush." Mr. Emerson 
teased us a little bit. "But women 
with their little duds, God bless 'em! 
They're always equal to any emer- 
gency." 

"Well, at any rate, you see I be- 
lieve in preparedness!" My remark 
was very apropos, for the studio of- 
fice boy came staggering in under 
the weight of three or four gaudy 
bandboxes. Swiftly I strode over, 
uncovered one of the boxes, rustled 
the tissue paper and produced a 
bright green summer bonnet. 

"Try it on, Mary," encouraged Mr. 
Emerson. "The shapes of these 
hats arc getting so complex nowa- 
days that, regarding one as wc held 
it poised in our hand, we are curi- 
ous to know what position or -at 
what angle the object of art is 
worn." 

I perched the green hat on top of 
my head, then far down over my 
eyes as the milliner instructed me, 
wheeling around to look into his 
eyes for an expression of approval. 
But he shook his head very thought- 
fully. 

"It makes me think of the old 
country woman's remark when she 
first looked at a giraffe. 'Lor, Sally, 
there ain't no sich animal!'" 

"Humph!" I replied, not at all 
complimented. "Perhaps you will 
like this one better." 

I took out of the box very gin- 
gerly a red and blue hat modeled 
after the fashion of our grandmoth- 
ers' Puritan bonnets. Trying it on, 
I turned again, hoping for just a 
little bit of encouragement. 

"I cannot decide now," said Mr. 
Emerson, looking at me more criti- 
cally than ever, "whether you are 
made up for the street or the stage, 
because for all the world that bon- 
net brings back memories of the 
Salvation Army lassie in the 'Belle 
of New York.'" 

The third hat made him laugh up- 
roariously. It was a white velvet 
Tarn o'Shanter, which he declared 



looked more like a toadstool than 
anything he had seen reproduced. 
"Humph !" I replied, looking at 

■ him in disdain. "What do you men 
I know about fashions, anyway?" 

I Nine out of ten of them like little 
black hats with white daisies on 
, them better than the very latest cre- 
ations ot the milliner, for, after all, 
. it is women we dress for. We 
'are always afraid of their apprais- 
ing eyes, which know in a minute 
, how well gowned and how well 
.groomed we arc. Men may admire 
. us for our personalities, but women 
1 often judge Us by our clothes, and, 
as I have often said, a woman ex- 
presses her individuality through her 
i gowns. 

The trunks are packed, the tickets 
are ready, and we lave ju«t had a 
telephone from the Famous Players 
company that it is "All aboard" to- 
morrow at 2:45. You cannot imag- 
ine how excited I am, because I 
have just been told that when I 
reach Chicago I must make a speech 
I before the convention. This means 
! that even if the weather marks "tor- 
rid" there will be icy chills running 
i up and down my spinal column un- 
til that speech is out of my system. 
As it is to be impromptu, I shall 
probably spend the r.cxt twelve 
hours writing it out and rehearsing 

■ it at length, but this is a secret bc- 
j twecn you and me, and I depend up- 
I an you not to let any one know that 

when Mary Pickford is called upon 
I to make a speech sugary words do 
, not flow from her as sap from the 

maple tree! 

Answers to Correspondent!. 

L. B. — That was a wig Tack cut 
the curls from in "Poor Little Pep- 
pina." 

H. B— Lottie is resting after her 
I long serial, "The Diamond irom the 
j Sky." Alice Joyce has just returned 
1 to pictures with the Yitagraph com- 
; pany. 



O. H»sson. — I was very much in- 
terested in your letter and eager to 
have you know that you can dictate 
the story of the little French girl, 
\rlois. Have it typewritten, and send 
,t in to one of the best companies. It 
may interest them very much. It 
is not necessary to have any story 
ione in scenario form lor accept- 
incc. 



nig 

bin studio in Philadelphia or any of 
the New York studios whose ad- 
dresses you will find in the direc- 
tory. 

M. R. — An actress is not obliged 
to do dangerous or o'jscene things, 
nor is she ever given orders to do 
so unless she signs . contract say- 
ing she volunteered of her own free 
will. 

B. T. — The studio seldom fur- 
nishes any modern wardrobe, but 
always furnishes costumes when they 
arc putting on a costume picture. 
There are no studios that hare vis- 
iting days for the public. The peo- 
ple crowding there to watch the ac- 
:ors disconcert them during the 
taking of the scenes. 
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T is just 4:15 P. M, Friday, and cal party when many of them travel I 
here we are rolling along together, we will sing many of the 

through the wonderful country ™i**£? a $* s . on * s which j 13 ^ b « n ! 
, . _,. _ , , J"" 8 lor ,he last twenty-five years. I 

en route to Ch.eago. Such an ex- . Have you ever noticed how rare it' 
citing day as it has been ever since is for an impromptu quartet to get 
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7 o'clock this morning, when I was 
awakened by my maid telling me 
that in order to make the 2:4? train 



together and sing anvthir.g but "(Did 
Kentucky Home." "Old Oaken Buck- 
et." "My Bonnie Lies Over the 
Ocean," and "When lohnnv -Comes 



tiptoes into the a;mng-room 
Christmas mcrnlni ' 



I talked of his policy of clean, "whole,- 
| some photoplays to educate the pub- 
j lie, and I listened in full sympathy 
I and appreciation, for that is what 
I we are all consciously striving for — 
to give the best of ourselves that 
our pictures shall live not only be- 
cause they teach a clean, moral les- 
son, but because they are educa- 
tional. 

Tomorrow Mr. Brady is going to 
make a speech to this effect before 
the exhibitors and I shall not miss 
being there to hear him, because 
there is no more eloquent speech- 
maker than he, especially when he 
has such a big, serious problem as 
the moving pictures of today. 

Edith Storey just passed by in a 
very pretty traveling suit, and t 
want all of her admirers to know 
that she is just as charming off the 
screen as she is on. Like all hap- 
pily successful girls, she is with her 
mother. At this very minute, while 
I am sitting in the drawing-room 
writing up the diary of my day, her 
little mother and my dear little 
mother are gossiping about their 
children. 
There are several boys and girls 
] in the party, and tonight we will 
I probably sit out on the observation 
'car, and as is the wont of a thtatri- 



TkCUK. fl<M]ftrtX. 



I had better jump right up and start Marching Home," the latter song 
on a hundred unexpected prcpara- rather appropriate these days when 

tions which always arise at the last ,"< arc ,ound to . be mother., sis- 

, ters. or wives with us whose bovs 
m ° mcnt - ' are even now waiting tor the wa'r- 

"I am very, very =leepy," I begged , crv to send them o\er the border, 
her, trying to roll over and snug- Sometimes I think that theatri- 

gled into the pillow again. But gL^^l ™«,t?. erf P P? .1 HvfS* 

T , , . , , lne > arc like a Hock o; little chick- 

i-ouisc shook m c vigorously and | cns nestling under the protecting 
told me that she knew of at least mother wing of the theatre and feel- 
twelve things I hud forgotten to ing we are all one great, happy fam- 
pack the day before which must be ily. 

attended to! And she was right— by We arrive tomorrow morning at 
the time we reached the train I de- 9:45, and, when I think of it my 
cidcd that properly to have done heart beats very fast, for I am al- 
al we had wanted to really the | most as excited as the little girl who 
alarm cIock should have gone off • 
at four instead of seven. 

One would haxc thought we were 
leaving for South Africa, for when | . _ . 

we reached the station there was a Answers to Correspondents, 

group of friends ready to bid us j Olive L. L— Thank vou for your 
goodbye, much to the amusement : gracious little letter. I can only 
, of the onlookers, who soon discov- play a few pieces on the piano, 
!ered by our conversation that we : but would like to have studied, 
were to return Monday morning. — 

j Edith Storey, of the Yitagraph | M. R.— The little dogs in "The 
I Company, with her mother and An- Foundling" grew up to be very ob- 
j tonio Moreno, left on the san.e train . streperous cur pups that have be- 
I with us, although the Yitagraph day come studio pets, 
'at the convention was not to take' — 

I place until Sunday, the day planned 1 M R. B.— That was a false report 
I for our departure. But they had about mv adopting the little Jap.- 1 
I been wired that a grand ball and nese bahy in "Madam Butterfly"' 
banquet were scheduled for Satur- He has a very happy father and 
I day night and so were eager to be- j mother who would never give him, 
come a part of the fun. ! up 

Mr. William A. Brady, the famous ' — 

theatrical producer joined us on the j L . S.-I have never lived away' 
tram, telling us that his daughter. f rom my mother. At present Lottie 
Alice had been in Chicago for a I an d lack are living with us. lack 
couple of days, lecturing to the having just arrived from California, i 

young girls who flocked to the Col- I 

iseum to hear her. telling them that 1 R. L -John Bowers was the lead- 
work in the moving-picture studios ing man j n "The Eternal Grind,") 
was not all plav and that it took j an d was also the leading man '11! 
grit, courage, and talent to become "Hulda from Holland." 
a mo\ ing-picture star. __ 

Mr Brady and I had an interest- c. C.-Eugene O'Brien played the ' 
ing discussion of Pictures, .for -he pan c f the Attorney in "Poor Little 
has taken control of the World Film I Peppina " 
I corporation, and believes that pic- 1 
[tures arc just in their infancy. He I 



OME again! Really I did in- 1 hotel, we enjov d the vista of the! 

tend to keep my diary up b " utlfu ' lake ' dot,f d °y the white 

....... j j • sai ' s °f nianv vachts. Outside tSe '• 

tides on T^ ? a v d W t n,e ,W ° "' h0,fl ,herc " as ' h « «*»»> »«ne o" 

ncies on Saturday, but I must con- curious and interested onlookers 

, fess that not for one-half sec-md waiting to sec what a 1110, ing-p : c- 
did I think of my duty to my pen 1 ture 8 ' rl lool;cd '•*"« when she wasn't 
At 9:45 Saturday morning wc ar- '" i" 0Vlng P! c,ur " A, '<1 'he wise- 
rived at th, . . . ""*' , «yed. energetic young reporters who 
rued at the station in Chicago ard asked a thousand question, all in 1 
such an exciting moment as it was ' one breath, at the same time direct-! 
; for us all! The president of the ln * the ««'•"' men to ca'ch the. 
Famous Players had «rnt some ', no . st . ""foiling P°sc *h,l e we 
beautiful boxes cf fl . T he, P' e »« I » and hopelessly tried to 
Deautnul boxes of flowers to the i struggle past them with our -hit tl 
- train, so I felt very important as I down over our eyes and hands con- 
1 strutted down the steps with a lar-^* s !' lcll ously hiding our faces, 
bouquet of orchids pinned on "the .J' i'"' 1 because we are afraid ot 
chest of me these goggle-eyed cameras but you 
... 'who have had snapshots taken know 
we did not know there had been how surprisingly foolish you look 
| any announcement of our arrival so wnen you see your own smirking 
,we were astonished when a merry ^ ountcna " c< -- ^ghtlv „ n the biav 
i crowd of n.o, 1. . L displayed on the front sheet of the 
crowd ot people was at the station morning paper. 

I to give us a rousing greeting. Writing of this. I always think of 

I was presented with a great arm- what one young ladv told me of the 
1 ful of 
'the 



of American Beauties sent by satisfaction she got from these snap- 

Paramount exhibitors, but the shot, -. if shf . had had heard for j 

.L... . .■ ., . vears how beautiful o r fascinating; I 

.most touching tribute I received Miss.So-and-So was. when she saw . 

iwas a little bunch of faded roses a snapshot taken of her on the j 

that a tiny, pale-faced girl brought Boardwalk at Atlantic City or at ' 

me. She had fought her way through v' e K at ' wa >', of ■»« country home in ' 

the r, n »J A.. j 1 *•»""""»" Newport, she consoled herself by 

the crowd, determined that I should saying. "Well, she may have mif- 

wear these flowers, which she told lion-, but she certainly looks like a 

I me she had grown in tin cans out- fright!" 
side her window. Entering the Blackstone was like 



Mother and I were whisked into a N^T"?! " r0 ? , .i th ^ "V** 1 ** . on to I 
>rr,,n. ^A .».:..-_ ... . .. the borders of Alaska, tor this mar- ! 




, ' "What is the program for today'" 

-Mother, leaning out of the lim- I asked. And upon being told just 
ousine window, caught sight of a what the program was. I decided 
cunning little brown-faced bov about that the ten minutes I would h.ivci 
fourteen years old who had followed before entering into the prescribed 
us, running all the way from the order of the day I should devote to 
station. Three or four boys had set "primping," as men call the ordeal 

j out, but as the machine whirled of powdering, dressing, and hair 1 
around corners, speeding us onward, ' combing. 

I they had all dropped out but this 

j sturdy little fellow, whose jaw was 

I set and who had made up his mind 
to pay us this homage. 

For several blocks we watched 
him until we could stand it no long- 
er—then we called him into the ma- 
chine to ride the rest of the way to 
the Blackstone Hotel. 

"I've seen you on the screen. Miss 
Pickford," he apologized between 
gasping breaths as he mopped his 
face, ' and I wagered those fellers 
I d speak the first word to you that 

any kid spoke in Chicago, and "' 

he chuckled a moment merrily — "I 
beat 'em to it. didn't I?" 

The automobile drew up for a mo- 
ment at one of the street corners 
until the traffic passed; then a very 
somber-eyed young gentleman walk- 
ed swiftly to the car and passed me 
hii card. 

"I've seen ynu in manv pictures. 
Miss Pickford,'" he whispered hur- 
riedly, "and I've never liked you in 
any of them. Here's mv card, and 

L y °r U £llV?| ke U,C L r0U ' ,lc ,!° wn ' ,e | ''■■ L. D.-I am not sure but the 

with yoo " acir\e" " Wr °" g V "^ h ™?™? ™»* consider , 

witn vojr acting. scenario for the child actor and ac- 

I m very much obliged for your : trcSi of , n£ >t .. lHo 

criticism and thank vou kindlv. 

smiling as I said it and handing him l. M. B— Yes. indeed. Virginia 
one of the flowers from my bou- Pearson is a very clever actress. She 
' U 5J; „ I 's with the Fox company at present. 

"Thanks." he replied curtly, "if 
my wife doesn't find out who gave 
it to mc. She would never tolerate 
the idea that I accepted any favor 
from any woman connected with the 
stage." And with a formal and verv 
sour bow, the grim Mr. Henry Peck 
disappeared into the crowd. 

Riding up the Boulevard to the 



Answers to Correspondents. j 

Helen A — You may photograph 
very well— do not be worried about 
your complexion. Oease paint cov- j 
crs all freckles and a sallow skin — 
even some of the small wrinkles 
around the eves. i 
1 

E. E. — To find your friend in the I 
Selig company, better v. 'ite there' 
direct. In case he has It ft there, 
the letter may he forwarded to him. | 

\ irginia Mae — You may write di- 
rect to Tom Forman, Lasky com- j 
pany, California, and ask him all 
the questions about himself which I 
am unable to answer. 

J. R M .—Charlie Chaplin is with 
the Mutual company, California. 
"Sou might write and ask him what 

his religion i his nationality is 

English. Dustin Farnum is the 
brother of William Farnum. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 12, 1916. 
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Cn», Mt l*l«. *r Tbe SteClare >ewap.per ayndlente, K B «w,^ M ntaal i ■ ■ 

Hall, t .w i an * All rlgala re«ei-re«-. laclndl.. „,.,, , f „.^" f| ;; p , ' k , 1 " 1 * 

alia, ef tfcta aillaS i. -fcole ar la part I. Till ml* prohibited e.L.. 

BY eleven o'clock on Saturday, j told them I was far more pie ased to 
we were ready for the pleas] * ie '«"> than th;y could ever be 
urabte routine of the day. and j IO T " ,ch » glimpse of me. 
our fir,, step was to go to .he Sher- ] J^YholV^Z ^Xl 
man Hotel to hear Mr. William A. j an opportunity to visit them, as the 
Brady speak on moving pictures be- crowd pushed its way forward and 
fore the audience ni exhibitors and ' wf u<rrt ca "''d alonp on a wave [ 
picture producers. It was one of the chattering : prop"""*' hl ' Shing - ind I 
molt eloquent speeches I have ever j Finally, when I felt as if I were ' 
heard, in which Mr. Brady upheld | «!most going to be swept off my 
clean, mora! dramas and condemned „A'. and __H am P led . in the onrush, two 
any plays -which demanded the scis- 
sors of the noard of public censors. 
One of his great arguments was 
that we should 

did not necessitate 

. . , , ,, IK"*™ l ^Y" ,cl "«i. ana tceling quit; 

the board of public censors and that | like a sideshow in a circus where 
produce pictures 'he very thin ladv or the verr fat 
lady attracts attention as Exhibit A. 
Looking down at the faces, there 



great. »talwart firemen came stalk- 
ing my way. lifted n,e up on their 
shoulders and carried me to the 
I aramount booth, where I was de- 
d produce plays which i ! r *? s,,e<1 on «°P of a high platform. I 

sitate a showing before', ,V e , s 'f J c " J looking around me 
sitate a snowing Deiore „ther bewildered, and feeling quit-' 



we should never 

we would not want our. mothers or 

our sons and daughters to see. 



' Sli* S °.T ,' I**" """" forget, sweet 
I cannot tell you how proud he little old lady faces looking very ', 
made me by calling attention to the | l, "d hut happy, for there is no one 
tact that the decadent in drama had I who lov " excit.ment more than the. 

<!ear grandmother people. And the 1 
cunning little kiddies— hundreds of 
them— little towheads. little red- 
heads, and little black-topped young- 
sters, all trying to crawl under th- 
ralling and steal a picture, using, 
as their excuse that thev bad sern ; 



never lived, and that one of the 
reasons the public held me in its 
favor was because I had always cho- 
sen plays of high moral tone and 

character. 

After the 'p-echmaking was over, 
«c hurried luck to the Blaekstone 



but happy, hour, spent with report- 
ers from the different papers. 1 al- 
ways fee! 511 companionable when my 
interviewer is a woman, as one can 
be lo much more natural with won- 
rn, who understand and are sympa- 
thetic. We like to talk about the 
little things such as our most minute 
ambitions or even the fashions of 
:he day, and women arc so compre- 
hensive on all subjects concerning 



Mary Pickford >n the movies and 
thought they deserved an auto- ! 



hotel, where there was the usual, cra f hea photograph. 

mother brought her little 



baby up and told ma that ;he little 
rose-cheeked individual bad just 
been christened Marr Pickford 
Goldstein. I told lite 'mother that 
with that racial combination of the 
Irish and Jewish nothing in the 
world could kc»p down that icitii- 
ilable youngster! 

We did net remain in the Coli- 
seum more than an hour, as the 
heat was quite oppressive, and then 
there were half a dozen other en- 
gagements for the afternoon 



iemuiisin. With 

teel as it we must talk about our art 
or our work or whatever they want 
to call it 

There was luncheon at the Black- 
stone in that beautiful, artistic, cool 
dining-room, then into a little aft- 
ernoon dress and hat and hurry over 
10 the Coliseum, where thousands of 
people were wailing to welcome us. 

Id the lobby we stopped to talk 
with Alice Brady, who looked very 
charming in a rose-colored linen 
with her big linen hat to match, and 



always ° ncc .more on the shoulders of the 
stalwart firemen was 1 borne tri- 
umphantly out of the Coliseum and 
into the automobile. 



Answers to Correspondents. 
Evelyn B— Unless you are pos- 
sessed of an independent income, I 
would not advise you to leave vour 
country home and go to the city. 
unle«s you have a positive engage- 
ment. 



wuri ncr Dig unen nat to matcn, ana \t;u;. r\ n. . ■ » 

she beamel delightedly when we told ,JS&* ~ " % Barnt v % "i C 

her what t wonderful and thrilline I K , wom * n for Francis X. Bush- 

I am quite Mire they arc not 



tiling ; m:u , 

speech her father had made, * engaged 

speech which so stirred the hearers ' 

that they rose to their feet and 

cheered him. 

"You should have been there," 1 

said 10 her as I glowingly described 

it. Miss Brady looked at me with a 

twinkle in her ryes and * broad grin 

dimpling 'ier face. 
"I know 1 should," she whispered 

confidentially, "but I have listened 

to pop's lectures all my life! And 

you know how it is with the family 

—they are always the last to appre- 
ciate th'ir o«vn!" 
As we were talkiug. Miss Pauline 

Fredericks passed by in a beautiful 

white lingerie afternoon gown and 

a soft maline hat. 

"You'd better hurry, Ma-y," she 

called out a warning, "or you will 

be Xx.k at the Coliseum, and that | 

hungry mob will gobble you up if | Louise S. — Marguerite Clark is 

yon make them rros* br k-eping , smaller than I. You can write to 

them waiting." I her direct, care of the Famous Play- 

It was fully an hour before we 

had reached there, and then what a 

wonderful sight it was to step from 

the machine and look down at this 

mass of smiling facs. You cannot 

imagine how happy it trade n.e feel 

to receive Such a welcome, and I 

had to sf-nggle hard to keep tbe 



H. C— Pearl White has been oft- 
en hurt in pictures, but not serious- 
ly. She is considered one of the 
bravest girts of the studios. 

, R- F— Margaret Gibson is play- 
ing opposite William Clifford. Char- 
tie Chaplin makes ten thousand dol- 
lars a week. Irving Cummings has 
left the Famous Players and is with 
the World Film company, now as 
leading man for Alice Brady in the 
production of "Her Majesty." 

6. L — It was Tom Moore and not 
Owen Moore who played with Anna 
Nielsen in the "Who's Guilty" se- 
1 ries. 



7k 



tears from rolling' down mv cheeks | 
*••». kt$4 Jft nay cauda to them agd ' 



1 



fCp. 
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SATURDAY afternoon at the 
Chicago convention flew swift- 
ly by, for we had a glorious 
few hours visiting with the exhibi- 
tors, newspaper and picture people 
in the Blackstone hotel. Several of 
the stars had been there, but had 
left the morning we arrived, to 
make way for the representatives of 
other companies. 

At six o'clock they sent us up to 
our rooms to dress for dinner, 
knowing, as they laughingly told us, 
it would take a woman a full hour 
and a half to prepare herself for a 
public dinner party. Of course, we 
all protestingly assured them that 
we would be ready in twenty min- 
utes, but the men looked at us sad- 
ly and wagered a week's salary it 
would be more like two hours and 
twenty minutes before the last lock 
was pinned in place and the key ot 
our room was turned in the door. 

The dinner party at the Black- 
stone hotel was a great success, and 
among the notable guests best 
known to the public were Mr. and 
Mrs. Adolf Zukor, Mr. Abrams, Wil- 
liam A. Brady, Miss Alice Brady, 
Airs. Frederick, and Miss Pauline 
Frederick, the latter in the most 
beautiful peacock blue and silver 
evening gown I have ever seen. 

Although it was a marvelous din- 
ner I could not cat very much be- 
cause I was so excited, knowing 
that from the dinner party we were 
going to the theatre where "Hulda 
trom Holland," my latest picture, 
was being run, and there I was to 
be thrust out on the stage before 
the big audience and make the 
speech which I had intended to 
write and study, but which in the 
excitement I had forgotten all about. 
As I was plowing through the deli- 
cious chicken and mushrooms my 
thoughts were far away from the 
food I was mechanically eating and 
I was soaring sky high, trying to 
compose some apropos little speech 
which would leave an impression on 
my audience. 

But, oi course, when I did reach 
the stage of that theater and the 
manager introduced me, I could not 
remember even a line of what I had 
decided upon during the dinner 
hour. It was just because the ap- 
plause was so long and the smiles 
were so many as I gazed from the 
orchestra into the tiptop balcony 
that I was touched by the welcome 
and the big tears which had threat- 
ened me in the afternoon could no 
longer be restrained. Down they 
came, tumbling on the armful of 
American Beauty roses which were 
presented to me as I stepped on to 
the stage I uttered three or four 
incoherent and broken sentences of 
just plain appreciation and gratitude 
— then I remember trying to tell 



them of how they must appreciate 
the pleasure of seeing a picture in 
a beautiful theatre where the mu'ic 
and environment were harmonious. 

"It makes me think of the time 
when 'Madam Buterfly' was sched- 
uled to appear at a little theatre 
near us. A very dear friend had 
been out of town when the picture 
was shown at the Strand, and on re- 
turning she was eager to see it. 
That evening we went around to the 
little theatre and there, for the first 
time, I really realized what it meant 
to see pictures under poor condi- 
tions. The light was unsteady, the 
print broke in two or three places, 
and the music was enough to drive 
one out of her mind. As an ex- 
ample of it, I will teM you that dur- 
ing Madam Butterfly's death scene, 
which was supposed to bring a few 
errant tears, the mechanical piano 
was grinding out, 'I Didn't Raise My 
Boy to Be a Soldier.'" 

I just had to tell them this to 
make them appreciate how much 
more a picture means in the condi- 
tions under which thrv were enjoy- 
ing^ "Hulda from Holland." 

From the theatre we returned to 
the Coliseum, where a greater mob 
awaited us than had been there in 
the afternoon, and it took quite a 
force of policemen and firemen to 
hold the crowd back while we ran 
under the firemen's arms quite as 
if we were children playing "London 
Bridge." 

Pauline Frederick and 1 held 
court in ttir Paramount booth for a 
v ry exciting half hour, and we 
laughed merrily as we confided to 
each other that we felt more like 
F.xhibits A and B than ever In 
front of us stood the managers of 
the booth and the policemen yelling 
I at the crowd through their mega- 
| phones to "Take one look, ladies and 
jrentlemen, and then move on Oth- 
ers are crowding forward and want 
to get a look at the moving-picture 
actresses before it is too late — so 
please move on!" 

"Is my hair on straijrht?" I gig- 
tried after several mothers had lifted 
no their little tads and the same lit- 
tle tads had wound their sticky fin- 
gers into my mesh of curls. 

Although I was expected to ad- 
dress this noisy mob. they were nev- 
er silent long enoueh to give me an 
opportunity, which I must confess 
pleased me highlv, fn: when it 

comes to specchmaking ! The 

only opportunity I did have was 
nipped in the hud by a quartet of 
boys singinc "You're a Doggone 
Dangerous Girl'" 

From the Coliseum we were car- 
ried once more on the shoulders of 
the heroic firemen to the automo- 
bile, and sped on our way to the 
Chicago university. 

Answers to Correspondents. 
Mrs. D. R— I us e pure green Cas- 
tile soap to shampoo my hair at 
time*. At other timet I use physi- 
cians and surgeons' soap. It depends 
entirely upon the condition of my 
hair. If your hair is very dry, I 
weald advise you to see a specialist, i 

M. F.— Marshall Nielan played- 
with me as leading man in "The Girl 
of Yesterday" and "Madam Butter- 
fly." Eugene O'Brien was the lead- 
ing man in "Poor Little Peppina." 

Margaret B. — There are several 
directors for each studio. I cannot 
give you their names. Any moving- 
picture trade journal will give a list 
of New York studios anil you can 
write direct to them. 

B. F. A. — If I were you I would 
finish school before I dreamed of 
trying to be an actress. You will 
never regret your education. 

D. C. K.— Why not take your lit- 
tle boy to the studios and leave his 
photograph with your address pn it? 
When they desire a child of his type 
they will send for him. 

June M. — There are many actresses 
who are not pretty, but they are 
very clever. It is foolish to be un- 
happy about your looks. Cultivate 
a sweet disposition and you will find 
you grow prettier every day. 
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OX our way to the ball at the ' and trunks off, and preparing to 
Chicago university, given to leave on the 12:40 train. 

the students last Saturday t h™Jr"™. a . Taf i°" y i. 17" J^? k * "r 

• , . . , , . , though one of the hottest days I 

night, we drove through several of have ever experienced, but somehow 

the beautiful parks, one of them, if or other the hours glide by when 

I remember rightly, Lincoln park, y° u are in the company of friends, 

where the city of Chicago has done 2*J2™ , J 1 ^\ n tlie d f y w - as ° v " 
., , , , , ■ , •* %e were almost sorrv, knowing that 
the most wonderful thing for its Monday our work" would begin 
people. It has given them a free again in grim earnest, 
bath house, with free lockers, suits, 1 Arriving in New York in the 
and towels so that on the terrible rd r ^fnin I ha h ,ran d ho t u°r KX» 
Hot days of July and August thou- my makeup again and down on the 
sands who could not have afforded stage, for we are starting a new 
the luxury of an ocean dip can picture. But after* a little vacation 
swarm ,« #1%. -..A. ,..,1 •„:„- »n one always feels more like work 
" m ol . ui e P ? d J y th ™ ^er. for it is a happv stimu- 
Thm,lh '"""ft P '" Sure ' tlM . I"-', especially in this moving-picture 
„,„7 h . w « c ?^ Id "?' s " ' he field, where there are so many cham- 
grounds of the University of Chi- leon cha :„ lot cas ^ * nd 

cago, we were ushered into the gym- 1 v i ronm( . nf B p h ™ 

eveT m see° ne t! ?" ?£*,,!! kX i TomorVow I will begin again on 
dents £ . . } C i w . ere ,. the st , u " my diary of little experiences or 
nW« s y g ' ' 2 iw P ty memories of personalities I have 

.£££% SO Tf young ' enthusiastic and | L If JJ „ ad „ 

them a J I T" *■ ple \ s . ure l ° ™ eet < like to hear of a favorite, write to 
oT" ™t 1° ^„ g ^.l he , ; . P ,. Vle .«!i'^. and if I can comply with their. 



of saying a few broken little sen 
tences, encouraging them in their 
studies, telling them the greatest re- 
gret of my life had been that I 
never had the opportunity for a col- 
lege education. 

I told them as best I could that 



request I will be only too glad to | 
do so. 



Answers to Correspondents. 

Anna W. — I think Leske is a very 

pretty name. Many foreigners have 

no matter what walk of life they ! changed their names on their arri- 

chose, an education was the firmest ! val in this country, as Hungarian 



crutch they could have to lean on 

Although we were very tired by 
this hour, I was only too happy to 
lead the Grand March, and would 
have liked to stay there and dance 
with the bright-faced college boys, 
but we had promised to be at a ban- 
quet before twelve o'clock. 



names are very difficult for English- 
speaking people to pronounce. 

A very sweet letter from two sis- 
ters, Claire and Eva. I always enjoy 
and appreciate such letters. 

F. N. F. — If you do not wish to 



adopting a stage name. 



7k<uu 



Pidzjv^. 



The banquet took place at the have me answer your letters through 
Bismarck Gardens, one of the most I ,he P a P"- y° u " n send the , nl d "l ect 
beautiful spots I have ever seen, t? the Famous Players studto. Ivew 
with its banquet tables under the York c 'ty- 
canopy of sky. As it was a moon- T- T t , l 

light night, we could see the full ' n ,-^ xeter Jf-J ^ve never been in a 
moon and the stars peeking through I ?,' ct " re with Jules Steger or Franc,, 
the lacework of trees, and for the i Bushm » n - Every actor and actress 
first time in that busiest of days we may ,. have a different reason for 
really felt delightfully cool. 

The banquet was a marvelous af-l 
fair, with a spread of many goodies, | 
and we were all entertained by orig- j 
inal and uproariously funny stories 
told by our wittiest companions. 
After the banquet was over we 
danced for an hour or so, then all 
who were not too tried and too 
sleepy-eyed motored once more 
through the silent streets into the 
beautiful parks. It was four o'clock 
when we returned to the hotel, after 
one of the most wonderful days I 
have ever spent. 

They prophesied for us that the 
next morning we would be dreading 
to be aroused, but bright and early, 
when the slanting rays of sunlight 
sidled into the room, we scrambled 
up, eager not to miss the few Chi- 
cago hours left us. 

Many of our friends came to visit 
us at the hotel and once more the 
reporters busied themselves with 
their" cameras and their notebooks, 
while no less than sixty of .our par- 
ty were bustling around the lobby of 
the hotel, hurrying in to have a 
iaiswdl luncheon, getting rait 
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PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET. 
LOIS WEBER. 

Ce-pyrlsfct. 191«; by The VleC'lure *ewspn|,er Syndicate, i.niri, ii at Stationers i 
Hall. London. All rights reserved. Including riuht. of translation. Publi- 
cation of thin article In uhole or In part la expressly prohibited except 
hy apeclal arrangeBen* <nlth The McClare Newspaper Syndicate. 

NE of the most interesting i thc pleasure from your seeing it, 
women in the history of bu .'. * assure you it is considered by 

„ : . , . ,„ I critics to be one of the real trage- 

movtng pictures is Lois We- , dif , s of th „ screen lra * e 

ber, that brilliant author, director,. Though Lois Wcbcr is not the 
and artist. It has been my pleas- ! author, she and her husband, Mr. 
ure to know her for many years, ' fillips Smalley, who always col- 
. . . , , . . ! laborate and co-direct, arc the pro- 

but we became very close friends micers f "Where Are My Chil- 
when I was living in California aldren?" a drama which has caused 
little over a year ago during the I Quite a sensation in the moving- 
production of "Rags," '"Little Pal," i p,c . , ," re ^ rU \. - .. , 
»™ n - , ... , ,, , „ ' ' Mr. and Mrs. Smallcv have a 

I he (,irl of Yesterday, and The beautiful little vine-covered, flower 
Foundling." Often would I go out garden bungalow in Hollywood, 
to the studios where she was work- 1 California, and in this arlistic little 
• _ _„j _„ .. , .1 home is a dove-gray room, the lit— 

ing, and one afternoon 1 was in- .1. .n,4,'. ■_!.«. r „;. w.t, i 

. . , „ ■ " c studio where J_,ois Wcbcr evolves 

vited to see the first run of "Hypo- her brilliant ideas, 
crites," one of Miss Webcr"s fa- 1 "All this have I for my inspira- 
mous production! ! x \ on " Mi ":' Weber told me, parting 

It «,,. »l,.„ ;„ ■ 1 . i j t ! '"' curtains so I could look over 

It was then in eight reels and 1 1 thc c l ilub ing rose vine to the purple 
enjoyed it more at that length than | mountains beyond. Two or three 
when it was cut down to five, for ', mocking birds had built their nests 
her ideals of the story were given ! in the ea , vc ? oi a the house and the 
K„.»- r .„„... , a .u t t, i- n ,,,ca(low ,arks flew lrom the fields 

better scope, and then I believe 1 1 beyond to sing their spring song in 

understood it more comprehensive- , the tall, whispering eucalyptus bor- 
ly after a long and beautifully seri- ' de rin E the sidewalks. 

ous talk with Miss Weber. I , A c ° o1 ocean brc , c " sti ' red th ? 

., T , . „ ... .... .silken curtains at the window and 

The day is past, Miss Weber I the soft glow of thc afternoon sun 
explained to me, "when the public i fell in slanting rays across her work 
asked only for thc little simple ro- ta,),c and on llCr " ls set brown hair, 
mance or poorly spun yarn on the j J*,^ 1 shone 1,ke ,hrcads of s P un 
screen. They want new ideas— big, "You are rirfu." I echoed. "It is 
serious, broad-minded themes. They truly a haven — an earthly paradise." 
want educational pictures — they \ Na , tch for Miss Weber's P' ct "'"es 
want pictures with sermons, pic- j and ' ™»OW yotl will not he disap- 
turcs which stimulate the soul as pointed in them. They arc distinc- 
well as appeal to the heart and the I t|v«, sincere, and always have they 
senses. They are like little chil- 1 thc . backbone of a new thought— a 

dren, eager to learn by precept and ™"'° l n Hea. 

example. 

"I had always felt, even when Answers to Correspondents, 

pictures were in their infancy, that: T. H— Metro has a New York 
the day would . come when every studio Y ou wi i| find the address in 
public school in America would; a directory, and von can find all 
have its own projecting room and ,| le studios listed in most of the 
the classes studying history, botany, , loving-picture trade journals, 
physiology, religions of different — 

countries, geography and literature Anxious —William Tooker is the 
could learn more from the actual character you refer to in "A Dajgh- 
film visualizations than from a thou- ter of the Sea," and 1 agree with 
sand text books of scientific de- you that his acting is splendid. He 
* c f.lE!. lon ' . . . !, as since appeared in several other 

The moving-picture theater, once ,,i c t U res, among them "The Fool's 
it reaches heights far above the lim- Revenge" and "Fast Lynne " 

itations of today, will not only be , 

a school but a church, for is there \. B — Fred Church is with Uni- 
anything that brings us closer to vtrtil Florence La Madie can be 
the Creator than the wonderful di- 1 addressed care of Thanhouser. Dor- 
vimty of the created world, with lts, thy Green was Mazora in "A Won- 
vast seas, its vaulted skies, it titanic ! rlerful Adventure" 
mountains and its life-pulsing cit- 

ies T ? ". ..... , , H. L.— Not I. but Marguerite 

Lois Weber has already given us Clarke, played the leading role in 

many pictures which strike home a "Wildflower." Sis Hopkins is with 

deep beautiful, though always a Kalem. Fdward F.arle appears in 

s "^ ,< ' j !£"■ • Kdison releases 

scandal was just such a picture 

"this. It told simply and force- j s M.— Enid Marfcev is with Tri- 

fully of how two innocent people s angk .. You can address Clara Kim- 

hves can be ruined by the tongues bal | Young care of the Clara Kim- 

of gossip— how- the little rolling bal | Young Corporation. Forty-sixth 

stone ol scandalous suggestion can Mreel ard Broadway, New York j 

become a millstone around the Citv 

necks of people who are guiltless. 

And then one of her latest pic- C. R.— Fannie Ward played the! 

tures is "Shoes," a heartbreaking leading role in "The Cheat.'"' Irving ! 

study of humanity, o. a girl driven ' Cumming* is now with World Film i 

to despair, who worked day after Corporation Stuart Holmes was I 

day, in shabby and almost soleless Munzell in "The Family Stain." 

shoes, saving her poor little pennies 

toward that one great moment when 

she could buy 'lerself a pair of 

shoes. But each time the demands 

I of her family and economic neces- 

| sity forced her to dip into that 

; precious hoard. I will not tell you 

I more about the picture and its cli- 

! max, which might steal some of I 



A«4j /W<r^. ! 




the little fluffy 



DAILY TALKS 
BY MARY P1CKFQRD. 

HO\OUAI1I,K MB. MGTnO DICK. 

In writing of thc great personalities 
I have m»t I think It would not be 
nulto fair If t 
went any further 
lHthout mention- 
ing Hon. Mr, 
Metro, my prl*e 
n&scot, given me 
at the Chlrajco 
convention by the 
representatives of 
the Metro com- 
pany. Whether tt 
»«j In a spirit or 
fun or a dtslre to 
wish upon mo a 
net. I do not 
know, but at any 
rate. from the 
Metro booth came 
yellow stranger. 

"A-a-ah!! cried all the youngsters. 
"Aln - t he cute!" And Indeed he was, 
that arrogant little quicker. 

"What shall we do with him?" 
mother and I asked earn other des- 
perately when we succeeded In getting 
him through the crowd and back to the 
hotel. 

"Give him a swim In the bathtub," 
advised one. 

"Send him to a bird stort," sug- 
gested a second. 

"Put him In the water pitcher," 
ventured a third 

"Set him In the window so he can 
catch files." lamely entered a fourth 
who had never been the proud pos- 
sessor of such a pet. 

"Send for some crackers'," "f?lve 
him some lettuce," "Let the porter take 
him home to his family," "Raise him 
and then ent him!" but this last re- 
mark was met by a volly of reproach- 
ful "How-dare-you's," and so It was 
that the fate of Metro, the duck, hung 
In the balance until I decided that by 
hook or crook that duck should be- 
come the latest mascot of the studio. 

Survive Ike XlgM. 

Mr. Metro survived the night In his 
suite at the Blackslono hotel, enjoyed 
a luxurious dip In the morning, nnrt 
had the whole train on the return trip 
to New York held at bay. •>n« u -■ 
they flocked to the drawing room to 
peek In at Mr. Metro, enjoying his 
swim In the basin, the only one In th« 
■n hole train caring whether ho lived 
through the heat of the day or not. 

"No use trying to raise him, Mary." 
every one volunteered. 'That duck 
won't live — that's all there Is to It." 

But I think fate destined that tough 
little bird lo have as many lives as 



the proverbial cat, for lie has gorie 
through innumerable adventures 
since then and is not only in good 
health, but growing as fast as a toad- 
stool. From morning until night does 
Mr. Metro follow us around, sqawl.- 
ing at our heels, waddling out into 
the stage sets, at the studio, much 10 
the alarm ot the director, but the 
amusement cf the stage hands. 

At home there is great rivalry 
among the maids as to the care of 
the duck. The French maids admire 
but rather resent his arrival, but the 
old Scotch cook insists that he is her 
"lammikin" and the other afternoon 
I peeked into the kitchen to see her 
sitting comfortably in a chair, dozing 
away — with Honorable Mr. Metro 
curled up in her two plump hands, 
his head tumbled over on her wril 
and eyes closed in delicious duck 
slumber. 

"If you keep on with his educa- 
tion and social training," I was (oid 
only this morning, "He may grow up 
to be just such a pet as Mrs. Vernoii 
Castle's, when she startled society by 
appearing in their bizarre midst wttfl 
a well groomed duckling harnessed 
to a little gold chain." ■ 

Today I had some pictures taken 
with him and if we can keep up his 
education in the environment of the 
moving picture studios, he may turn 
out to be quite a competent actor and 
play an important role in my next 
picture! The most amusing thing 
since his coming into my possession is 
the fact that I have had at least a 
dozen books and several pamphlUs 
rhowered upon me, all about rearing 
ducklings! , 

So many letters have ajked me 
what becomes of the pets we use In 
pictures. Some of them follow us 
far — from studio to studio — as mas- 
cots; some are appropriated by the 
actors, and a few — like tie "Rags" 
and "Hulda from Holland" goats — 
well! we are generally pretty glad to 
get rid of these obstreperous indi- 
viduals! 
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PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET. 
ERNEST TRUEX. 

C«p7Ttarat. 1»1«, by T»* McClaT* ifewnpapvr Syndicate. Entered at Stationers 

Hall. London. All rlgats reserved. Including rlgkta or translation." l-ul.H- 

•arton of tkla article In whole or In part la expreaaly prohibited riccot 

•T apnelal arrnaavnaent with Tko Mn lure Newspaper Syndicate. 

R. BELASCO sent for me [fact, if Mr. Truex would go around 
one morning shortly after in knee breeches, he need never 
I had been engaged to play ?I° W .""• although the last time I 
the Part of the blind girl in "The Kjfe J^*^J I «S.' .flS 
Good Little Devil to match me up, youth from him, but fitted the char- 
as it were, with several children, i ac ' er ,ea d in "Very Good Eddie." 
the juvenile actor, who were to be J^SSa? SpSSStlS the 
chosen for the cast. taking of "Caprice!" one of frnest 

Waiting on the empty stage for , I ruex s first pictures. As I have 
Mr. Belasco and the stage manager, : !* ri !*!; n of th e antics of Mr. Bear 

1 stopped to talk with a group of '".„ < ffl l "'. } , do not .have to go 
, k .,, „ * v ,nto detail, but just to impress you 

these children, ranging all the way - as Mr. Truex tried to impres, us 
from five to fifty years of agel \ —'hat NOTHING could frighten 
There was one dear little boy I I 1 ""' il made no difference whether 

had not met before, and he was I " X?*? 1 . f ,n " arao " 6 rizzl r <"\ "°t. 
. j .u it- ■»•.[.. You d better not get too close to 

standing there, looking at me with > htm," I warned one afternoon, as 
wide-open blue eyes and the most j Ernest Truex sidled over to impu- 
alluring, inviting "How-dee-do" , < J5i ,t , ly converse with Lord Bruin, 
smile. i e He „ s got a v "y wicked look in his 

"Are you going to play in this Jost then. "Grrrrrh!" went the 
production?" I asked him by way bear, 
of starting the conversation. "Heavens, Mary, you don't sup- 

"I think I am going to play the ' S° Se he >' s 52 kin ? that , noise at me, 
Mrf ( , K ,"e,,J . ..„ j 00 you? Why don't they have wild 

part of thc good little devil," and t animals like this tied up to a trie, 
he smiled at me encouragingly. ; anyway, instead of letting them I 

"Oh," I ventured, a little bit | wander around loose?" 
nbashed, "the leading role!" He' And even as .he said it, the bear; 

. . j D u v j v I was creeping slowly over to him 

nodded. Because he had on a rath- "Grrrrrh !" he went a second IteS 
er shabby little costume, and be- and behold! down thc long lane 
cause of his pale cheeks and great, M> c d Ernest Truex, shuffling up the! 
sympathetic, wistful eyes, I thought , , as he JY ent - wit h Lord Bruin 
u t. u j u i . • cl °sely at his hee s, and over a 

perhaps he had been one of the barb-wire fence-to safety! 
man' theatrical children who, like "It's a good thing I wasn't afraid 
ourselves, had spent whole seasons I J" jf h'm," Mr. Truex remarked to me 
out of work and was hoping against ! !"H 3 L' '' bcca «se if I had been he 

. . " . I might have got me— and then " 

hope to secure an engagement in | he shuddered a little — "AND 
this production. j THEN!" 

"I shall be glad if you are sue- 1 * Ir - Truex has starred in several 
cessful in getting the part," I added, I E ,op ' a '' s . s T ' nc « then among them 

.u ti . . .' i .r i The Good Little Devil." 
rather lamely, studying him a little Z. 

more keenly and beginning to won-! Answers to Correspondents 
der if I had not been treading on R c t ...... .u j • 

B - . b -~t would advise you to dis- 



the toes of some very great star in 
disguise. 

Mr. Belasco, arriving at that mo- 
ment, introduced us, saying, "Bet- 



continue taking sleeping powders 
and see a good physician. 

.T/ B -— ■ I would wait until I was 

ty ' — for the old name from "The eighteen before making up my mind 

Warrens of Virginia" has always j about a career. Keep on going to 

clung to me — "I want you to meet | school, for no matter what you de- 

the most famous juvenile actor on i fide upon you will find an education 

the stage, Ernest Truex." invaluable. 

"Ernest Truexl" I repeated the r _ _ — 

name mechanically, for I had seen i „ "-. ■~Jj} eo ° ole Roberts was 

him many times on the stage, and 5 or,s ,n T ? e Sowers." Mabel Van 

was abashed to think I had not rec- Burcn was the princess. Edith Stor- 

ognized him in his little boy cos- j t/ P la y«l the leading role in "The 
tunie. • cm- •■"» 

"And this," he said, introducing a 



very pretty young girl peeking over 
his shoulder at me, "is his wife I" 

You cannot imagine how aston- 
ished I was and how many minutes 
it took me before I could catch my 
breath again, because Ernest Truex, 
although he confided he was past 



French Spy. 

Ernest M.— William Desmond was 
the minister in "Peggy." He was 
also Prince Carl in "Bullets and 
Brown Eyes,' but Mahlon Hamil- 
ton was Carl in "Molly Make Be- 
lieve. 



P. R.— The role of Marquis de 

was 



the twenty-five mark, did not look Montessin in "Esmeralda 

a day over thirteen. played by Arthur Hoops. Wallace 

Of course that was many years : Reid played Don Jose in the Lasky 
ago, but still Mr. Truex plays the I production of "Carmen " Warren 
part of the boy as no one else on Kerrigan is not married 
the American stage can portray it — 

And then, let me add a little se- 1 P. E.— You are right— Margarita 
cret — which really is not a secret I Fischer played in "Polygamy." Car- 
after all, for the Truex family are | lyle Blackwell was the king in 
proud of it — there are several little ! "Such a Little Queen." Tom Moore 
Truexes, as clever and as good look- ' is with Pathe. 
ing as .their mother and their dad. 

We have had so many good 
laughs at the mistakes people make 
in taking Mr. Truex for a little boy, 
and the tender solicitations of. 
grandmotherly old ladies, who feel 
so sorry for the little shaver having I 
to work so hard on the stage— in 
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PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET. 
ROBERT WARWICK. 

Copyright. 1916, by The Modus \r.>« M nrr Syndicate. Katrrrd at Stationers 

Hull. London. All riKhta reserved, Including; rlathts of translation. Pnhll- 

catlon of this article In whole or In Bart la expressly prohibited except 

by special arrangement with The Met lure .\ewspaper Syndicate. 

"What men have you who will 

tackle it?" and Warwick looked 
around at the other acton who 
stood (raxing open-mouthed at the 
figure on the dramatic stage, and precipice 

even in such well-known musical "A regular acrobatic cowboy," Mr. 
comedies as "The Balkan Princess," j Tourneur explained. "He is paid 
being much lauded. But while the I *? mucl \ a . 'all— docs a dozen every 
stage lost a stellar light, the pic- i uf m ~ and U WI " mcan nothin * to 



B 



EFORE Robert Warwick be- 
came a moving picture ac- 
tor, he was a very attractive 



turcs gained a clever artist with a 
very magnetic personality. 

The first picture I saw him in was 
"Alias Jimmy Valentine," and there 
followed "The Dollar Mark," a pic- 
ture in which Mr. Warwick did a 
spectacular rescue of the leading 
woman, Barbara Tenant, from a 
raging stream which whirled its way 
to a gigantic waterfall. 

"I never appreciated how easy it 
was to be a hero on the stage," Mr. 
Warwick lamented the other day 
when I met him at the Knicker- 
bocker Hotel, "until I became a 
moving picture actor. Just look at 
me how," and he turned around 
slowly that I might get a full range 
of several bruises, many scratches 
and the scars of two or three jagged 
cuts on his arms and face. 

"An accident?" I asked in amaze- 
ment. 

"Movies!" and he shrugged his 
big shoulders, smiling at me with 
his broad, boyish, half-crooked 
smile. "I was trying to out-hero 
the heroes on the screen — that's all. 
But as sure as I am six feet two 
I will never attempt it again — not 
for laurel wreaths of hammered 
gold!" 

Of course, manlike, he would not 
tell me the story, and to satisfy my 
curiosity, I had to go to all the 
trouble of hunting up one pf the 
other actors in the company and 
learning the yarn from him. 

It sccnis that in one of Mr. War- 
wick's latest pictures, which was 
being directed by Mr. Maurice 
Tourneur, the celebrated French di- 
rector, there was a scene in the 
story where Mr. Warwick was de- 
stined to ride down a steep moun- 
tain precipice on horseback, a cliff 
<o perpendicular that halfway down 
the horse would be sure to lose its 
footing and they would tumble to 
the bottom. 

"Great Caesar's ghost!" Mr. War- 
wick had remarked when he re- 
garded the ordeal. "That sure will 
be some feat, if I can perform it." 

Mr. Tourneur looked at him with 
amazement. "You don't suppose 
we would allow the hero of the 
picture to do a stunt like that — 
especially as we have not flashed 
the picture' You might be killed — 
and ruin tlic whole picture!" 



At this moment an Eastern-West- 
ern cowboy rode up on horseback, 
gave a slanting glance at the preci- 
pice and said, "Very well! Whooooo. 
pee! Let cr got" 

Mr. Tourneur directed the scene, 
the camera man turned the crank 
and all watched - the cowboy dash 
over the hill and take a rather lame, 
well-measured fall, rolling comfort- 
ably to the bottom and rising un- 
housed, with a broad grin on his 
face. 

Mr. Tourneur shook his head. 
"It will look just like that in the 
picture," he said, "And everyone 
will know it was a fake fall. That's 
the trouble nowadays — we are not 
getting enough realism into pic- 
tures." 

Mr. Warwick had been listening 
all the time. 

"You are right, Mr. Tourneur — it 
looks that way to me — I don't 
see why I shouldn't have taken 
this fall in the first place. It's all 
in the game, you know." 

"But what it you are seriously 
hurt?" and Mr. Tourneur looked at 
him doubtfully. 

"What? Seriously hurt' A great 
big heavyweight like me"-" And Mr. 
Warwick laughed heartily. "Swing 
the camera on— JUST WATCH 
ME!" 

All held their breath when Mr. 
Warwick came dashing over the 
hill. What a fall he made — perhaps 
one of the most spectacular ever 
seen on the screen. There were no 
arrobatic leaps with Hob Warwick 
but a real, dangerous throw from a 
horse and bruising spill which even 
the real Westerners would have re- 
garded as a hard do=c. 

After it was all over Mr. Warwick 
shook the dust from his clothes 
and washed the blood from the 
scratches on his arms and face. 

"The only trouble about being a 
hero,'' and lie smiled with that ir- 
resistible twinkle in bis eyes, "Is 
that what is the use, after all? The 
audience will sit there calmly and 
disinterestedly and say, "By golly, 
that's a prettv good fall!— But I 
uonder who the brave fellow was 
that doubled for Warwick!" 

Rob Warwick is at present one of 
the stars of the World Film Com- 
pany. 

Answers to Correspondents. 

T. H,— Maurice Costello is now 
playing with the Consolidated Film 
Co. Rnssell Bmssett played the role 
of my father in "Little PaL" 

T. E.— The character you refer 
to in "Still Waters" was played by 
Robert Vaughn. I agree with you— 
he did very pleasing work. 

• V. D. — Mary Anderson is mar- 
ried. Jackie Saunders is with Bal- 
boa. _ Vivian Martin played leading 
role in "Merely Mary Ann." 

R. T.— Jack Dean is with Lasky, 
and played opposite Fannie Ward 
in "A Guttet Magdalene." Mrs. 
George Walters is dead. 

S. M. — F.Ila Golden was Arlene 
in "The Love Liar." The role of 
George in "Flames of Johannis" 
was played by Victor Sutherland. 





PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET. 
JAMES KIRKWOOD. 

catlo. .( thl. article la whole or In part 1. c.prr.sty SSSkM a*Bn>2t 
by special arr.«,e»e»t with Th. UcClmnSi^im^ "Ta^aST" 

MANY, many authors have | rails /adc took a f , y j ng Jeap ^ 
written colorful descriptions J'" 1 Kirkwood, who was leaning out 
of rcdblooded sons of Amer- ! °„ . th , e w '"dow to wave good-by, 
ica. and a, . fitting attribute to ^"'ja^ ^jt^LZj 



, triumphantly ! 

wjth the tap m his hand! I 

Over a year later, when Jim Kirk- I 
wood returned to California, long 
IT i*J J t . hu , nd « of the cap epi- ! 
sode had died away, he was met at! 
the station by the very boys who I 
had seen him depart, and upon his 
stepping off the platform, he was 
presented with an enormous and 
beautiful bandbox, tied with huge 
ribbons and there— before the curi- 
ous and amazed onlookers— he was 
forced to open the bandbox and take 
out, after much rustling of tissue 
paper and untying of ribbons, the 
long departed mascot— his cap! 

1 erhaps he doesn't wear this head- 
gear any longer (and even if he 
I a ,c i would try to keep the 
•ble! | dreadful secret dark), but verily I 
first I believe that this adornment, though 



their personalities, have described at 
great length their low, hearty, ling- 
ering laughter — laughter which em- 
braces the world in its friendliness — 
laughter so infectious that if all the 
people in all the world could hear it 
all of the time, there would be no 
more wry faces, but in spite of 
themselves, they would be forced to 
echo it. 

It is just such a laugh as this 
which has made Jim Kirkwood 
famous, or just such a Jim Kirk- 
wood who has made this particular 
brand of laughter famous! At any 
rate, the combination is irresistible! 

Well do I remember my first l oeneve tnat this adornment, though 
days at the Biograph studio, when ,l . rau ** °* *>'ue mouldy with age, 

Jim Kirkwood urged them on to „7 „;«*?,£ iT hy hi . m " one 
I . ___ _j 6 L , i„,,_i ?* u's.most valued possessions, teem- 



torment me — and how I disliked 
him! There was a teasing note in 
his laughter to me then, and he. 
Mack Scnnett and Arthur Johnson 
never lost an opportunity to enjoy 



ing with pleasing memories. 

. ., v y5 have J heard my mother 
talk about the celebrated humorist. 
Sol Smith Russell, and often does 
she tell us when Jim Kirkwood is 



little humorous joke at my ex- j narrating some dry, humorous little 

pensc. ... . .. r, ory> L ,ha , t hf> to °' is ver y much 

Many pictures we played in with like the famous comedian of yes- 
Mr. Griffith directing us, and then, | terday. 

after I had gone to the Famous I At present, Mr. Kirkwood is in 
Players studio, Mr. Kirkwood in Santa Barbara, Cal., producing for 



turn directed me and played the 
leading role in several productions. 
"Behind the Scenes" and "The 
Eagle's Mate" were two of them; 
"Fanchon the Cricket." "Rags," 
"Little Pal" and "Esmeralda" were 
the others. 

Always has Jim Kirkwood been 
more or less of a practical joker 
and often the boys around the 
studios have tried to outdistance him 
in their return jokes. 

Two or three years ago, when 
he was leaving California, my moth- 
er, Jack, Marshall Neilan, Dell Hen- 
derson, Bobby Harron and a half 
dozen others were at the station 
to see him off. 

Just as the train was leaving, the 
boys were plotting among them- 
selves and there was much conver- 
sation about Tim Kirkwood's cap, 
his very particular cap which he 
considered the prize of all his pos- 



the Mutual Company. 

Answers to Correspondents. 
B. A.— I thought vour letter was 
very interesting indeed for a twelve- 
year-old boy. I think vou are very 
sensible to be determined to go 
through school and then work your 
way through college. I most heart- 
ily hope you wi'l succeed. 

J- C.— The best way to learn of i 
vacancies on scenario staffs is to' 
write to the moving picture com-' 
panics direct, stating your experi- 
ence. 

R. M. — Scenarios cannot at the 
present time be copyrighted, but I 
believe that at some future time it 
will become possible. 

G. S— I think that sometimes the 
rulings of the local boards of cen- 



sessions. It seemed to me he had j sor s are ludicrous and far fetched 
worn that foolish little cap for years j but I feel that on the other hand 



and years, and had grown so at 
tached to it he simply could not 
bear to part from it. We had 
tramped on it. hidden it a dozen 
times, mutilated it and when we bad 
the chance, ridiculed it from the 
very day he had been the .proud 
possessor of it, but that cap re- 
mained paramount in his life. 

As the train was starting out and 
the wheels were grinding on the 



they have helped to check much 
that is harmful in pictures. Pro- 
ducers should put out pictures which 
do not need to be submitted to the 
censors. That is the only way to 
dispense with them. 

S. W — Thank you for your 
friendly, helpful letter. The sugges- 
tions for art ; cles you sent me are 
all very good, and I will endeavor 
to embody them in some of my 
future talks. 

R. T.— I never heard of the photo- 
play company you mention and can- 
not state whether it is of good 
standing or not, but reputable com- 
panies do not accept a cash premium 
for giving girls positions. 



h^ fU 
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PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET. 
ANNA PAVLOWA. 

Copyright. 11>l«, by The McClore ftewapaper Syndicate. Kntered at Stationers 

Mall, London. All rights reserved. Including rlaln« of translation. I'ubll- 
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DAZZLING white swan sail- j Pavlowa, the celebrated Russian dan- 
ing in silver majesty across : cer, was coming there that after- 
the still green waters of a "J 50 "/ am ' a harvest of curious peo- 
... , . r>ii P |c nad sprung up, clinging to the 

lily pond-Anna Pavlowa! '. gatcs and h „J a]ong , h « s ? dewalks 

A butterfly— a shimmering white ( crouching under their umbrellas to i 
blossom drifting from a scented ; keep off the downpour and scan- j 
branch— a tiny speck of molten sun- : nin B the fac « °, f eac , h new arrival, | 
.- • . ,-, , . .. ! looking lor the little Russian 

light filtering through the autumn . danccr svuaaaao 

leaves — Anna Pavlowa! Every time the grind of an aijto- ! 

Anna Pavlowa— the flame — the ! mobile was heard, the crowd would: 
swift, singing arrow— the somber ' sur P e forward but still she did not] 

„ , , . . . appear. A very elegant limousine 

pall of a storm low-hanging over drove un _ tn( . re was a mad mov£ . I 

the hilltops — the wood nymph fol- , racnt among the people — a clashing' 
lowing madly in the Bacchanalian j of umbrellas— but no! It was not ] 
,,-■ I ! the artist but the camera man, with 

.,, , . , .. , i his camera wrapped up in many 

All these is she— on the stage, ] overcoats to protect it from the) 
with a \elvct curtain as the chry- ; rain. 

A veritable cloudburst swamped i 



satis for the butterfly — Pavlowa. 

I will never forget my first im- 
pressions of the Russian dancers 
or how marvelous they seemed, ex- 
pressing poetry, music, and drama 
in their wonderful pantomime. 



them, and then, in the midst of it, 
Pavlowa arrived — on foot in little 
boy's shoes — without even an um- 
brella, without one of her army 
of Russian liveried servants the 
; public had expected would follow in 
1 her train! 

| Pavlowa with Mordkin! They were | No, one paid the slightest bit of 
(so beautiful and so physically per- attention to the bedraggled little 
I feet they did not seem to belong I woman and she found no difficulty 

.. . ., . l... _, • j j I m walking through the crowd who 

to this corseted age. but reminded | „„,. « fil i „., „i,;„„ ,„j ;.:_„ {„, 



one of the abandon of the old Greek 
dancers who were strong and lusty 
and free — like birds on the wing. 

After two or three years in Amer- 
ica, Anna Pavlowa was approached 
by moving picture companies, eager | on z' face.' 
to see her upon the screen. 



were still watching and waiting for 
the great Pavlowa. 

"I like z' rain — it is healthy." she 
laughed as she sat down before the 
fire and put u;> her two little shoes 
to dry them. "I walked all z' way — 
it is good to feel z' cold, sweet air 



I, 



sr e m, « This winter we saw 'her often at 

_. ... c , ^.u , , i the Metropolitan Upera House, for 

Oh, no, no! She would shake shc j, a grpat favorite in New ^ ork< 

her head and fly from them, "I am j and one of the first of the Russian 
afraid of z' camera — he is too hard, I dancers to conic to America. After 
too cruel " a "« We American people are very 

But at' last the Universal Com- '°y al ** .**>« ones who give us our 
panv's pleas were not in vain, for ! first *"!•» at anv artistic innova- 
when I was in Chicago last vear on I t,on : " n <J n e v<,r , ^o" our ,ov ? d !' 
my way from the coast to the New m,n,s . n f° r f» ch . act ? r ? as Sarah 
York studio, I met Mme. Pavlowa Bernhardt, Maude Adams, Ethel 
there preparatory to her beginning Barrymore or Annie Russell, and 
her seven reel feature, "The DumE eve " tn « memories of such actors 
Girl of Portici " I a * Sarah Siddons, Rachel, Henry 

It was a rainy, gloomy afternoon j Jf vi , n K. Joseph Jefferson and Lester 
and gladly I accepted an invitation | Wallack are bequeathed from one 
from Mr. and Mrs. Philips Smalley j generation to another and held as 
to visit a deserted summer garden | sacred. 

where a temporary Chicago studio , _ , 

had been built for the staging of AMwen to Correspondents 
some of the scenes, | B. B.— Dorothy Gish played the 

Already had word been sown that leading role in "Betty of Grey- 
stone" and Owen Moore was her 
leading man. I am unable to tell 
you when "Civilization" will appear 
in your town, but you should write 
to the producers of it, who will let 
you know. 

W r . C. — Violet Mersereau played 
the role you admired in "The Great 
Problem.* I think myself that names 
of characters should be flashed for I 
a longer time on the screen — no one 
seems to get them all. 

T. V. C. — Forrest Stanley played 
the opposite role in "The Code of 
Marcia Grey," with Constance Col- 
lier as the heroine. 

G. T. — Chester Barnctt is still , 
with Peerless. Alice' Joyce is with 
Vitagraph I cannot say what her 
first release will be. Antonio Mo- 
reno is with Vitagraph. 

I 
Mae S — Your scenario written 
for me is something like "Sister I 
Beatrice" by Maeterlinck, and while 
I can judge very little from the 
synopsis you sent, I think you have 
given the ending a very gruesome 
j twist which will not be acceptable 
j to producers. 

R. M D — I receive a number of 
(letters with no address or no signa- 
ture, and I fancy that your un- 
! answered letter was among the laf 
j ter. Write me again and 1 will 
make sure you have an answer. 



^ ^<M/crU. 



MONDAY. AUGUST 21, 1916. 



TUESDAY. AUGUST 22, 1916. 




WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 23, 1916 



PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET. 

MAUDE ADAMS. 
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little sufferers of humanity 

"I am not going: to live in this bis, 
empty house any longer," the little old 
lady decided one early spring morning, 
and straightway she put her funny, old- 
fashioned bonnet on her sunbeamed 
white head and started on a long 
search through the orphanages and hos- 
pitals. 

Of course, there were hundreds and 
hundreds and hundreds of little mother- 
less children who would have clung to 
her skirts and filled up her house like 
that of the little old woman who lived 
in the shoe, hut she passed the ruddy- 
cheeked, red-lipped youngsters by and 
searched only for the wan, pale faces of 
little children who had never romped at 
play, but would have to dwell in shadow- 
land all their lives and drag their poor, 
crippled little bodies around on crutches 

Only two weeks after her bountiful 
resolution, the house was filled with 
children— ten little crippled children, 
who thought paradise had suddenly- 
opened up. held out its long arms and 
taken them in. 

The months ebbed along into years 
and the little mother of her brood of 
ten found that others were willing to 
help her in her great hut beautiful task 
of raising them. Other mothers sent 
them clothes, warm ones for winter and 
cool ones for summer, and actresses 
who heard of this little family sent 
many tickets that the little ones might 
be taken to the theater. But the sweet- 
est and most gracious of them all was 
Maude Adams. When "Peter Pan" was 
playing in the town where the little old 
lady lived. Miss Adams not only sent 
tickets, but automobiles to take them to 
the theater and hack home again. 

The night they were sitting in the 
stage boxes I was in a box opposite, 
and I am quite sure that never had Miss 
Adams played with her heart so in her 
lines as on that night, when she directed 
almost all of the beautiful, bubbling lit- 
tle Peter Pannisli sentiments to those 
eager-eyed, trembling-with-excitement, 
little children. 

I think most of the audience watched 
them through blinding tears, and it was 
through their e>es that we all saw Peter 
Pan, and forget we were grown-ups 
and not of that group of little children 
who had lived so long in the shadows 
they had almost forgotten the dawn un- 
til their foster mother had found them. 

When they had been little tots they 
had never had fairy stories told them 
as they nestled in their mother*s lap 
and watched her tender lips as she un- 
folded the dazzling yarns of gnomes 
and elves fairy princesses, and pirate 
chiefs. So it was all so new to them, 
so real, that often they could not help 
but voice aloud their surprise, their 
alarm, and their pleasure. 

And then it came to the moment 
when Peter Pan stepped to the foot- 
lights and. holding out her arms, called 
out to the audience, "Oh, say that you 
believe in fairies!" 

Ten funny little cracked voices, high 
pitched and 'brill and determined that 
Peter Pan should not be disappointed, 
»ll cried out in one high tremolo: "We 
do! Wc do!" For a moment Miss 



NCE upon a time there lived a! Adams stood poised before the foot-' 
very dear little old ladv who had | lights, looking down upon the little i 
, . . .l i.-ij ... ,„jl' a ces, so thrilled bv their response and! 

lost two or three children, and .„_,v~i ,l„. ' , _ f 

. .... . I so touched that a lump came into her 

in her loneliness the memory of thesej throat and it was several seconds be- 
children urged her on to perform aj fore she could smile, with the blinding 
great and kindlv deed for some of the| tear s streaming down her face. 

i:..i. ...a lr l :... When the curtain fell after the last 

act the little children sat rooted in the 
box and refused to go. 

"We want to see the show again," 
they set up a cry. "Why doesn't the 
curtain go up?" 

"But it's over," the little old lady ex- 
plained "Peter Pan has flown back 
to the meadows and hills." 

"And won't she never, never, never 
come back any more?" they all asked 
in eager voices. 

"Yes, she's coming back tomorrow." 
a voice interrupted them, and, behold ! 
it was Peter Pan, peeking through the 
curtains, and then walking right into 
the box among them! It really wasn't 
Miss Adams after all— it was Peter Pan 
who shook hands with them and chuck- 
ed them under their little chins and 
pinched their pallid cheeks and rum- 
pled the little girls' curls, and then 
kissed the littlest of them all good-by, 
and whisk! She was gone, darti»g 
around the corner of the box and gob- 
bled up in the darkness of the wings. 

Miss Adams has never appeared upon 
the screen, although we are just hungry 
to see her. Think how lovely she 
would be in "The Little Minister," 
"L'Aiglon," "Peter Pan." "Joanne 
d'Arc." "What Every Woman Knows," 
"Chanticler." or any of her famous 
stage successes which have made her 
one of the greatest actresses of this 
generation. 



Answers to Correspondents. 
M. G. — The Japanese who played in 
"The Cheat" is Sessue Hawakaya. 

S. B. — Marguerite Clark is not mar-j 
ried You can write her direct, care' 
of the Famous Players Company, New i 
York City. 

J. D— I have been on the stage since 
I was five years old. so did not go to 
any dramatic school to learn how to 
become a moving-picture actress. Lot-; 
tie is my sister and Jack Pickford is' 
my brother. Yes. we latelv all appear- 
ed in one picture, "Fanchon thej 
Cricket." 

V. C. — I would not advise a corre- 1 
spondence school course of acting. One' 
must have experience on the stage, in. 
the studios, or studying under some 
fine actor or actress. You cannot learn 
to become an actress by posing before; 
a mirror. 

Curious. — Of course. Geraldine Far-' 
rar did not cut off her own beautiful; 
black hair in "Carmen." An actress 
could not afford to sacrifice her crown! 
of beauty for one scene. 

Genevieve C— If 1 were a little girl | 
( f u and had an opportunity to go to) 
school, I would he very glad of an edu- 
cation instead of thinking of going into 
pictures. 



7k<L^ 



&Uj/*u. 



PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET. 

CARLYLE BLACKWELL. 
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SO many young girls have written in 
lately to know if the handsome, 
dark-eyed, black-haired leading 
man who played with me in "Such a 
Little Queen" it as attractive off the 
screen as he it on, and, truly, girlt, I 
can answer that he is, for outside of his 
good looks he it an athlete, and a fine 
physique counts more than clear-cut 
features. 

We were talking the other afternoon 
about adventures we have had playing 
in pictures, and Mr. Blackwcll told me 
a very exciting experience he had suf- 
fered during the taking of a Kalem 
production called "The Smugr'rs," in 
the San Diego harbor of California. 

"We were working from a United 
States quarantine boat called the Pen- 
guin, and I was one of the three who 
started out in an uncertain sloop, a 
boat supposed to be owned by the 
smugglers. It was a very windy day 
and the current, which ran eight 
miles an hour, carried us swiftly out 
of the harbor on to the open seat, 
though we fought at hard as we 
could to keep the boat steered with- 
in the tadius of the harbor. 

"'If we get out on the sea, as 
sure as fate we'll capsize,' one of the 
boys warned us. "It is blowing 
harder every minute and this sloop 
is built only for shallow waters.' 

"Just as he said this a tremendous 
wave dashed against the side of the 
boat and hurled us off the deck. 



into our eardrums while the waves ! 
pounded against our shoulders as if I 
determined to wrest our fingen ! 
away from their weakening hold on 
the slippery bottom of the boat It : 
teemed to me as if it were hourt 
and hours we waited, our burning ; 
eyes searching the darkness for the 
sign of the Penguin coming to our i 
rescue, and I was almost lapsing 
into unconsciousness when the 
ocean, and our destiny as well, 
swept us near enough to the Pen-! 
Sum for the sailors to throw out i 
life buoys to us. 

" 'It isn't so much of a miracle i 
y, " are rescued,' the captain of 
the Penguin told me, 'but it is a 
marvel that you succeeded in keep- ! 
ing the other young fellow from 
going tinder, for by the looks of 
him he s been unconscious for at : 
least half an hour. I guess moving ' 
pictures aren't what they're cracked ! 
up to be, and you fellows don't have '< 
as soft a time as it looks like 01 j 
the screen,' he consoled us. 

"'It's all in the game,' I laughed 
back at him, 'but, after all, the I 
game, as we call it, is one-tenth 
pleasure and nine-tenths hard i 
work.' " 

The pictures I have seen Mr. ! 
Blackwcll in and enjoyed very I 
much were "The Spitfire," "The I 
Key to Yesterday," "The Man Who ; 
Could N'ot Lose," "The Last Chap- 
ter." and "Mr. Crex of Monte Car- 
lo." At present he is with the 
World Film Company, at the Fort 
Lee studio, and has been playing op- 
posite Ethel Clayton. 

Answers to Correspondents. 
T. R. B.— Henry Walthall and 



For a few moments I floundered Edna Mayo are with the Essanav 
around in the tea, with the icy Company, Chicago, 
breakers beating me back from a — ; 
possible hold on the bottom of the, J. D— I am verv careful what 
upturned boat, but finally I fought hair tonics I use, and if vour hair 
my way over and managed to get a is falling out. I would advise you 
grip on it. The breaking of each to see a specialist, and not try pro- 
new wave and the current carried miscuously recommended tonics, 
us farther and farther out, although , — 
we were not alarmed, because we A . B.-From the description of: 
j i-j° Pen ^ ln ,. making our way yourself, I can hardly tell whether i 
and did not realize that the swift you are fitted for pictures or not. 
current would keep the quarantine >r h( . studios can best decide that, 
boat away and make it impossible Make the rounds of the casting di- 
for them to steer within fifty yards rectors 
of ut. . 

"The great black clouds overhead; Helcnc A. — Voice culture is not 
were gathering fast and we knew directly helpful in pictures. I would , 
we were in for a terrible downpour, study dancing, Delsarte, and eje- 
One of the boys was getting very j pression. 
weak, and so it was up to the other — 

man and me to get one grip on the j Alice B— For your information, : 
boat and with the other arm hold ! you can write direct to Antonio I 
n,m "P- ! Moreno, Yitagraph Company, Xew j 

"Ten minutes — twentv minutes — York City. 
half an hour had dragged slowly by. i — 

' By then the rain was pouring down A. T. O'N— Your scenarios have '. 

I in a steady, blinding slant, beating probably not been read because 

I upon our faces and swelling the they were not typewritten. Very 

; ocean waves which carried us still few busy scenario editors can read 
farther out on to the raging seas. scripts written in longhand. 

\ "'I guess we're goners,' one of 

, the boys murmured, and as I peered 

j out into the descending darkness, 
searching for ihe Penguin, I 

I thought he was right — we did not 

I have the chance of a snowball in 

1 hades to get back to port. Great 

| streaks of lightning darted across j 
the sky and the thunder echoed I 
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PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET. 

HENRY MILLER. 
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FOM all over the country the 
moving-picture fans who have 
had the pleasure of seeing 
Mr. Miller on the stage are wonder- 
ing why he does not appear in pic- 
tures. And the moving-picture fans 
who have not had the joy of be- 
holding some of Mr. Miller's superb 
performances are clamoring to see 
him on the screen and wondering 
why — as most of the famous stage 
stars have been photographed — he 
does not step before the camera 
that his art might be studied and 
appreciated by the interested masses 
when his pictures are scattered to 
all corners of the globe. 

I know of one little reason which 
I can whisper to you all — it is be- 
cause Mr. Miller is not conceited 
enough even to appreciate his own 
good looks upon the screen. 

It happened out in California, 
and here is how we discovered it: 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Dillingham 
and Mr. Henry Miller came out to 
the Famous Players' studio one aft- 
ernoon and were very much amused 
at the taking of a scene from "Rags." 
Mr. Miller was so interested he had 
to have everything explained to him, 
from the arrangement of the sets to 
the operation of the camera. 

"Come in here, Mr. Miller," I im- 1 later mho 
plored him, "and have your picture " 
taken — just for fun — to see yourself 
upon the screen." 

At first he thought I had said it 
in jest, but after the whole company 
had argued, persuaded, and even 
threatened, Mr. Miller determined 
that after all it would be quite a 
jolly bit of an experience. 

"Come on in here and play my 
screen lather's part," I asked him, 
waving my hand at the bar-room 



i" which he appeared. At the first 
sight ol him we all sent up a com- 
plimentary cheer, but not a peep 
from Mr. Miller until the film had 
run as course. Then he sat back— 
dismayed 

"Don't tell me," he said dejected- 
ly,^ that I look anything like that!" 

''Like what?" we asked. 

"Like the man on the film the 
public would be introduced to as 
Henry Miller." 

"Why, of course von do!" Then 
wc all laughed at his look of dis- 
may. "Uti have no idea how well 
you photORra;.h!" 

"If that's photographing well my 
career as a moving-picture star will 
die right here in this projecting 
room. I should never have the 
courage to inflict such a hopeless 
face upon the public." 

But here Mr. Miller was wrong, 
although we could not argue him 
out of it. for really he is very hand- 
some, and not a bit disappointing 
when you sec him in the moving 
pictures. But sonic day one of the 
producing companies will persuade 
him that to aj pear upon the sen 
is to live forever and to find new 
friends among the public's millions. 

Mr. Miller for years has been one 
of the must beloved figures on the 
stage, and how many tears have 
been shed— oh. buckets and buckets! 
— when Henry Miller mounted the 
scaffold in the last act of "The Tale 
of Two Cities." 

The Great Divide" was one of his 
and in reply to a 
letter written in to me the other 
day asking if I knew whether Henrv 
Miller would appear in pictures in 
"The Great Divide." I must answer 
that it has already been done in pic- 
tures, starring Ethel Clayton and 
House Peters. 

Answers to Correspondents. 
Mrs. E. T— Tell your little Ma- 
rion that Jack did not really cut off 



set. "But you will have to be a > ,,c curls— that I would have been 
pretty rough character if vou want j JUS* as heartbroken as she if the 
to be the dad of a girl who goes I scissors had snipped the long locks 
barefooted and wears overalls," I j my mother has taken care of all 
added when I saw him looking from , these yiurs. 
me to the set. | ' 

"Oh, dear," Mr. Miller protested, "I! »■■ K s — ' sl ' a " rra<i tllc book 
can't get used to thit impromptu j >°" recommend so highly, which 
acting and I don't think it would be , >'°" < ll,nk W,, J makc a splendid pho- 
quttc fair to suddenly shower me ! toplay, and thank you tor the sug- 
with such a blessing as being the ; gcstion. 

father — even bv proxy — of a mov- 1 ,. , ,^ , ,. , , 

ing-picturc star! I would much ' , M \'; L , D ~ I , N \° ! i '"""' ' C ". 
rather have vol, try to fit into the $™.S ht V to a theatrical agency if 
plav I am appearing in at present! 1 Nv, ; rc - vou ' as ,l ,s very difficult to 
and be little orphan. overalled scc lhc " la » a P cr s ""<«' £* lias M 
Annie, saying farewell to me, her , sollK ' experience, and the agencies 
„„.,^;,„ »l„„ a,c lc-cc f„e can put you in touch with thcatn- 



gtiardian, when 
school." 



she lea 



for i lun pl - 

leal producing companies. 



Onlv the night before 1 hac I seen | Kdi , C ._ Many gi ,l 6 of fifteen 
Mr Miller in Daddy Long Legs, d . pieturcs< *,.„ a gir , „,„„, 

-,.■,*! I i-n m,i t n hflrcH fli#* C^n» hja 11,10 . ' ' vu f_ . a _ 



ind I. remembered the scene he was ; „ , aIcnt 

! speaking of. It was a whimsical, 



or she cannot fii.d , 

pathetic" bit of "acting, just' as dTffi- ] a position where she is given a small 
; cult for me, who was by then bub- I part very quickly. 



bling over with comedy, as it would I 
liave been for Mr. Miller to have I 
stepped into the character of our I 
picture B11: I was so delighted ! 
that lie was going to enter into the ! 
spirit of it that I hushed my lips ! 
and made no protest. It was great j 
fun teaching this stag star how to 1 
put on a screen makeup, and how 
we all enjoyed the hour following — 1 
during the taking of ttic scene. J 

A few days later. Mr. Miller, 
eager as the schoolboy who has 
been to the photographer's for the ] 
first time, came out to the studio 
and was ushered into the projecting 1 
$*w »« m *? reoning of the film, , 



B. T— Carlylc Blackwcll starred 
in "Mr. Grcx of Monte Carlo." Yes, 
indeed, it was very good. 

K M. — Anita Stewart and Earle 
Williams arc not married. Wallace 
Keid is married to Dorothy Daven- 
port. 



THURSDAY. AUGUST 24, 1916. 



FRIDAY. AUGUST 25. 1916. 



SATURDAY. AUGUST 20, 1916. 
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PERSONALITIES 1 HAVE MET— FRANCIS X. BUSHMAN. 

Caprrlabt. I91e, by The MrClare Newspaper Syndicate. Ratrred at Mail 
Hall, Londoa. All rlahta reeerved. Including rtjchin or traaalattea. I'ubll- 
eatloa af this article la whole ar la part I. ripreaal? prahlMted except 
b> aperlal arrangement with The MrClare Newapaper Diadleate. 

0\E afternoon while we were pany. for Mr. Bushman is one of the 

in Los Angeles, mother and most popular heroes of the screen 

I decided that we must and J 1 ** thousands of admirers scat- 

, , , , , .. tcrcd broadcast over the country, 

spend at least a few days at the . . , ... 

_ — . I guess I must have received doz- 

great exposition in San Francisco. rns of i cttcrs asking me: "Dear I 

So we packed our grips in a hurry, Miss Pickford, won't you please tell 
took a train overnight and were me " n 'y favorite moving-picture 

there in the morning. The only re- ac ' or ' , Mr * r a " cis \ Bushman is 

, , B ,. married, as I have been intending 

gret I have at present is that I , to write a letter to him," etc. 



"A' 



i when 
mous 



could not ha\e spent weeks there, 
going through the marvelously con- 
structed buildings, which were gorg- 
ed with beautiful, interesting and 
antique treasures ot art. 

It seemed to me there were thou- 
sands and thousands of people on 
the ground that afternoon and that 
they were all concentrated upon 

moving in a slow or swift body to- -sayings. My sister Lottie's hair and 
ward one spot, a grandstand on one e >" are darker than mine. 

of the large courts. . 

B | Marie K. K. — That was my car we 

"It looks to me," I ventured, as lused in "Esmeralda." 



N'ow that you know where to find 
him, why not write to him direct 
and ask him' He may be able to 
answer you more faithfully than I 
and divulge more secrets about his 
career than this little column will 
hold. 

Answers to Correspondents. 

Madeline F. D. — I laughed heart- 1 
ily over your little niece's cunning 



saw them hurrying and skurrying — 
old men, young men, women, and 
children — "that there surely must be 



P. S. — Love knows no age limits. 
If you are happy with the girl, it 
would be foolish to let the fact that 



*7 



rtej/nf. 



an accident. They all seem so de- she is a few months older than you 
termined to get there and wedge ( »t»«>d '" thc wayj>f your future, 
their way through the crowd. Come. M Q M _ Th( . , at „, CUra Kim . | 
let's wrestle our way along, too, as ball Young release is "The Feast of 
we've come to the fair to see every- Life" Ethel Clayton, "A Woman's 
thing, and must miss nothing." Way." "Caprice" is the picture I- 

So mother and 1 got a firm grip played in which you described, 
on each other's arm and started — 

forth. H. P. — I did not play in the pic-' 

"What's the matter'" I stopped turc called "Limited Love." Person- 1 
two or three to ask as they were al answers 1 am glad to send by 
hurrying by. "Is there going to be mail if they are serious questions 
a special musical performance or is which deserve consideration in re- 
some one going to speak?" ply. 

"Hully gee, don't you know?" a 
little, wide-eyed youngster turned 
and shouted at me. "Say, you'd 
better hurry — we're going to see a 
live moving-picture actor — and it's a 
free show for all of us, kids in- 
cluded!" i 

I could not help but laugh at this, 
and soon we rounded a corner, as- . 
sisted by the youngster who desired 
the privilege of being the first one 
to* show us this living specimen. Lo 
and behold! On a platform, smiling 
down at the world of curious and I 
interested faces staring up at him, , 
was Francis X. Bushman. He 
looked very handsome, very curly 
headed and very debonair as he ad- 
dressed, in his low, modulated voice, 
the crowds gathered to hear hiin and 
talked briefly on pictures and the 
ambitions of the actors who play in 
them. 

Later he caught sight of mother 
and me and we had a very amusing 
conversation regarding the attitude 
of the public, especially of the chil- 
dren, toward an actor they have 
seen for years in Shadowland, but 
were not quite sure he was a "real, 
live human being," as, the little boy 
expressed it, until he stood before 
them, robust and healthy,' and made 
of the sam,e clay as they were. 

" 'Gee. I never knew you was 
real!' a little tad just hollered up to 
me," Mr. Bushman laughingly told 
us, "and would you believe it," he 
added, "a great many grown-ups 
came and wanted to pinch me to see 
if I were flesh and blood and not a 
celluloid actor. 

"And then one funny old farmer 
with a sense of argument wielded 
his umbrella so that he pushed his 
way through the crowd and got close 
enough to ask a dozen questions. 'I 
seen you in a picture the other day", 
he called out, 'where you was swim- 
min' in a rushin' creek. But you 
can't fool me — that thar water I 
seen, wasn't real.' 

"'How did you discover it wasn't 
real water?' I called out in reply. 

" 'Because' — and the old man dis- 
torted his face into a very knowing 
wink — 'that thar water was runnin' 
uphill and thar ain't no creek on 
this here airth that kin run up a 
hilt.* 

"I tried to explain to the old man 
it was a real stream, after all, but 
that in putting the film together the 
negative had been reversed, which 
did give a surprising effect and one 
which probably had confused count- 1 
less thousands who had seen it. But 
the old farmer wouldn't listen to 
me. He just chuckled to himself as 
he umbrellaed his way out of the 
crowd, murmuring, 'you can't fool 
this old bird with none of your ac- 
tor tricks and that thar painted 
scenery — you can't fool ME!"' 

We are looking forward to seeing 
Mr. Bushman as Romeo in a pro- 
duction of Shakespeare's "Romeo 
and Juliet," which is at present be- 
ing produced by the Metro Corn- 



PERS0NALIT1ES I HAVE MET— MARIE DORO. 

(iiikHiiIii. mm, l> T The Mcrlnre >ewapaper Syndicate. Entered nt Statloaer* 
Hull. I i. ii. Imi. All rlpjhta reeerved, Including rlejhte of tranalallon. Tubll- 
.iiiin ot thla article In whole or la part la expreaalr prohibited earept 
i by apecial arrangement with The McClure Nenepaper Eradicate. 

LL the world loves a lov- 
er!" The old adage cer- 
tainly went for truth 
it was whispered in the Fa- 
Players' studio that a rose- 
colored romance was winging its 
way around the studio like a butter- 
fly that sought the candle flame. 
Two hearts were beating sympa- 
thetically — too fast — and a hundred 
and two tongues were wagging with 
entirely too much abandon! But 
it's fun to gossip, especially when 
you arc gossiping about the other 
fellow's romance! 

The Garrulous Informer would 
not tell us at first who the guilty 
parties were, so one by one we sus- 
pected the petite little Marguerite 
Clark, the golden-haired Hazel 
Dawn, and the beautiful Pauline 
Frederick. 

"You arc all wrong," the G. 1. 
told us the following afternoon, 
whispering it to us, making the ten 
of us swear we would never breathe 
it to a soul, knowing very well that I 
we would lose no time telling it to | 
every one we knew. "It's Marie! 
Doro and Elliot Dexter!" 
"Fiddlesticks!" And ten fingers! 
I were snapped at once. "Why, we i 
I have known that for weeks and 
weeks, watching it from a tiny little I 
hud of a romance until now we are' 
quite confident the bloom is full and 1 
I wedding bells will be echoing 

through the studio." 
, "1 have seen them together often," 
1 remarked one of the little gossips, 
I "and one afternoon, when they were 
I having tea, she looked so blushing- 
ly lovely, her piquant face half hid- 
den by a large rose-colored hat. He 
I was leaning over m> close to her 
and seemed so interested in all she 
; was saying! I was sure then they 
must he in love and that the love 
scenes they played in the make be- 
; lievc pictures were happily sincere." 
"I notice that alter iie leaves the 
! Kcrnrs, instead of going to his drcss- 
' ing-room or standing about chatting 
i with the other girl*, he never takes 
his eves off Miss Doro — which is a 
pretty good sign he is in love," came 
from another little volunteer gossip. 
"Yes, and he even went so far," a 
third wagging tongue chipped in, "as 
to remark to sonic one that he 
! thought her the most beautiful woin- 
1 an in the world — which isn't so far 
from tiring true," the little actress 
added. 

Ju-t th> it an embarrassed silence 
settled ,i|(t,n us, because the much 
■ discussed and romantic Miss Doro 
was coming out of her dressing- 
room. She stopped for a few min- 



she pass d us, smiling very know- 
ingly as if she surmised what we 
were whispering about. 

"Isn't she beautiful?" we echoed 
in a chorus, our eves following her 
and studying the rhythm of her fig- 
ure. She was in a w-hite Japanese 
kimono, with her dark brown hair 
tumbled about her shoulders, for it 



was during the taking of "The! 
White Pearl." As she entered the; 
scene and stood against a black vel- i 
vet background, she was indeed a I 
strangely luminous and beautiful fig- i 
ure. 

Our prophecy came true, for not 
many days afterward the engage- 
ment was announced and then the ' 
wedding followed, which was one j 
of the social events of the season. 
At present the happy couple are out 
in California, making a picture for; 
the Lasky Producing Company, and 
the critics hint, ever so wisely, at a i 
new tenderness in Marie Doro's eyes j 
and a sweetness and charm which 
are ineffably the afterglow of a 
great love. I 

It was with much interest that we I 
watched Marie Doro after she left I 
the stage to come to the Famous 
Players' studio during the taking of 
her first picture, "The Morals of 
Marcus." We had always thought 
her beautiful on the stage, but she I 
was even more lustrous at close 
range, with her great, somber eyes 
through which surged dormant fires; 
her white, shell-like skin, with her 
dark hair coiled simply at the nape 
of her neck in keen contrast to the 
flesh tones. 

She has a merry little laugh and 
seems more at home in pictures 
than most stage stars do, who find 
it necessary to get accustomed to 
the lights and the lack of applause, 
and miss the long-timed rehearsals 
before the actual producing of the 
play. 

Answers to Correspondents. 

T. J. B. — Press notices have told' 
us that Lou Tcllcgen is Dutch and 
French, but if you are,in doubt, you 
can write to the Lasky Producing 
Company, Hollywood, Calif., and I 
find out. 

Margaret T — Address letters to 
Mi-s Billie Burke, care George 
Kleine. 8oi F^ast l"jth St., New 
\ ork City. 

Mrs. K. P. — I regret I did not re- 
ceive your letters sooner. They 
must have gone astray \n my large 
mail ban. Your little g'irl, Dorothy, 
was a little dear. Several who saw 
the picture thought there was a re- 
semblance to my early pictures. 

A. 1. — The \rrses were very beau- 
tiful and I wi'-h to thank you for 
your kindness in writing them for 
inc. I shall put them in my scrap- 
book. 

W C. B. — To find out the address 
of Mary P. R., write direct to the 
Private Players Company of the 
Home Studios. 

A. B. — Thank you for your kind- 
ly letter of encouragement. To vis- 
it our studio you would have to get 
sp -cial permission from the mana- 
ger. 
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PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET.— THOMAS INCE. 

Copyright, 19l«. by The MrClare Newapaper eradicate. F.atrred al Matloaera 
Hall. London. All rlahta reaerved. Including rlajhta of tranalallon. 1'ulill- | 
cation of Ihta article la whole or la part in eaprraal.v |iroliil,ifr«J except 
h) apecial arrangement with The Mctlure .Nrwapnpcr Syndicate. 

HE public is now interested in had trouble with the natives a hot! 

one of the most tremendous s P cl1 which nearly withered us and I 
and spectacular pictures ever K !',, 1 ?*^ "vcral-and it wasn't un- 1 
. . ,.„. ... •'I the tunc tor departure that we 

shown upon the screen, Civiliza- fdt even slightly acclimated. But Mr. I 
tion," produced by Mr. Thomas Ince, j Ince was very patient, and it cer- . 
in his famous Inceville studios of J ain Jy takes "the patience of Job"; 
r,i;f„i-„;, . hand 'c a theatrical company once 

^• ,l " orma Uhry start on a mental stampede. 

Mr. D. W. Griffith's "Birth of a; Try as we would in calling forth 

Nation," one of the first ten-reel tn e many errant ghosts of yester- 

pictures. awakened the public's de- day X "'Emories, Mr Ince and I 

■ , j f .. . . . could not discover why it was, but 

sire and demand for throbbing >omc how - sowewhere — something \ 
dramas of that length, and "Civiliz- had provoked a little misunderstand- 
ation" was the second masterful pro- m R' ar, d. like two petulant young- j 
dnrtion ; sters, for months and months we ! 

,. , ... ,. n ._.... . . Iliul passed each other by without 

Mi Ince, like Mr. Griffith, is the even a formal bow. Of course both ! 
cynosure of all eyes, for outside of of us all of the time, wanted to cx- 
his being a great artist, he is proba- 1 c, >angc nappy and inquisitive little 

bly one of the most successful busi- , ^-a'IEX-J/'.u \ Ut i ncilher ° f 

I U!> dared to break that silence which i 

ness men in America today. | seemed at that time so potent to us. j 

We met at the Knickerbocker Ho-; A mutual friend, an actor, gave a! 

tel, and had a little talk of the year large party and we were among 

we were all in the old Biograph j 00 " invitc d. As it was an Apache j 

studio under the direction of Mr danCr ' ,!" ou,nv ".' ed « c " other to | 
, .„. uiicvuun oi air. go ln t i, e mos , rit j ICU ] ous costumes. 

ljnHl,h I. for one, was dressed as a double- ' 

"\ cs, those were the days when I i dyed and dangerous vampire, my ' 

was getting my five dollars at sun- face ,P a ' n £ ed wl,i,c and >">■ lj P s painted 

set," Mr. Ince reminded me "But !** • ' "7 °>' rb 1 rows ' '. ar 8 e lo ?P 

■ u i "" lu<u ,nc - mit ; earrings and a shimmering snake, 

even with that large salary I wasn't gown, which provoked much merri- 
happy I didn't want to be an ac- j ment from the rest of the party, 
tor, but had made up my mind that' ^ s ' was dancing around with | 
1 could and would make a good di- 1 l lr \ ?' W i , Griffi ' h . . imitating as I 
„,.., „.v,„„ i , , .* 'best 1 could a Pans Apache, Ii 

rector when I was given the oppor-i wheeled around suddenly to find: 
tu,,lt y- ] myself face to face with Mr. Ince. I 

Then we talked of the year fol- 1 T" c music stopped and there we j 

lowing his honorable service at the WCrC U J- n ar ' ng u' nt ° L ", ch , 0ther ' $ ! 

d; „_, . , , , * l u,c eyes. Finallv, to be absolutely true 

5 Fi,! P i' a j l'e eft us to go to mv assumed character and hoping I 
o the Independent Moving Picture , Mr. Ince would catch the comedy 
»ny. ihere he was engaged of it, I winked a very broad, tan- 



as a producer, and after several 
weeks, I, too, joined the IMP com- 
pany and worked under his direc- 
tion. 



talizing wink! 

Then the music struck up and we 
were whirled around again, but as 



One of the most interesting pic- ' T P ? i '" «« r the second tin 

turcs we played in was "The"r F?rst • ! ^, ckeA ° V " " ly r sl >°«'.J"- a "d the - 
Misunderstanding," a little two-reel ' wmk WaS rcturned - . tw, , ce as broad 
comedy drama with Owen Moore : and tw,ce aS tantallzln S ! 
starring opposite me. Following the i "Time to make up," I called as 1 
taking of this picture we went to i was whirled away, and Tom Ince 
Cuba, and many were our experiences '■ gladly accepted the invitation, 
there during the production of "Art- The last time I was in California 
ful Kate and "The Dream." We I was invited to visit his beautiful 

' home, to meet Ins wife and see his 
i two lovely, golden-haired sons. 

"This, Mary, is what I owe to 
moving pictures," Mr. Ince remark- 
I cd. And, as if to prove it, the two 
I little tads climbed up on their dad- 
dy's lap and locked their chubby 
arms around his neck. 

Answers to Correspondents. 
Mary B. — If I were you, I would 
not be discouraged by one com- 
pany's refusing your scenario. It 
might not be fitted to the particu- 
lar types of plays thev produce. Try 
again. 

lack B — Do not worry about the I 
scenario departments ot the big pro- | 
ducing coui| anies being fair. Condi- 

j tions are \iry different today from 
yesterday and competent people are ' 

; employed to pass upon scenarios. 

P. G. — I could not recommend 
' any special depilatory. There have 
I been many had results because of 
I women's vain efforts to alter nature. 



Mrs. X. C — The mail brought your 
letter to me too late to give you the 
information you ask. Sometime it 
takes me weeks to get the letters 
sorted out which ask questions. j 

Berenice H. — It may do no harm 
to try to sec the scenario editors of j 
tlie different companies personally, 
although the accepted manner is to! 
mail your typewritten scripts to 
them, with stamps for return pos- i 
tagc. 

G. F. — Elsie F'erguson has not ap- 
Kimball Young is now with her 
peared in pictures. I have not heard 
that she intends to do so. Clara 
own corporation. 
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MONDAY, AUGUST 28, 1916. 



TUESDAY, AUGUST 29, 1916. 



WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 30, 1916. 




PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET— HAROLD L0CKW00D. 

f op>ri«hi. Jill*, by The Met lure \»»>p«P" Syndicate. Entered at Statleaera 

Hull, 1 onrton. All rlchta r-.rnnl. lucludlua rlabts et tranalatlva. 1'ubll- 

.'•ilf.ii of thla article la wkole or la part la expreealr prohibited except 

by apeelal arranceaaeat with The McClore Newspaper s>ndlrair, 

WHEN the Famous Players 
were looking around for a 
leading man to play oppo- 
site me in "Tess of the Storm Coun- 



caverns toward which we were be- 
ing carried. Even with the smart 
of the spray burning our eyes, we 
could peer into the terrible darkness 
and visualize the horrors of being 
try," they decided Harold Lock- held by the current under the rocks 
wood would be just the one to fill|? nd s . lowlv dashed to death by the 
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the role. He was tall and broad 
shouldered and very athletic, a good 
contrast, they thought to a little 
ragged fisher girl, Tess. 

Many adventures we had during 
the taking of "Tess," as we raced 
around the great, jagged rocks at 
Santa Monica beach, but none quite 
so thrilling as when we were doing 
"Hearts Adrift." 

The cliffs rising out of the water 
at the edge of the island where we 
were working were almost preci- 
pices, so steep were they, and in 
many places the tides had beaten 
so many years against them that 
caves had been washed in their base. 

You who have seen the picture 
"Hearts Adrift" will remember the 
scenes where I was playing the part 
of a half wild girl who had been 
washed ashore from the wreck as a 
child, when Mr. Lockwood, the ship- 
wrecked society man, discovered me. 
Eager in his loneliness to find out 
who the other inhabitant of the 
island was, he followed me as I 
raced over the rocks to the cave 
where I was supposed to have found 
protection from the winds and 
these years. 

dangerous work — some- 
spray oi a great wave 
lashing against a rock would leave 
little slippery pools of slimy water, 
making dangerous footfalls as we 
fled over them. Two or three times 
we slipped and came perilously near 



booming waves. 

Just as I felt Mr. Lockwood's grip 
on my arm loosening and my own 
pulses weakening, the rope was dan- 
gled before us. With one tremen- 
dous effort I swung out and caught 
hold of it. Then Mr. Lockwood's 
hands closed over mine and we felt 
ourselves being dragged through the 
waters toward the shore. 

It was several days before we 
cold go to work again, as the tak- 
ing of this picture had followed my 
long illness in the hospital, and I 
was still frail from the many weeks 
in bed. 

Mr. Lockwood left the Famous 
Players and is now starring with 
May Allison at the Mutual studios, 
but, answering the many eager ques- 
tioners, he was the leading man with 
Marguerite Clark in "Wild Flower." 



PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET— MARIE DRESSLER. 

Caprrlftht, 1016, by The MeClure IMcwspuper Syndicate. 1 nlrrnl at vtntlnners 

Hall, London. Al. rights reserved, Int'liuiinic rights or translation. I'ubll- 

catloa of thla article la whole or In part Is expressly problblteil e\cept 

by special arrangement with The Mctlnre Newspaper .radicate. 

<</*"\"^ °' t ' le "ddest moments ordered the stage manager, 'as far i 
I 1 of my life," lamented Ma- '"..the background as you can.' j 

V.** t\ i .u. Here the reporters look over 

rte Dressier to me the their notebooks ^ , t s winkle K begins 

other afternoon, "is when I am ap- to illumine thrir spiritu.il and pensive I 
proached by a couple of coffin-faced i faces. I atop my conversation and 



reporters, who seat themselves in 
solemn silence before me, whip out 
their little pads and pencils and say 
to me, sotto voce, 'We have heard 
| that you are a well-known comedian, 
Miss Dressier, and we would like to 



look at them abruptly. 'This is not 
comedy,' I reprimand, looking as 
sour as I can? But the reoorters ! 
arc inclined to believe I do not I 
know comedy when I see it, and I 
the following week when some one | 
sends me a slip from his home town 
journal, turning over the sheets I 



have you say something funny for run across headlines which read 'An 



storms all 

It was 

times the 



B. N". — Blanche Ring was Jessie 
and Forrest Stanley was Jack in 
"The Yankee Girl." Address Mary 
Fuller, care of the Universal Com- 
pany, New York City. 

H C. — Eugene O'Brien was -ny 
leading man in "Poor Little Pep- 
pina." "The Two Orphans" has 
been produced on the screen, but I 
do not think "English Orphans" has 
been. 



Answers to Correspondents. 

J. M. — Blanche Sweet was Vera 
Maroff in "The Black List." Ella 
Golden was the dancer in, "The Love 
Liar." You can address Francis X. 
Bushman care of the Metro Produc- 
ing Company, New York City. 

V. C — Margaret Edwards played 
the role of the Naked Truth in I 
"Hypocrites." Marguerite Courtot I 
is now with Famous Players and 
you can address a letter to her in j 
care of that company. 

J. H. — Madeline Travers was | 
Leontine in "The Closing Net." Ed- 
win August was Adolph Rosenhei- 1 
mer in "The Yellow Passport." 

B. T. — Thank you for the picture | 
you sent me of yourself, but I would I 
be unable to get you a position in : 
pictures. I can only advise you to: 

falling, while the director, Mr. Por- a PP , ,> r to the casting directors of the' 

tcr, called out his warning. But as I producing companies in your local- 

the days progressed and we got| lty- 

more used to scampering over the 

rocks in our bare feet, I grew bold- 
er and bolder, until one morning, a 

few hours after a rainstorm, I 

slipped — just as they had prophe- 
sied for me — down a slippery rock 

into the water. 

Mr. Lockwood, who was follow- 
ing close at my '.eels, realized the 

danger I was in, for only the day 

before he had tried to swim near 

the shore and was horrified to find 

that the current swept him toward 

the caves under the cliffs. Calling 

at the top of his lungs he warned 

me to try to get hold of the smaller 

rocks until he could swim out to 

my rescue But the current beat me 

against the stones and J found that 

the barnacles on them 'ad made the 

surface too slippery for me to catch 

a firm hold. 

Mr. Lockwood, realizing I was 

being swept nearer and nearer to 

the caves, plunged into the > water 
! close to me. For ten minutes we ' 
I battled fiercely as we felt ourselves j 

ebbing into the yawning mouths of 
I those caves, from which there was 
J little hope of ever being rescued. 
I Above us Mr. Porter, the camera ! 

man, and the rest of the company, 
! were rushing about, trying to get a 

rope to lower, but already I was 

beginning to feel faint and drifting 

into unconsciousness. The great 

waves broke over our heads with a 

roar as they hurled themselves 

against the cliffs and into those very I 



the Sunday morning edition. 1 

" 'What kind of funny things does 
your Sunday morning edition enjoy?' 
I ask them, beginning to feel a lump 
settling in my throat and tears very 
close to the tear duct. 

" 'Oh, say anything so long as it's 
funny," the very gloomiest of the re- 
porters will casually reply, getting 



Amusing Hah Hour with that Fun- 
ny Marie Dressier.' 

" 'Gosh darn it,' I remark to my- ! 
self, 'what's the use of trying to 
put over sentiment and real heart- 
throbbing pathos, anyhow? Nobody 
ever feels sorry for a great big, !um- \ 
bcring, healthy looking specimen I 
like me. Well, nobody loves a fat I 
man, anyhow!'" 

Marie Dressier used as a starring < 
in . . i vehicle for several years "Ti!!i-'s' 

his pencil all primed, ready to jot Nightmare," one of the most hilari- 
down those humorous little remarks i ously amusing comedies ever seen! 
of mine as they come from me in I on the stage. Later she appeared in I 
funereal procession. I'.t-i,*" 1 g Cture f< , r li' e Keystone. 

"And then I think-and I think—! T , . u ' e * Punctured Romance; in 
..... ; which she and Charlie Chaplin stole 

and I think— and it seems to me j thc laughing laurels of the universe. 
that all the funny stories I ever j And now comes thc news that j 
heard take wings, and all the humor-' M ' ss Dressier is to appear again in 

ous situations I have been forced p ; c ' f ur "' a . n ,f." |. h \ ve Promised to, 
. , , . .... , ., „ , visit her during the taking of some 

into fade into oblivion, while all the \ sc encs at Coney Island. I will write, 
clever lines of all the clever plays I i you all about it later, 
have heard or played in become so 

jumbled in my mind that I cannot j Answers to Correspondents. ' 
transpose even one miserable little j C P. — Maurice Costello is with 
sentence! And there, as calm as cu- , Consolidated Film, Edna Hunter! 
... , . ' with \ itacraph. Alice Brady with; 

cumbers, sit the reporters and wait World jj| m ' """j 



PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET— GAIL KANE. 

Capyrlght. 11»t«. by The MeClare Newspaper Syndicate. Ratrrrd at ststl«.._ 

Hall. Loadun. All right, reaer.ed. Including right. o« tran.Utlon PnhH 

cation of thla article In whole or In part la expreaaly proh'b'ted exeent 

by apeelal erraagemeat with The MrClnrr \ewap.pc, Sjndlcafe. 

GAIL KANE has a merry, i chance for a substantial, stationary 
roguish twinkle in the larg- 1 Position as a moving picture ac- 
est and loveliest brown eyes ; rf w: ,, 

I have ever seen and the most weJ- rJrtences she k. "if ' ntfr " tin K «" 
... . . ' p crlcnccs she has had in pictures 

coming smile that ever accompanied j but somehow or other after we had 
a hearty handshake. I run th e gauntlet, a s I said before I 

We met the other afternoon at the ; r ° m „ P ' c v , tur " ,0 *»*»»ons. we drifted 
Clandge for te, and enjoyed a I X ^0?^^ had al- j 
pleasant, chatty hour talking about j ways loved to potter around the 1 
our work, moving-picture studios, n J° us ? and even into the kitchen, fori 

the fall', fashion, and the promise I * orn - * ^Tm*'^ , and Perpetuated 
, A , k some remarkable and savnr* rrri.--. 

of the suge production, for the | "I wish you would tell me on e P of ! 
scurrying-on winter. There were | them for my little articles," I urged 
m»ny group, of attractive young, h ". as we were discussing the cuisine j 

girls sitting around the small ma- M is« k/^JSOa of ., B in Se"-bread'" 

l . 1 , ;" lss rvane asked, with a spark e n i 

hogany tables, ..pping their lemon- her eyes: "I mean the old-fashioned 
ade. or drinking tea, and they, too, 8 ,n gerbread such as our old colored 
were chatting about the fashions of j ma .w m -*, , w, d ,, to ,, ma ! ce " 

yesterday, today, and tomorrow. ! my momh was wL,, 1 "f^ ^ ' 

••r>„. ,, -. „ ... m > mouth was watering for some of, 

Uoesnt it amuse you. Miss it she jotted down this recipe: 
Kane leaned over to whisper to me, "Mix together a cupful of molas- 1 

"when you look at these young girls «S a " d a c "P. ful °J ,?"«' "earn; ; 

. . ... . . . . , , . Slit tw o cupfuls of f our Vi tea- 

on a sweltering hot day with their spoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of , 
throats swathed in furs just because ginger, two teaspoonfuls of baking I 
the fashion artist., encouraged by P° w der, omitting % cupful of flour 



the furrier,, deciee it is stylish for ; l°™ "?& °" e . cu P ful of huckle- 

.- k- .• x.j./e. .. I femes Add the dry ingredients to 

the molasses and cream — fold in the 

huckleberries — place in the oven as 

spoke, three portly and I?""*'? as Possible and bake gently 



women to be .een in white fox all ! The' m^1as7« and Sm^w'fn*^ ' 

through the summer?" 

As she 
very uncom 

— _ - I ai.vuiu ut cSUVUl IVj 

Pitted a, they passed our table, their 'and verv yum-yummy. 

with the heat, | _. Gail itane is starring in the World 



and wait, and if it is a hot day they 
take out their handkerchiefs and 
mop their brows, performing their 
duty prefunctorily, their purpose in 
life being serious and of great mo- 
ment. 



S. M. — Adelaide Hughes was the 
daughter in "The Greater Wrong." j 
Ann Murdock is with Edison. Car- ! 
lyle Blackwell is now with World 
Film. 

B. K. — Donald Crisp played the j 
role of commanding officer in "The 



•••Ho... ,.«„ ..... v,,^ ._.,>!.;.,,» D - 1N - — I'onain v-risp piavea nt 
Have jou ever had anything; , , commandin(r offic £ r in .. The 

funny happen to you' and the other ; Commanding Officer," and Marshr.U 

reporter raises one eyebrow hope- 1 v.:i- w ■ rV tj A • 

f.r,,. * * ,-Neilan was Waring Donald Cri>p 

lunv. I .1 : . n ^ i<d " ... 1 1 1 



"And again I think, but all that 
come to my mind are long, sad 
stories about funerals or trains 



dirr-ted 
told. 



'Ramona," as you had been 



M. M. — If you did read in one of 



blosv.ng up or the death of my I the moving picture magazines that' 
grandmother or back home in Can- ] nave "violet blue ryes" it was a I 
ada when thc old cow died, and „,; s take. My eyes are hazel, 
even as I dwell upon them do 1 — 

begin to suffer a little— from self p. B.— Vera Sisson and Jack Mul- 
pity! Gee, but it's an awful thing to hall played the leading parts in 
be heralded as a funny fat woman! "The Man Who Called After Dark." 
With a con-cious effort, I spin an Arnold Daly is not playing now.' 
elastic yarn or two about the strug- ; Geraldinc I-arrar is back with Las- I 
gles I had when I was a gawky ky ior the coining season. I 

young girl and had made up ;:iy ' — 

mind that in spite of my lack of j T. J. — Letters addressed to Muriel 
good looks I was going to so.ne ; Ostreiche, care o. the Equitable 
way, somewhere and somehow get Company (World Film), will reach 
there! her. Billy Quirk can be addressed 

"The pencils of the reporters hes-jcaie of the Metro Producing Com- 
itate a few moments and then thev i pany, where he is now a director. ! 
begin jotting it down, as I keep on I ~ 

unfolding my narrative, lending 
much color to my first rather pa- 
thetic interviews with managers. I 
remember one particular brute who 
was so stupefied by my seeking a 
position as chorus girl that oui of 
sheer pity he gave it to me. 'But 
keep that face and that figure,' he 



h 



d^ f^j/trU. 



laces lobster red 
while little beads of perspiration 
tumbled down their cheeks and nes- 
tled in the large, upstanding ermine 
collar, of their coat,. Mi,. Kane 
picked up her fan and leisurely 
whipped a cool breeze which carried 
a reminiscent hint of the seashore. 

"It make, me almost sizzle to 
look at them," sjie laughed, turning 
ber back upon the three miserably 
uncomfortable, but ultra-fashionable 
women. 

"I have certainly had a full, round 
year,' Miss Kane remarked, "with 
never an idle moment." 

"Have you enjoyed your season, 
of pitcure.?" I asked her, eager to 
hear her impressions of her life at 
the studio. 

"Enjoyed il— but worked hard." 
1 hen .he added, "I am still working 
hard— and if I do not go back on 
the stage, I shall be working harder 
all next year, tor, a. the months go 
on, especially during the^e torrid 
summer days, it means real labor to 
spend from six to eight hour, un- 
der a sunbaked glass roof. Why, 
do you know"' — and her eyes were 
serious a, she smd it— "until I be- 
came a moving-picture actress I did 
not dream of just how beautiful the 
dawn realty <s. 

"You know how it is, Mary, after 
years on the stage — we could almost 
become astronomers, we see so much 
of thc stars and so little ot the day- 
light. It was several years before 
I would let my maid awaken me un- 
til the sun wis high in the heavens, 
but now I am living in my country 
home in Great Neck, L. I, and have .» 

,to get to the studio in Fort Lee. N. | 1» 

J , by nine o'clock. The old rooster^ \ ftl 
in the neighborhood have only be- : 
gun crowing when I have been jerk- 
ed almost rudely from my bed. 
Then, with half closed eyes, I tum- 
ble around the room, trying to hurrv 
into my clothes so that I can snatch 
a bite of breakfast and be en my 
way. 

"I have been trying to give young 
girls and young men serious, 
straightforward advice before they 
enter into this already overcrowded 
field. It really requires talent and 
patience, but if you are really ambi- 
tious, do net intend to make pic- 
tures a foolish and frivolous pas- 
time, are willing to work hard and 
de.ote yo.ir j>te to the •-•\c\\'i\f .-,i 
yop - go,.!. ;ou are bouco to suc- 
ceed. 

"But the girl who is always eager 
to step into leading roi.s without 
being willing to climb slowlv from 
extra girl to star ha. very little 



[ Film productions. 



Answers to Correspondents. 
A. S— Frank Keenan played the 
leading roles in "The Stepping 
Stone, "The Coward," and "The 
Phantom." Cleo Ridgely is the p-irl 
you refer to in "The Love Mask.' - ' 

S. F. T.— Lionel Barrymore and I 
Lois Meredith were the featured 
player, in "Seats of the Mighty," a 
film which is now something like a 
year old. Jack Standing played as 
my leading man in "Fanchon the 
Cricket." 

W. G — Sydney Smith played the j 
role of Ramon Alfarez, the comman-i 
dante of police, in the "Ne'er-Do- I 
Well." Wheeler Oakman and Kath- j 
lyn Williams play the leads. 

W. W. — Louise Baxter played th e 
role of Kitty in "Colorado." 1 can- 
not tell you when Alice Brady in 
"La Boheme" will play in your city, 
but if you write to the World Film 
New York City, they will furnish ! 
the information. 

M. M.— Cleo Madison played the | 
leading role in "A Soul Enslaved,'' 
released last January. "Th» Mar- 1 
tyrs of the Alamo" has already been 
given production by the Triangle - 
Company. 

1 ^ £.' , B — B essie Lyton and Whee- I 
ler Oakman played the principal 
roles in "Cycle of Fate." Tsuru 
Aoki may be addressed at the L3s- 
ky Studio, Hollywood. Cal. 
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PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET. 

Billy Quirk. 

Copyright, 1916. by The McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate. 

B _— "~ I ILLY QU1KK is another of the 
Old Biographers I have writ- 
ten so much about, of the 
days when Florence Lawrence, 

Owen Moore. Mack .Sennett, 

Mabel Normand, Arthur Johnson and 
Lionel Barrymore were working at the 
same studio under the direction of 
D. W. Griffith. 

Billy and 1 played in a dozen pic- 
tures together and the public began 
to identity us as "Billy and his cur- 
ly-haired sweetheart." 

"Why don't we see him in pictures 
any more?" writes scores of his ad- 
mirers, and those letters I turn over 
to Billy Quirk, who is now a direc- 
tor of a large producing company. 

"Do you remember, Mary," he 
asked me, not long ago, "the time 
Mr. Griffith was putting on that lit- 
tle comedy. They Would Elope?" 

"1 never could forget it. Billy" — 
and 1 laughed heartily — "because It 
came closer to being a tragedy than 
any comedy ever written." 

And then, like a couple of young- 
sters, -we sat down and began to re- 
view the incidents which provoked 
so much amusement and much alarm 
during the taking of the picture. 

In the first place, the story hinged 
around a young couple who -wanted 
to elope romantically, though there 
■wasn't any opposition from the par- 
ents of either side to the marriage. 
At night, when all was still, we 
hitched up the old horse to the wag- 
on, and started out. In the story, 
the horse was to run away, but, try 
as we would, the old nag persisted 
in ambling along quietly, wagging 
its ears and looking utterly uninter- 
ested in the romantic young couple 
driving him to destiny. Some one 
•suggested that if we shot off a gun 
it would startle the horse so he 
would run, and the suggestion was 
well received by the directors and 
the directors' assistants. 

The shot* was fired. The horse 
gave a start, its nostrils dilated, its 
ears went back, and down the road 
it galloped. The light buggy in 
which we were sitting was hurled 
from one side of the road to the 
other, and paused often on the 
brink ot a dangerous ditch. 

"Stop, him!" we yelled to a couple 
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of farms who stood gaping open- 
mouthed at us, but there was no 
stopping that horse until the buggy 
had been swung around so that a 
wheel came off and we both were 
hurled headlong onto the highroad. 
Other scenes called for our train 
to be wrecked, the bridge to fall 
through, snd as a final treat, we 
were to be upset from a canoe into 
the lake. The canoe went down and 
as we splashed under the water, my 
hand reached out to clutch either 
the boat or Billy's shoulder, but, in- 
stead, my fingers closed over some- 
thing long and soft and slimy. 

"Oooooooh!" I screamed at the 
top of my lungs when 1 came to the 
surface, fenling the same terror of 
the briny deep encircling my arm. 
"It's a boa constrictor,"I yelled, "or 
something! Help! Help!" 

Billy Quirk came swimming over 
boldly to my rescue, and, seizing me 
by the nape of the neck, kept me 
from sinking until we caught hold 
again ot the bottom of the upturned 
boat. 

"Did you see it?" I shrieked, cling- 
ing to Billy and the boat in terror, 
afraid to look around. 

"See what?" and his eyes peered 
into the water searching for the 
enemy. 

"The snake;" and my teeth chat- 
tered as 1 said it, while I closed my 
eyes to shit out the vision of it. 
Billy shuddered a little himself at 
this, but had the courage to swing 
around, and there, quite close to us, 
sailing innocently about, was a large 
slippery eet, probably very much an- 
noyed because we had disturbed his 
summer afternoon swim! Of course 
Billy Quirk lost no time in telling 
this boa constrictor story to all the 
boys at the studio, and ever after 
dubbed me the "snake charmer" in 
spite of my protestations that I had 
not been frightened a bit! 

Billy Quirk's admirers who are 
eager to write to him can reach him 
through the Metro Producing Co., 
New York city. 
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PERSONALITIES I HAVE 5IET- 

John Bunny. 

Copyright. 1916. by- The , McClur 
Newspaper Syndicate. 

nHE other afternoon, at a 
"theatre not very fur from 
home we taw an old rei 
Stress 

-work John Bunny &ad done. «e v 
of the blubbering, sentimental 

Seoley. - re trret in the 

There was a shade of "Kre no 

laughter of the tridM P e were see- 
knew that the picture th £ ' * = DUt 
ins was but a wntthot Variously 
the children l*£> h ~ n £ p and ap- 
a? d clapped J*£* to ™£°the big. fat 
plauded. 1 ™""_™ s W hy don't we 
man again, mamma, "nj 
see htm o"cner. familial 

, J ° hn , n B a?l of us and his* sense ot 
5<zure to all or us < *" . a come d- 

h a ro°a KSeSS asTI.l as on^n 

smmg around talking of J*^"^, 

^•^wavthe question was asked 

^7<I £ ^dln^as'a 
because that Particular d ance 

memorable one. J°b° s ^ r tmg « 
been the instigator of it. *™s 
with a casual -W*-"^ ££S on 
£2^*53?* a-n had ecb- 

1*35 'dance wW* Jg-j* 
nine girled tne »ours aw ay ^ « 

rS'and^hVxooSSs toward 

home, watchfu'lv waiting! 

•You're not the only ° ne ,£ b0 ™ _ 
E et a warm welcome," another mar 
r.cd man S»oke up. "I told my wife 
Id he home for dinner. ___« 

"And we told our wives WO «« 
be home right after rehearsal, two 
more chipped 'n. looking very guilty 
and a hit *"a-skeered. 

"What are we going to "do about 
if" ventured Mr. Bunny, e? her ™ 
"he itinerant husbands under W» 

W1 "f 'think." a very mild -looking little 
man suggested, and he laid great 
-tress upon it. "that it would be safer 
for all of us to telephone home first 
—with a very good story— and not 



surprise them by arriving too unex- 
pectedly at dawn." 

"A corking idea," continued Mr. 
Bunny, who was beginning to lose 
Lis courage when he thought of Mrs. 
Bunny and the little Bunnys waiting 
on the Bunny ranch for their lost, 
strayed or stolen comedian. 

For half an hour after that the 
telephone was very Jjusy. and, as the 
story goes, the little timid man was 
the first to ring up his home. 

"Is this ;ou. my dear?" he called 
over the phone with a great deal of 
confidence in his voice. And then 
he paused — for there followed a 
long, rather trembling silence broken 
by several. "But my dear, you don't 
understand'sT' "I've been afraid of 
Uiat machine breaking down" — but 
evidently the yarn did not go and 
there was an abrupt hanging up of 
the receiver at the other end of the 
line! A little chagrined and a good 
bit nonplused, he turned around and 
faced the others, trying to hide his 
real emotions under an impish little 
chuckle. "Hope you have better 
luck than I had!" 

The second told a very good, sub 
etantial but old story of one of the 
men at the club being taken suddenly 
ill. while the third man stood in back 
of him, preparing a colorful yarn 
about an irate stage manager keeping 
him at rehearsal. The fourth coined 
a storv of a large fire, while the fifth, 
sixth, seventh and eighth all manu- 
factured short stories with dramatic 
climaxes, which they hoped in turn 
would appeal to their wives! But as 
each man left the phone, each face 
be'rayed the fast that not even a 
shadow of their falsehoods had been 
believed and then they all turned and 
confronted Mr. Bunny, to see what he 
would do. 

Running his fingers around the edge 
of his collar and wiping the perspira- 
tion, off his face. Mr. Bunny had giv- 
en them all furtive glances at the 
telephone In a few seconds, they 
could hear the voice of Mrs. Bunny, 
long and loud and distinct — 
"WHERE — HAVE — YOU — BEEN?" 

"My dear," and Mr. Bunny paused 
— "I expected to get home early this 
evening — but — but — well, I met some 
of the boys at the club and we have 
been enjoying ourselves at a mov- 
ing picture actors' dance at the 
Astor." 

The other married men sank down 
in their chairs, expecting a volley 
of vocabulary to hurl its shrapnel 
over the wires, but instead of that 
the smile on Air. Bunny's face grew 
broader and broader and he hung up 
the phone with a satisfied chuckle. 

"She said," and ho looked at the 
other men superciliously — "she was 
awfully glad I had enjoyed myself!" 

"She DID?" the men all questioned. 

"Yes, she did." And then Mr. 
Bunny gave them this parting bit of 
wisdom" "Always-tell your wife every- 
thing — that you ate quite sure she is 
going to find out!" 
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PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET. 

Florence Turner. 

(Copyright. 1916, by the McClure 

Newspaper Syndicate). 
gSS F LORENCE TURNER, with the 
■ HI great, dark, pensive eyes! It 
Ml w as she who first lured me 
]CJ| into the moving-picture thea- 
^~"~"^ tres in those days when I was 
playing with Mr. Belasco and before 
I even dreamed I would ever appear 
upon the screen. 

Even on the days when I faced a 
matinee and an evening performance, 
if 1 heard that within a radius or 
ten blocks Florence Turner of the 
Vltagraph company was billed to ap- 
pear in a picture. I wouldn't miss the 
opportunity of seeing here. ler face 
was so tenderly wistlul and there were 
such tragedy and pathos in her smile. 
Then I always enjoyed the little emo- 
tional dramas of the old costume pic- 
tures, which equaled those that the 
Fathe studios were sending to us from 
across the seas. 

One afternoon mother and I stopped 
at a moving picture theatre, one of 
the first to combine vaudeville ana 
films, and we noticed, standing in line 
to get her ticket, a very shatby oid 
ladv with faded blue eyes, a drawn, 
trembling mouth and hando whic 5 
were gnarled with years -of toil ana 

^Poor old lady," mother whispered 
to me, calling my attention to her. 
"I suppose' this is the only pleasure 
she gets in life." And little did we 
know at that time how much truth 
there was in that divining remark. 

Reaching the window of the ticket 
office, the old lady opened a solid 
and threadbare purse. Taking out a 
dime, she passed it under the brass 

^"Vaudeville and pictures, ma'am," 
the girl called out between vigorous 
and Uoisj- gum chews. "Twenty-five 

"SxUl^ve cents?", the little old 

see the picture for— for ten cents? 
She pleaded, the tears beginning to 
redden the lids of her eyes and trickle 
over the withered cheeks. 

"It can't be done. And the law 
of the girl mashed the gum into a 
defiant wad. as her hand waved the 
old lady back and her discordant 
voice cried out. "Make room for the 

^MotneTand I fol.owed Mr with 
sympathetic eyes as we watched her 
stumble over to the large, flam ng 
posters of Florence Turner, which 
Sere strewn along the lobby of the 
theatre. There was WMftg" 
dramatic, so intense, in her «P"J- 
sion as she gazed upon the Pictures 
that mother stepped forward and 
spoke to her. smiling at her ir such 
a manner as to disarm any doubts 
the old lady might hav e that it .was 
done out of curiosity and not kind- 
ness. 



"Let us take you in with us," we 
invited her. 

For a moment the old lady hesi- 
tated, then with an unfaltering "God 
bless you!" she linked her arm in 
mother's and as the door was open, 
it admitted three of us, instead of 
two. Moving down the dark hall, 
the old lady drew near enough to 
whisper, "Last spring my Annie died 
of pneumonia — she was all I hid: " 
For fully five minutes she could say 
no more, until Miss Tu.-n.ir ner^elf 
appeared on the screen, enl thin we 
understood. 

"Not even her own ma could toil 
the difference between them two sir's 
in looks — they might have been 
twins." ' 

When Florence Turner snu-ed into 
jthe eyes of the audience, she smiled 
for the little mother who sat beside 
us — when she laughed, the mother 
laughed- — when danger thi-eitened her, 
tense and eager the little mother sat 
on the edge of her seat ready to 
spring to her defense at any moment. 

It was unfortunate, perhaps, ihat 
in this play, when the spnn-; came 
anjj the apple blossoms were blown 
from the trees on to the ground, the 
mother of the girl played by Florence 
Turner was destined to U<* is Annie 
had died — of pneumonia Then there 
showed many emotional ami pitiful 
close-ups of Miss Turner, with the 
tears streaming down her face. 

"Oh, my Annie." and the little old 
lady moaned as she rocked back and 
forth. "Annie. Annie, darling, don't 
be crying"! Can't you see your ma 
is settin' right here, down in the third 
row, Annie, well and healthy and 
watchin' you, Annie?" 

It was almost more than we could 
bear and how I wisLed Miss Turner 
could have beeen there ta have laid 
her hand upon the little old lady's 
arm. that the image of her daughter 
might have been brought closer to 
her. 

"Tomorrow," the little old lady told 
us as she wiped her eyes and the face 
of Florence Turner had been dis- 
solved into two abrupt words. "The 
End" — tomorrow she's goin' to be 
plavin" down on Fourteenth street at 
a nickleodeon." she added almost tri- 
umphantly, for "that means" — and 
she whispered it — "that I can set 
through the show and see her twice. 
God bless her for the balm she brings 
to a poor ma's achin' heart!" 

Florence Turner retired from pic- 
tures but. like Florence Lawrence. 
returned to them again and the pub- 
lic rejoiced, for she is one of the old- 
est favorites of the screen. 
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PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET. 
Marie Dressier at Coney Island. 
Copyright, 1916, by the McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate. 
IL.THOUGH I have already writ- 
ten an article on Marie Dress- 
ier, 1 heard such a cunning lit- 
tle story about her the other 

afternoon, 1 think you will be 

interested in it, too. 

This great, big hearted come- 
dienne, who has always been known 
as the Lady Bountiful of the pro- 
fession, found that she had to do 
several scenes for her present pic- 
ture at Coney Island. 

"What a day it will be," she re- 
marked as they started forth from 
the studio about 9 o'clock in the 
morning. "For although I am 
doubly grown up, I am never too 
old to enjoy Coney Island." 

It was a beautiful ride there, 
through Prospect park, Brooklyn, 
and down the boulevard to Brighton 
Beach. You who have never seen 
it cannot dream what a sight it was, 
swinging in around the water's edge, 
to the fairyland of New York's lu- 
minous and noisy playground. 

"There goes the popcorn man!" 
Miss Dressier cried out, stopping 
the old man, who was wheeling his 
ware's down the street. "Coney 
Island is like a circus — popcorn, 
peanuts and pink lemonade seem to 
go with it!" 

So the other less interested mem- 
bers of the company waited for her 
while she sympathetically bought 
as many of the old man's wares as 
the automobile would hold. Just 
as she was ready to climb back into 
th car, a dozen scraggly little 
youngsters scrambled around the 
corner and stood gazing hungrily 
at the popcorn wagon. 

"Heigh, there." Miss Dressier 
called out to them, "you little fel- 
lows, come over here and talk to 
me." 

She emphasized her invitation by 
holding forth an armful of tantaliz- 
ing, tempting popcorn crisps. There 
<vas no need of a second invitation, 
for 12 youngsters like 12 little frogs 
hopped over to a spot not six ■ 
inches away from her, and 24 -eager, j 
grimy little paws dug their way into 
the peanut and candy bags. 

"Have you been hding on the j 
merry-go-round and the Devil's J 
Slide"" she asked them I 
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"Nope," one little boy gulped, with 
his mouth full. "We've only been 
watching!" 

Miss Dressier turned to the rest 
of the party. * 

"There's many a time in my life 
I have hungered for a sight of the 
circus while I hung outside the 
tent." And even as she said it, 
there was a suggestion of swimming 
tears in her eyes. 

"You drive on," she ordered the 
others in the machine. "I'll meet 
you outside of Luna park. These 
youngsters and I will bring up the 
procession. 

The rest of the grown-ups pre- j 
ferred to sit back and laugh, so the 
story goes, but Miss Dressier, with 
12 shrieking, shouting, rollicking 
youngsters, never missed a concession 
in Coney Island. They jumped the 
bumps, they swept down the Devil's 
Slide" on one ear. they rode the wood- 
en racing horses, tried every scenic 
railway on the island, and even 
shot the chutes and did the Virginia 
Reel, which is guaranteed to loosen 
every joint in the human construc- 
tion. 

The parks rang with the laughter 
of the children for six long hours. 
Then there came a respite, while the 
little army trooped Into one of the 
cafes and mugs of milk and miles 
and miles of "hot dogs." 

The attendants amused the chil- 
dren when they started down the 
scenic railway, for one of them 
called out, "keep both hands on the 
rail!" while another attendant howled, 
"Ladies and gents, hold on to your 
hats!" 

"That's a good idea," Miss Dress- 
ier warned the youngsters. "Keep 
both hands-on the rail and with the 
other hold on to your hats!" The 
children all set up a scream of de- 
light, for, after all, their active little 
minds appreciate humorous situa- 
tions with more alertness than we 
siaid old grown-ups who have come 
to weigh and analyze everything. 
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PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET. 

Mary Miles Mlnter. 

Copyright, 1916, by The McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate. 

n' 1 N the first place, that her ad- 
mirers may admire her more. 
I must tell you that she « 
even prottier off the. screen 
* than on, with her rosy cheeks, 
her silver blonde hair and her great, 
sparkling blue eyes. 

We moving picture actresses meet 
often and stop to exchange little 
greetings and Impressions, but now 
Marv Miles Mlnter is in Santa Bar- 
bs-ja. so we who are" in New York are 
all looking forward* to the release of 
her latest pictures. 

I was sitting with Mr. Belasco one 
evening at a moving picture ball given 
at the Astor hotel, New York city, 
when a newspaper roan who was .sit- 
ting with us met Miss Minter for the 
first time. He, like every one else, 
whs charmed with her, and the vision 
of the little girl with silken curls, a 
wreath of flowers around the crown 
of her head, and a dainty little Dres- 
den evening gown, reminded him. so 
he told us. of Greuzes painting of 
the little Shepherdess of the Hills. 

Not many weeks ago I met this news- 
paper man again and listened eagerly 
to many interesting experiences which 
.had not been gobbled up by the 
poinding presses. He told an unusual 
little story about a young country girl 
who had been carried away by her 
own likeness to Mary Miles Mlnter. 
. Every time a picture, heralding the 
little actress came to the village, all 
of the bovs and girls hurried to the 
theatre, and there, in the front row, 
sitting through two or three runs of 
the feature, would be this little 
country girl, shabby, with tired, worn 
hands from years of helping around 
the farm, but with glistening eyes. 
Long she gazed upon the lovely little 
actress on the screen, and smiled seri- 
ouslv when the boys and cirls jokingly 
told her that Mary Miles Minter 
would be jealous of this little girl we 
<Oiall call "Martha Jane." 

So impressed were the drab old 
farmer mother and fether with this 
likeness that they dug up the little 
savings which had cost them years 
of hard work and sent Martha Jane 
to New York, for her first advent 
Into a city. You can ima«rine how 
bewildered the poor little child felt 
when the train disgorged her into 
the great, yawning mouth of the 
station, and how terrified she must 
have been at the thousands of cold, 
disn terested faces of those wha 



scurried past her without even glanc- 
itig at the pathetic little figure bent 
under the weight Of her old-fash- 
ior.od hamper basket. 

The address that ono Of the vil- 
lagers had given her of a friend who 
ran a boarding house had somehow 
or other be'n lost on the train. And 
that is why she wandered around a 
day or two, sleeping in the parks 
and dark corners of buildings, search- 
ing all ilay long for the moving pic- 
ture studios where she thought Mary 
Miles Minter might be at work. 

"Who are you, little girl?" a kindly 
policeman asked her, but before he 
coud go anv farther, she had flown 
down the street and into the path of 
an on-rushir.g automobile. There wa.f 
a shriek, a thud, a quick gathering of 
curious on-lookers, and the little 
crumpled body of the girl was 
dragged from under the automobile 
and carried into a drug store. 

"Who are you?" they asked hor 
when she was taken from there to the 
emergency hospital. The little girl 
looked at them for a minute with hei 
great dazed eyes, then searching 
through her maze of memories, re- 
plied unswervingly. "Mary Miles 
Minter." 

Like a streak of lightning through 
a stormy sky the news that Mary 
Miles Minter had been injured and 
was in the hospital sped down the 
corridors from the doctor? to the 
nurses, from the nurses to the re- 
porters ami from the reporters Jo the 
thundering presses. 

There was a wild attempt to locate 
Mary's family — the studio was agog 
with excitement — but, fortunately for 
Mary and her mother, they were far 
out on location and could not be 
found until the story had blown over 
and the truth had come to light. 

The little co-jnfry girl lived, and 
It was Mary Miles Minter who saw 
she was cared for through the long 
weeks of her illness and who later 
sent her home to her family with the 
comfortable assurance that she would 
be guarded and looked after .is long 
as she was in need. 

Miss Mlnter can be reached through 
the Mutual Producing company, Santa 
Barbara, California. 



Answers to Correspondent!. 

I* H. B. — Scenario editors prefer 
well developed typewritten synop- 
ses of stories, as it takes a great 
deal of experience to be able to 
write continuity scripts. 

Mrs. G. I">. U— Peggy and Doris 
ire certainly two cunning little chil- 
dren. They might be very attrac- 
tive on the screen. I would take 
them to the studio, but Ho not be 
too confident in their getting work, 
as they have never had experience, 
and there are a great many profes- 
sional children in the business. 

H. B. \V.— A clever short story 
writer with a keen imagination 
should be a successful writer of 
scenarios. The best course of in- 
struction is studying scenarios and 
writing stories featuring some par- 
ticular star. 

Miss L. R. P.— In going to the 
moving picture studios your experi- 
ence as a child in theatricals might 
aid you in getting a position. At 
least I would mention it to thctn. 

L. B. — You c»n find a list of the j 
motion picture producers in any of 
the moving picture trade journals, 
such as Photoplay. Motography. Mo- 
tion Picture Magazine, etc. 

X. Y. 7.. — Letters from friends I 
never bore me. Sonic of the latest 
pictures I have appeared in are j 
"Fanchon the Cricket," "Little Pal," 
"Esmeralda," "The Foundling," 
"Madam Butterfly," "Poor Little 
Peppina." "The Grind Eternal." 
"Hulda from Holland." 
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WHO was the tall, good- 
looking, dark-haired man 
who played with your sis- 
ter Lottie in 'The Diamond from 
the Sky,' " have written a dozen 
girls, and the answer is Irving Cum- 
mings, at present working in one 
of the New York studios for World 
Film productions. 

The other afternoon a group ofi 
us was seated in one of the little' 
Bohemian cafes where it is our wont! 
to have luncheon the days we are 
not working on locations which car- 
ry us out of the city. Somehow or. 
other the conversation drifted to 
the kin,dly hearts of the actors and 
their generosity, which is often 
their strongest trait of character. 

"Humph!" the Cynic remarked,. 
"That's why they always die in the; 
poorhouse, the Old Actors' Home,' 
or in a deserted garret. They give, 
away ninety per cent of what they 
earn and always spend three times 
as much as their salary." 

"But there is this," the Philoso- 
pher ventured, as he leaned orer, 
and helped himself to a large por- 
tion of spaghetti, "they LIVE their: 
years — they don't merely exist. And I 
what is there in life, anyway, that , 
is greater than the joy of giving?" 

"Nothing," remarked the Cynic, 
who did not even like the spaghetti, I 
"except receiving." 

Somehow or other the conversa- 
tion swung its course to a little 
1 story one of the actors had to tell | 
I on Irving Cummings. 

"I was over at the Peerless stu- 
I dio the other afternoon, during the 
| staging of one of the tremendous 
I scenes from a costume picture they 
arc producing, starring Alice Brady,. 
, with Irving Cummings as her lead- 
: ing man. 

"It was one of those dizzying hot 

davs when the sun beat down upon 

j the glass rool almost prostrating the 

I people who were forced to work un- 

] der it. And on this day there were 

three or four hundred men, women, 

. and children slaving there. Some 

; were pitifully old, with palsied 

, limbs and failing eyes — they were 

the actors ol the old school who 

I had been engulfed and relegated to 

I the background by the tidal wave 

of these today's artists. There were 

; little crying, restless children cling- 

: 'ng to their tired mothers' skirls, 

I and boys and girls eagerly ambitious 

| to be swept into the great mael- 

j strom of moving pictures." 

"It's probably a darn sight easier 
j to work at a studio than in a fac- 
j tory," the Cynic interrupted, as he 
i gulped down his strong black cof- 
I fee. 

I "No. it isn't." the story teller dis- 
1 agreed, "for they are sure of six 
days' labor out of seven, but some- 
times these poor mobs of people go 
j for almost weeks without a call to 
, arms. Then, you must remember, 
I it is not more than $1.50 to $2 or 
$3 a day they make, from early 
morning hours until late at night." 
"Oh, dear— what's all this got to 
do with Irving Cummings?" the In- 
genue asked, eager to get at the 
heart of the story. 

The story teller silenced her with 
an eloquent gesture, and continued: 
"During the noon hour, when the 
stars were told by the directors they 
could saunter over to the lunch- 
room and enjoy an hour's rest and 
a hearty meal, Mr. Cummings stood 
watching the crowd of extra people 
moving in a weary body from the 
studio, seeking shelter under the 
low-hanging branches of the trees. 

" 'Gawd, I'm hungry,' one of the 
women remarked, 'but I don't dare 
spend my wages for lunch money. 
It's eight days since I worked the 
last time.' 

" 'It don't seem to me 111 be able 
to keep up,' an old man lamented. 
'But if I had a cup of coffee, it 
wouldn't be so hard to go on.' 

"'That's ten cents, Frank,' said 
another old man, his comrade. 'You 
had better hang on to it. It's car 
fare.' 

"Three or four husky young men 
who might have been earning com- 
fortable salaries at physical labor, 
strolled by smacking their lips over 
two thick slices of bread with a 
piece of rare meat between them, 
while the old man and the woman's 
eyes followed them hungrily. 

"Irving Cummings stood it just 
as long as he could, and then, qui- 
etly, so that very few in the studio 



knew he had done it, he invited them 
all over to the lunchroom and fed 
them, letting them gorge themselves 
and call for pie — once, twice, thrice 
around. Then he lined up the little 
kiddies before the candy counter 
and bought them chocolate bars, 
which made them that much more 
decorative for the afternoon's work." 

"Humph!" challenged the Cynic 
"Tust as I told you — he will proba- 
bly end up in the old people's 
home." 

But here the Cynic was inter- 
rupted by a small, grimy-faced news- 
boy. "Say, mister, will you contrib- 
ute ten cents to the Newsboys' 
Home?" he braced the Cynic who 
glowered upon him from under 
Beetling eyebrows. Looking around, j 
afraid he might be seen, the Cynic i 
did a little slfght-of-hand business ' 
under the table, but I, for one, per- 
sonally saw a glittering fifty-cent 
piece being palmed from the Cynic ' 
to the newsboy and transferred into , 
the newsboy's tattered pocket. 

All of which goes to prove that n 
Cynic doesn't believe in breaking the 
Thirteenth Commandment — "Thou 
shalt not forget thy pose I" 

Answers to Correspondents. 
A. M. — You might write Alma i 
Gluck, care of the Metropolitan 1 
Opera Houjc, New York City. 

Miss G. F. — If you are confident : 
you hive talent, looks, ambition and 
determination to succeed, apply at 
the different studios, leave your j 
photograph and they will give you ! 
a chance when they need your type, j 

F.ty C. — I regret very much, but 
your last letter must have been lost, j 
as I am always glad to hear from , 
my friends. You can address a let- 
ter to Florence Lawrence, care the 
Universal Company, and it will be i 
forwarded. Theda Bara, care the 
Fox Producing Company. I am 
not the mother of two children. 

Marjory and Mary H. — I shall trv 
to write my articles on the person- 
alities of all the people you outline. 

Lucille L. — You might trace Anna 
Held through the Morosco Produc- 
ing Company, Morosco Studios, Los 
Angeles, Cat 

Grace B. — Was the picture you 
refer to one of the old Biograph 
onc-reelers? I played in so many 
I cannot remember the titles, and 
many times the title was changed 
when the picture was put on the 
market. 
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PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET. 
Porbes-Robcrtson. 

(Copyright. 1916, by The McClure 

Newspaper Syndicate.) 

I l l ' I , ; ] HBN w « '"'ere traveling on the 
1 1 III road with The Warrens of 
IVI Virginia, there was in the 
IBSg] company an actor whom some 
called the "Octopus" and olh- 
•ers the "Grouch," because, like some 
great foreboding creature, he would 
sit apart from the rest and frown 
upon us. no matter if we were in onr 
most innocently happy moods. 

He hated little children, and in 
turn they would run away from him 
In fear and alarm. There were only 
two classes o£ women to him — good 
women and bad. And after talking 
to the Grouch for about five minutes 
it was not difficult to discover that 
there was only about one per cent, of 
women on yus earth who were any 
good at all, and these women were 
lost in some remote corner of the 
world — a thousand miles beyond his 
perspective. 

Old people with their foolish hab- 
its annoyed and distressed him; 
property men contributed to his 
disagreeableness. and* stage mana- 
gers were one-eyed Cyclopses who 
glowered down upon him. -watching 
his every move, seeking in some 
wvy to wound or antagonize him. 

By the time we had reached the 
west there w>s no one in the com- 
pany who rimer from choice or by 
daring would speak to him, and so 
he was left alone to wander about, 
poisoning the very air by his uglv 
cruel thoughts. 

During that season, Forbes-Kob- 
ertson happened to be playing in the 
same city, starring in that most fa- 
mous vehicle. The Passing of the 
Third Floor Back. All of us went 
*o a Thursday matinee when we 
were not working — all but the 
Grouch, and it was useless to a<=k 
him to go. especially to a pluv of 
such beau'iful significance. 

No one knew exactly how it hap- 
pened or why he did it, but as we 
turned from our orchestra seats to 
gaie around at the appreciative au- 
dience, up in the gallery in the i'.rst 
row sat the Grouch, his head on his 
hands, staring at Mr. Robertsons 
inspirational figure on the stage. 

Tou who have not seen the plav 
perhaps do not know it was one of 
the greatest lessons on Christianity 
• ver preached It was a beautifui. 
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pathetic story of a stranger who had 
come to a boarding house where all 
the vices of humanity were dwelling 
within the hearts and souls of tna 
people living there, and by his gen- 
tleness, tenderness and love had 
lifted them out of the shadows on 
to the highroad of peace, content- 
ment and spiritual atonement. 

That evening when the Grouch 
met us, for the first time in the hi;— 
tory of his life he greeted us with 
rather a cordial good evening for 
him. and as -we passed his dressing 
room we noticed a new picture on 
his make-up table. It was one of 
Mr. Robertson, that picture where 
his deep, meditative eyes gaze forti. 
at the world in tender reproof. 

"What do you think the Octopus; 
is doing?" two of the actresses 
whispered to us the following day. 
"He has taken a couple, of the chil- 
dren to the candy store and is buv- 
ingthem ice cream!" 

t'Xo!" -we others exclaimed En 
doubting tones. "We don't believe 

But even as we spoke in came 
the Grouch and in his arms he car- 
ried the littlest fellow, so tired his 
drowsy head had fallen over on his 
shoulder and he was fast asleep 

"Poor little tyke!" the Grouch re- 
marked in tones that were almost 
human. "I guess we walked too far 
to the soda store and back." 

Every matinee, so -we found out 
later, he would hurry to the theatre 
and from his seat in the gallery 
stare down at the stage, his very 
soul imbibing the lesson he lea'rncl 
from the master star, Forbes-Rob- 
ertson. 

.JT oday the Grouch is known s_ 
The Kindly Man," who has a great- 
er religion of the heart than of the 
soul, and who looks with reverence 
upon a little picture he treasures of 
the famous actor. 

Mr. Forbes-Robertson is now In 
England, with his beautiful wife, 
Gertrude Elliot, a sister of Maxine 
a-nd the actress who was so famed' 
in the stage production of "The 
J- awn of a Tomorrow." 
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PERSONALITIES ! HAVE MET— LEW FIELDS. 
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SEVERAL well-gtmaed women 
were motoring the other aft- 
ernoon through New Jersey, 
admiring the lacy trees and the 
sparkling water of the Hudson, 
which lay like a pool of emerald 
pait the mesh of the landscape. 

"Stop here," one of the women 
called out to the chauffeur when 
they came to a particularly beauti- 
ful spot. "It is a shame to ride 
past such a glorious vista." 

The meadows were dappled with 
golden-rod and a long, winding road 
crawled its way into a forest of 
trees. 

"Look at that, poor old man!" one 
of the women cried out, as the bent 
figure of a man was seen walking 
slowly toward them, leading a shag- 
gy dog whose neck was encircled 
by a ridiculously large hempen 
rope. 

"I suppose he's some old tramp," 
another woman remarked as the fig- 
ure shuffled nearer and nearer to 
them. 

"John," the owner of the car or- 
dered the chauffeur, "please step 
out and give the old man a quar- 
ter." 

By this time the tramp had 
| reached the crossroads and was not 
more than thirty feet away from 
the automobile. 

"It seems to me," the sympa- 
thetic woman remarked when the 
chauffeur sprang from the car and 
hurried to .the old man, "that I 

have seen him somewhere 

and not — not very long ago.* Old 
man!" she called out. 

The tramp was startled and the 



dog drew closer to him. "Were 
you speaking to me?" and he 
tipped hi* hat 

"Polite old fellow," the sympa- 
thetic woman remarked to her com- 
panions "I wish I had made it 
half a dollar." 

"Pardon, but were you speaking 
to me?" the tramp asked them 
again, this time coming so close 
that the woman in the car uttered 
a little, embarrassed exclamation, 
and cried out as she leaned from 
the automobile, holding out her 
hand: 

"Why, Lew Fields— you rascal!" 

Cant you guess?" and Mr. 

Fields hand slid up to his face, 

and when he drew it away it was 

stained with grease paint. 

"Why, you aren't an old man!" 
the woman on the front seat turned 
around to remark, not having 
caught his name when he was in- 
troduced to her. 

"A man is a* old as he feels, but 
in my case he's as old as he looks." 
And Mr. Fields laughed merrily: 
over this joke upon himself, while 
he lifted the scraggly dog up to 
introduce as his fellow moving-pic- 
ture actor. 

"Oh," exclaimed the woman who I 
was so sympathetic, "never will I 
be taken in by moving-picture ac- 
tors again! This is the second 
time I have committed the social I 
error of offering a Midas-salaried 
man z quarter for a bowl of soup 
and a loaf of bread!" 

Mr. Fields' sense of humor is • 
very keen edged, and, oh! what an 
entertaining teller of stories he is! 

His first pictures were done with 
the Keystone and they. were nearly 
all comedy, but now, he tells us, 
he is going into a new line of work 
— he is going to make the tears 
glisten in the eyes of his audiences 
...... he is going to play the 

pathetic character of an old man. 

Mr. Fields is at present starring 
on Broadway in "Step This Way," 
but is planning a new production 
for the fall and winter seasons. 

Answen to Correspondents. 
Mrs. G. F. — I agree with you 

that fifteen i s too young for a girl 
to have so many admirers and ac- 
cept presents from them. She 
should still be in school. I thought 
the picture you sent me very pretty 
and attractive. However, opposi- 
tion is always very apt to make a j 
girl of that age rebellious and ob- 
stinate. Perhaps if you are tactful 
and keep her confidence, vou can 
gradually get the affair into vour 
own hands. 
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PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET. 

Billic Burke. 
Copyright, 1916, by The McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate. 
J"jT was in Los Angeles several 
years ago that 1 saw Billie 
Burke for the first time 
off the stage. I had always 
thought her one of the most 
attractive actresses across the foot- 
lights, and "was always eager to catch 
■a glimpse of her sans warpaint. 

As 1 was walking into a depart- 
ment store she stepped from her 
limousine and passed very close to 
me — so close, in fact, that I wheeled 
around and apologized for standing 
gaping admiringly In her .way, rec- 
ognizing Miss Burke in spite of the 
fact that her face was almost hid- 
den by a heavy veil. 

A few minutes later we were 
standing again very close to each 
other at the lace counter in the 
store, and. as I turned around, I felt 
the presence of some one else w r hose 
gimlet eyes were following every 
movement made by Miss Burke. 

She was a strange little old wo- 
man, with a white, drawn face, thin, 
parched lips and a long, sensitive 
nose. Dressed unattractively and un- 
obtrusively, I would hardly have 
glanced at her twice had it not been 
for the expression in her eyes and 
her unusually large sleeves which be- 
spoke the fashions of yesterday. 
Leaning over the lace counter 



*{ activity to a standstill. The old wo- 
man's face went ashen pale-^-she let 
out a cry the most pitiful I have ever 
heard. Miss Burke turned and stared 
incredulously as the detective dragged 
the woman toward her. ' 

"I just saw this woman stealing 
from your purse." he informed her. 
"They're pretty sly, these old-timers, 
but we catch "em — every one of 'em." 
Miss Burke's first look was of sur- 
prise, and then, as she glanced at the 
shabby old woman — sympathy. 

"But I didn't take any money," the 
little woman protested. "I didn't take 
any money, sir." 

"Come, now, don't slip me any guff 
like that." And the detective twisted 
her wrist in his powerful grasp and 
drew forth the hand which held her 
pocketbook. 

Miss Burke uttered a cry of 
warning. "Don't you dare do that!" 
she commanded him. "How do you 
know she has taken anything from 
my purse? I know what I put into 
it only an hour ago — a hundred dol- 
lars in bills, for I cashed the check 
myself at the bank." 

The detective recognizing the well- 
known actress, released the woman's 
arm, while Miss Burke opened her 
purse and produced from it a roll of 
bills. Slowly they counted them, one 
by one, until the hundred was laid 
out on the counter. The detective 
looked a little bit chagrined, and yet 
2 was as positive as he that the old 
lady's hand bag darted into that gold 



she attracted attention by rapping mesh bag. 

on the glass and demanding that she "Well," and he glowered upon the 

culprit, "What DID you take, any- 
way?" 

The tears began to roll down the 
woman's face as she reached in her 
sleeve and drew out a little white 
lace handkerchief with the initials 
"B. B.'" elaborately embroided in the 
corner. 

And so the story ends with the con- 
fession of the little old lady that she 
had been an admirer of Miss Burke 
for many, many years, and that, see- 
ing her for the first time off the 
stage, had desired a souvenir but did 
not have the courage to ask for it. 
"And so." she added brokenly, "I 
took it!" 

Miss Burke slipped off several of 
the bills from the roll, wrapped them 
in the handkerchief and pressed it 
into the palm of the woman's trem- i 
bling hand, while the old lady's eyes! 
followed her tenderly as she pushed 
her way through the crowd whion had 
feathered, and left the store. 

"God bless her!" murmured the old 
lady, "as long as she lives!" 



be waited upon, but, even as she was 
doing this, I noticed her sidling closer 
and closer to Miss Burke, who. with 
the saleslady, was very much en- 
grossed in studying several pieces of 
rare old lace and paid no attention 
to the woman, whose eyes never left 
their faces as she crept toward them. 
Like a snake darting for a frog, 
I caught the motion of the wo- 
man's arm while, swift as lightning, 
her long, slender finsrors reached into 
Miss Burke's open purse. 

i do not know whether the woman 
knew that 1 had seen the theft, but 
from the unconscious smiles on the 
faces of Miss Burke and the saleslady, 
1 knew they were unaware of the in- 
cident. With slow, catlike move- 
ments, the woman passed by the lace 
counter, strolled across the way. cast- 
ing fearful glances backward, yet 
seeming to be rooted to the spot, not 
daring to make her escape. 

I stood fairly petrified, wondering 
what was best for me to do — should 
1 accuse the woman of the crime or 
not? But even while I was ponder- 
ing the question, the store detective, 
who had also seen the. theft, passed 
by the lace counter and over to the 
little woman, who now hurried to- 
ward the exit. 

"Stop a moment." he called out. 
and the very commanding tones of 
his voice startled and brought all 



TklLio 
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F.dith R. — I am very highly com- 
plimented by your interest "in my » 
articles. Since receiving your let- 
ter. I have written about Pauline 
Frederick — no doubt vou saw the 
article. 

G. B. — No. we do not poison the 
goat in "Hulda From Holland." Do 
you not recall my article on our 
difficulty in getting the obstreper- 
, ous goat to be quiet until we chlo- ' 
roformed it? 

Berenice S.— Vou can address 
Valeska Snratt care of Wm. Fox 
company, Fort Lee, N. J. 

Virginia W — No, Charley Chap- 
lin is not married. Sessue Hawa- 
Icaya is with Lasky company, Hol- 
'• lywood. Calif. 

Dorothy R. — Of course you could 

j not be both a moving picture ac- | 

■ tress and a millineress. Which ca- 

; reer do you feel that vou are best 

,adapted to' That is ALWAYS the 

career to follow. I am glad to 

hear you have been so fortunate 

with your place cards. 
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Daily Talks by Mary Pickford 



PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET— R0S1KA AND YANSCI DOLLY. 

Caayrlaat. lPlt, hr Tbr M<-( lur. INW W »Ja<1l.-«t» Krt t l l l at Millmrri 

Hall. I.onaaa, All rlahta rnrmi IimIu4I>( rlarata of traajalatlaa. Pofcll- 

eatlas of tkia artlrle ■■ waal* >r la part la nptmli proalhlird rirtft 

by ii»H>] itnurafii with Th* MrC'lar* DmiHptT Sitmntr 

NEW York knew them better time we see her." we both decided, 

than the vast American pub- and so it came about that the next 

lie until their little dancing, time Miss Dolly passed us in the 

• feet carried them to California and lobby of a theater, froren glances 
j into the Fine Arts studio where were shot from eyes to eyes. 

J they played in their very first pic- "Perhaps it is a Hungarian cus- 

I tures. ft has onljr been six years torn," mother apologized for little 

■ since these beautiful sisters came Miss Dolly. And then — standing in 

I from Hungary and created such a back of us, overhearing all we were 

i sensation with their twinkling; toes saying — was Miss Yansci! 

i at the Broadway theaters, dancing to "Come," she said, calling over her 

I the very tiptop of the ladder of sister, the one to whom had just 

ing smile. been directed our scornful glances. 

"I have always wanted to meet i "1 want you to meet my sister. Ro- 

I success. sika. I have told her of yon so often 

i I knew there were two sisters, but and she has been very anxious to 

j one afternoon, while I was enjoying meet you." 

tea at the Plaza with a group of The confusing, continental and 

well-known actors and actresses, temperamental story was out — they 

Miss Yansci Dolly was introduced were twins and looked so much alike 

to me. She was very gracious, pi- that even to this day I think in all 

quantly charming, and impressed me fairness to their friends they should 

by her sweet manner and scintillat- tag themselves Miss Rosika or Miss 

you. Miss Pickford." she told me, Yansci! 

and when we parted I felt that we Both of the girls are starring now 
j were always going to be very good in a new fall production on Broad- 
friends. The following afternoon, , way, "His Wedding Night," and you 
as I was hurrying through the Oar- i can imagine the bridegroom's hu- 

• idge hotel, I met her again. I.morous complications with twins 
) "Oh, hello, there," I called out, playing in one role! 

.waving my hand — but Miss Dolly 

J gazed at me with unblinking eyes Answers to Correspondent*. 

D. Lavender. — Letters like vours 

It 



! and did not even incline her head 
I in a half-hearted little bow 



but some of it in New Ter- 
The 
the studio 



"I thought you were going awav." ' » rw *r* fn J°y »"<! appreciate. I 

I attempted a second time, smiling ' n,ak « "* *** happy, to know t»t 

almost effusively, hoping to awaken i m ? articles are amusing and bene- 

I her latent memory of having met me I fic,al - .' was »*** pleased to receive 

j only the day before. j > our P'C*"re. 

She looked at me — she looked ■ _ _ _ • , . 

'around me— and she looked in back; ^""leve T — Owen Moore played 

;of me, to make sure I was speaking ?EP°f ,te ""« "J Mistress Nell and 
to her. and then— stir deliberately: Cinderella. It would be a mistake 
turned her back and walked away. I to P ut - vour ''ttle sister on the stage 
I drew a quick, long breath. ** a dancer until she has gone 

"Oh!" I exclaimed, feeling the '"rough school \ our moth.r must 
crimson sweep up my cheeks almost ' be very proud that you are ambitious 
to the roots of my hair. "I guess | to continue your_studies 
she doesn't remember me!" | Kth( ., y T -"Madam Butterfly" 

That evening at the opening of | „, takcn mostlv in Krw Yo J k 

j one of the new plays, I met her j 5tate 

• again — but 1 bowed to her coolly — 
almost savagely! A startled look 

: came into her eyes and then she 

I hurried forward, greeting me almost I Dorothea D — I have been to Bos- 

i ecstatically, so .ruly continental, t ,-,n several times and mav go up 

j babbling and bubbling forth how there tor the next convention. The 
delighted she was to see me again, i Post has special reporters for the 

"I saw you this afternoon!" I ex- ] section vou mention, 
claimed to her, hoping to bridge ; — 

over my rather cool evening bow. H. — My experience at the Chi- 

"Oh, I am so sorry!" and she , cago convention will be remem- 
shrugged her shoulders, "I didn't bered as one of the happiest in mv 
sec YOU!" I life, 1 am always grateful for such 

A week later she passed me by, letters as yours, 
looki.ig rather crossly at me when' — 

she caught me staring at her and I A Kicker —Several oi >our kicks 
motioning for her to come over and | registered, but do not deserve an- 
sit a moment at our table, while an( sw<,r,n E However, your mention- 
hour or so later she threw me a > n P th <- P oor judgment shown by 
kiss from her limousine as it whirled lhc musicians in moving picture 
past us just as we were getting into ; shows is something which does de- 
our car at the studio. ! servc attention. I wrote in one of 

"I wonder if her sister is as tem-IP 1 ? former articles on this, mention- 
peramental as she is?" I remarked ' ">* hsmn P M ' r " J h „ r d , j 5 " ne .!" 
to one of mv friends. "Sometimes "Madam Butterfly played to the 
she speaks to' me and sometimes she « unc ot onr ol ,he '"odern ribald 
doesn't. If she were not so chame- rl B' 
Icon, I'm sure I could like her much 



MARY PICKFORD. 



better." 

"I cannot say I like her very 
much myself," my mother confided. 
"I went up to her the other after- 
noon in the milliner's and compli- 
mented her hat — and what do you 
think she did? Why, she raised her' 
lorgnette and just stared at me!" 

"We'll not speak to her the next " 



}ka^ tt*4]/<rU. 



Daily Talks by Mary Pickford 



PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET.— THEDA BARA. 

fi.pjrl««\i, mio. in Ttir MeClura Jtenaaaacr sradieate. i nierril at Itattaaers 

flail, Loadoa. All rlafcta reaarvea. inelmllna rtichta of traaalatlpn. Publl- 

eatlaa at tkla article In "hole or la part i« axpreaalr prohibited firtpi 

kr aaeclal arraaitamaat with Tfca HrClnre K'niaiptr Srnalrata. 



IT Is strange that in our profes- 
sion, where we pass each other 
six days put of seven, it is 
often years before we meet. That 
has been the case with Theda Bara 
and myself. I have always admired 
her, but at the parties or profession- 
al entertainments where we have 
been destined to meet either she or 
I was called away and missed the 
pleasure which has long bcexi prom- 
ised us. 

However, the other evening I sat 
right back of her at a moving pic- 
ture theater where one of her latest 
pictures was being shown. Somehow 
or other, I felt it was Miss Bara 
when she entered the theater, in 
spite 'of the fact that she wore a 
very heavy, dark veil which almost 
hid her features from the curious 
gaze of the public. 

Her hat was very small. »o she 
did not have to remove it during the 
run of the picture, but simply raised 
her veil, disclosing very lovely fea- 
tures which are almost Oriental in 
their cast. 

■ "What a strange perfume that 
woman sitting in front of us uses." 
my mother whispered to me. "It 
reminds me of the Orient. It is 
pungent and yet it is subtle." 

I think she must have heard us, 
for she turned her head slowly and 



est 



they re playing, and I guest 

don't 

in hit th< ,!.: 
tares do 



a lucky thing for us they don't bowl 
us over in life the 



it's 

»wl 

way their pic- 



I could not keep from laughing 
and I knew by the way Miss Sara's 
shoulders were shaking that she, too, 
was amused. But, after all, his 
blunt words were tinged with wis- 
dom, for many an ingenue has had 
a tantrum before and after the tak- 
ing of a scene in which she won the 
public by her pathetic, tender wist- 
fulness and the lovable part she was 
assigned to play. 

The fact of the matter is that 
Miss Bara is a very quiet, retiring 
woman, gracious, charming, and am- 
bitious to be recognized as a liter- 
ary woman as well as an actress. 
The many times we have passed 
each other, I _ have always noticed 
that she carried a few books or 
seemed to be delving into the mys- 
teries of some learned volume. 

Those who admire her and are 
eager to write to her telling her of 
their appreciation can reach her 
through the Fox studio, Fort Lee, 
H, J. 



Answers to Correspondents. 
C. S. M.— Henry King still ap- 
pears in the Balboa pictures, but 
- not so often, as he is now directing 
glanced out of the corner of her for them. I shall write about Ruth 
long eyelashes. ! Roland, as I knew her in California. 

"Well, now we're in for some 

fun," the fat man who sat next to Nobody.— Your very interesting 
me remarked as he settled down in! letter ' *""" answer as soon as I 
his seat. "If there is one actress I have completed the "Personalities I 
enjoy better than anv other it is I Have Met" series. Perhaps I can 
Theda Bara— she's certainly got convince you that acting is a su- 
even my wife beat for disposition!" perior art. 

He wiped the perspiration off his _ _. . , 

brow a. he confided all this to his' Lonesome-Thank you for your 
friend, a very thin, asthetic-looking W»g***tMMl». I am very much inter- 
man. who craned his neck forward "»«> ln *« * ,rI vou d " cr '^', f °L, 1 

so he would miss none of the pic- know ",*"* , such J" any ; s,t, ' d „ Rl 
ture i tures. r on always have to pay the 

"Oh, dear, but I bet she's a wick- P ric « of '""rliness and misunder- 

cd woman!" And the esthetic friend i ^ : > ndln B to reaI,ze such hl C h ambl " 

shook his head sadly, as if he would | tions. 

have liked then and there to reform 



the pictured vampire Theda. 

"No" — and the fat man shook his 
head sadly in denial of the other 
man's inspiration — "I bet she's not- 



Lucille W— It does not seem to 
me the young man is as much in 
love with you as he should be or he 
would never have stopped writing. 
I would let him go out of my life. 



I'll wager .fifty cents that off the , Son]e d „ wil j 

tame as an old jjj jome * n< . more worthy o( you . 



screen she's as 

hearth cat." 

The veiled lady who sat in front 

of us turned slowly and a smile 



Margaret. — John Bowers played 
Louise Huff in "Destiny's 
g man in 



o. u. L.....^u .^~. } ».. u » ........ nppos , tf . Louise llutt in 

curved the corner of her mouth y » ,. He was mv , fadin 

while the girl friend who was with „ T £ Eterna | Grind." 
her hid her face in the palm of her — 

had to keep from giggling aloud. Anita L.— You might wr... 

"Yes," the fat man continued, ola p ana , carf f the Metro 
"they're always disappointing, these and „, k ner ,(, e personal 

vampires are, when you meet cm. tions ' wmc h I cannot answer. 



The fact of it is, they never seem to 
vamp anywhere except in the parts I 
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DAILY TALKS BY' MARY PICKFORD. 



PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET. 
Lionel Barrj-more. 



Copyright, 1916. by the McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate. 

t-T-j lELX. do I remember the day 

1 II at the old Biograph studio, 
■ when Mr. Griffith came and 
told us that Lionel Barrymore, 
was enpased to play character 
leads in moving pictures. As I have 
told you, those were the days when 
tve were rather looked down upon 
as artists of an inferior school, and 
when the stage stars descended from 
•>he heavens of Broadway into the 
abyss of the studio, they were regard- 
ed Iiy others iu the light ol martyrs, 
and by us as rather heroic and almost 
condesemd'ng. 

But .-3 i the moment he stalked 
Through the door of Mr. Griffith's of- 
fice on to the stage, we all nodded 
to each other — we liked him! He 
has that same charming personality 
which Is so characteristic of the 
Barry-mores — naturalness and sim- 
plicity. 

One of the very first pictures Mr. 
Barrymore and I played In was 
Friends, Henry Walthall forming 
the heavy angle of the triangle. 
Then there was a thug picture, the 
name of which I cannot remember, 
a one-reeler. which gave Mr. Bar- 
rymore quite an adventurous hour. 

The picture was being taken in a 
neighborhood which had been notor- 
ious for many robberies and mur- 
ders — in fact, Mr. Griffith was seek- 
ing atmosphere when he chose the 
gloomy turns of this locality whose 
spider-legged alleways reached very- 
:lose to Brooklj-n bridge. 

During the lunch hour. Mr. Bar- 
rymore, who was very restless and 
£ager to ste more of his surround- 
ings, sauntered away from the others 
and passed unnoticed by the crowd, 
garbed as he was in an old, well- 
worn suit, with cap drawn down over 
his eyes. 

Bounding a corner, he was attract- 
ed by a brawl in one of the sa- 
loons. A couple of shots were fired 
md the shrill whistle of a policeman 
iras heard, drawing nearer and 
oearer. Before he could get out of 
the way, the door of the saloon was 
rwung open and three or four vil- 
lainous-looking men brushed past 
him, almost knocking him down in 
Iheir mad rush to escape. 

Know-rig that either a murder or 
in assault had taken place within 
:he saloon, he started after the men 
sure they were a party to the crime, 
B-hen two policemen fired in his di- 
rection. The bullet went whizzing 
past him and he halted, darting into 
i doorway and crouching there. 

Two minutes later he felt a burly 
hand grab him by the nape of the 
aeck. and when he tried to protest 
i policeman's club whacked him 
icross the shoulders. No explana- 
tions followed, either from Mr. Bnr- 
ryroore or the officer, until he was 



hauled in the patrol to the station 
house, kept there until Mr. Griffith 
appeared and rescued his painted 
crook. 

Another little yarn we delighted 
in spinning about Mr. Barrymore 
was during the taking of the New 
York Hat, one of the most popu- 
lar pictures Mr. Griffith ever pro- 
duced. Ho was playing the part of 
the minister of a little New England 
village and ' I was the daughter of 
the poorest family in the town. 

In those days, a band of strolling 
moving picture actors was about as 
welcome in a drowsy little country 
village as the chickenpox. and some- 
times really serious altercations 
arose between the landowners, the 
villagers and the actor folk. 

In this particular instance,- one 
widow who lived in an odd little 
tumble- Sown house, the most pic-, 
luresque in the village, refused in 
spite of our pleadings, to let us 
even photoragph the old vine-covered 
fence or the wind-tattered mill. 

One day, as Mi". Barrymore strolled 
down the streets in his minister's 
garb, a little girl came running 
breathlessly toward him. and clutched 
him by the hand, attempting to 
drag him toward her home, "where 
she told him. between gasps that her 
mother lay dying. 

"Father Lafferty — he's gone to the 
country and so — so I thought I'd 
better come for you — mamma — mam- 
ma " But here she could say no 

more, for the tears choked her little 
shrilly pitched voice and splashed 
down her cheeks. 

This was no time for explanations 
so Sir. Barrymore hurried after her, 
up the crackling steps, through the 
parlor and into the bedroom, where 
the mother lay in a swoon. She 
had been ill for two or three days 
and had taken a turn for the worse, 
but Mr. Barrymore, as he bent over 
her. saw at a glance that she was 
bagathing evenly. 

"Hurry for the doctor," he told 
the little girl, as he threw open the 
windows, fanned the mother and 
wrung out cold cloths to lay upon 
her head. When the doctor arrived, 
he congratulated Mr. Barrymore, 
telling him he had saved the mother's 
life. 

The woman's eyes slowly opened 
and she glanced up. "Are — are you — 
the new minister?" 

Embarrassed, especially before 
the steady gaze of this woman who 
denounced moving picture actors as 
belonging to the army of the devil, 
he was afraid to confess, but a day 
or so later she discovered him at 
work. 

"You mayn't be any good," she 
confided to him. "but you saved my 
life. I guess fer a reward you can 
bring rer moving-picture contrap- 
tions into this here yard and photy- 
graph the properties." 

Sir. Barrymore is now with the 
Metro Co. and one of the most pop- 
ular lending men on the screen. 
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Daily. Talks by Mary Pickford 



PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET.— EDCAR SELWTN. 



. 1S1«. fer T»* M. rint, N> n apa» tl Intlnte, P.n<*r~* at IIiIIim 
■ II. I ondaa. All rtekta mrnrd, Iwlallu rlflkta at traaalall«a r»bll- 



c»«rrl«fct, 

H»ll. I ondaa. All rtekta rmr.fil, lullllil 

ratlaa of Ihli article l. r.k.lf ar IB part la tlfmalr rrahlaiira nnrl 
kr MOeUI arrancanrnt wltk The ■cClmr* >ma*a»rr SraaUt-ate. 

THERE is much to be skid about ltd. and like lightning I. who was so! 
Edgar Selwyn. In the first ' wiling to die a few minutes before, I 
olace he is very very good - ew u P, m y. hands, my eyes grow- 1 
place, nc '»▼«'*. Ver J\*™° '"« round with terror for fear the 
looking, a splendid actor, both on ( m an might beat me at my own l 
the stage and screen; one of the game — and put an end to me! 
best known playwrights in America, "?»P id,y 5»? searched through my ! 
and the husband of Margaret Mayo. P"^'- wh,ch w "« «n.pt, and! 
whose comedies, "Twin Beds," "Pol-; "'So! And the thug lowered the I 
ly of the Circus," and "Baby Mine," pistol, 'You are in about as bad a 
hare made all America laugh. i «," J * m j ' . . 

Mr, Selwyn i, the author of -J* " $?£ W^Stf^ M 

ular picture for the La.ky Produc ftiMS uE. wr stV^v^d'aV 

!n g , h .T i [ , . e ny role SUrr,nB Sel ^;«doutforit. I knew there was b^t i 

"VhYn Yai Jeton ,h-r S was "Roll- , ^ oi^XnZ^l «3*2i 2 £ 
ing Stone,," a delightful comedy {&£ "*, ^f* £jj« £*«£ 

from the pei of M. Se.wyn which which „ ed f policeman fo ' 

has just been completed by the Fa- ] come to ' mv aid w n 5 °" c th m s a < . n on ° 
mous Player, a. a picture starring would „ pect from a l£jffig ££ 

° w en c i 00 "" . u ... .v j ; cide ' ■ m » n ^om whom all hope 
Mr. Sclwvn told us th? other day l had fled 

that 'Rolling Stones" had much in I "Safe behind the broad shoulders 
it wh.cn nad occurred in his i own I of the trolIj offi , ,££££ 
l.fe-m fact he tdld us laugh.nglv , d wh , t « had • ™ er 

of the ye«ri when he was a iy oung !brid with g, lntention » ™g 



boy struggling again., titanic ok- ST&flSb mv h ure of what wa° 
•L^ 1 *! - ? *" 1 * rt ' ,UreS - ' nd fMt - Ueted out for me and end a young 
topes. ■ . a I ,nd futile career. Somehow or other. 

night when I JH>I that was the turning point in my life 
oy I determined that the , nd froin , hfn 8 on , J • 

IS ^jrateaL*l4?^ "hieve all which had been denied 



me in my youth.' 



ebbing hopes. 

"One night when I was just 
young bo; 
future hi 

for me, and lonely, without the jin- 
gle of even a couple of pennies in 
my pocket*, I wandered to one of 

the bridge, overlooking a river. It Aniwer. to Correspondents. 
w». not a very high bridge, but as Grace R.-Billy Burke and I meet I 
I stood there in the darkness, loon- very often at receptions or parties 
ing down, I felt that I was 'destined given in New York. She i. even i 
to disappear forever into the black j prettier off the stage than she is on ', 

°Vj^ river < » e P ,D, ■ , . . , . I have already written an article 

"There was not a soul in sight ! j, D o Ut her. 
and a thick fog cuddled the city. I — 

wa» not unhappy— I was really too; E s.— Clara Kimball Young and' 
desperate— a. I crawled to the top i i j, ave been friend, for vears. Yes. 
of the bridge and hurled myself into | she is an unusually beautiful girl and 



space. There was no splash, but a 
crash when I landed, an ache m my 
shoulder and a strange, dizcy sensa- 
tion as I spun upon the frozen sur- 
face, so thick it was not even bro- 
ken by my fall. 
'Bruised, shivering, and lame. 1 



has wonderful coloring. Jean Sot fi- 
rm is not married — neither are Earle 
Williams and Anita Stewart. 

Anna J. — The reason tome of the 
posters of "The Foundling" did not 
match the production is because the 



*»■»••«■«■» •...•>.....», ■»■— .-....., . matcn tne production is Because the 
slid across the ice until I reached first fi) m was uken in California, but 

» 1, — - L, rt ai * >>,iH than *• la **-> h Ar4 lin la a .a V* Ki 



the shore, and then climbed up 
again. The fog was lifting a bit and 
from the other end of the bridge I 
could Me a great hole in the ice, 
the black water showing beneath it 
This time I would make a saner at- 
tempt and be sure of my lauding 
place before I leaped. 

"Somehow or other the shock of 
the cold and the very fact that 
through the fog the dawn was >-c- 
srinning to shimmer like crimson 
lake upon a painter's palette, made 
me feel less like entering the dark 
portals through which I would r.rver 
return. 

"Then, at I leaned over the nil, 
some on: was approaching, sualinc 
up to me, closer and closer, 
wheeled around and found myself 
face to face with a shining revolver. 

"'Hands upl' ta« thug command- 



burned in the Famous Players stu- 
dio fire. The picture you saw was 
taken in New York. 



-Mary Miles Minter is one 
youngest actresses on the 



V. T, 
of the 

screen. 



E. O. — "Hulda from Holland" is 
the latest release I have appeared in. 
A. you can guess by the title, it is 
a Dutch picture. 

Edna C— It was not a little chick- 
en but a duck presented to me at 
the Exposition. He is a great big 
fellow now and the pet of the 
household. I shall use him in a pic- 
ture as soon a. he gets past the 
ugly and scrawny age. 

MARY PICKTORO. I 

■ 
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PEKSONAJUXIKS. I HAVE MET. 

Arnold Daly. 
'Copyright 1016 by the McClurc 

Newspaper Syndicate.) 

rS™]LT3IOCGH I have always ap- 
■,W preciaied what a great acior 
»*■ Arnold r>aly is 3 was thnllei 
1uXa3| by his characterization of 
Beau Brummel In this sea- 
son's production — It was so finished. 
so flawless. In fact, the American 
public now recocnlzes Mr. Daly as 
one of our foremost actors superb 
in drama and delightful in comedy. 

I have known Mr. Daly for rr.any 
years and wherever there Is a Batt- 
ering of well known professionals 
Mr. Daly is one of the first to be 
invited. His quick wit his wonder- 
ful adaptability and his genial per- 
sonality make him one of the most 
spirited entertainers of the evtn- 
mf s fun. 

In thinking v.er the many amus- 
ing parties I have Deen to whtre 
Mr. Daly was one of us there is no 
jiemory which Is more tinted with 
laughter than a little episode, at 
Newport two or three years ago. 

Several of us had climbed from 
the bathhouse over the rocks to 
the edge of the water, where a iltde 
secluded beach made it possible for 
us to enjoy a glorious swim. Two 
or three of the party had forgotten 
their bathing suits and Mr: Daly 
was one of them. 

After the swim was over, like 
mermaids we climbed upon the 
rocks. 

"Tell us a few stories" we urged 
Mr. Daly and he did — so that our 
laughter echoed as far back as the 
clubhouse. And then we asked him 
for a littlo recital more serious than 
the comedy lines. 

"A few years ago in England I 
learned a beautiful little dramatis 
poem." And Mr. Daly strolled up 
and down the sand for a few mo- 
ments, recalling the lines and shuf- 
fling from H ■« lighter vein into a 
more combre mood. We formed a 
semi-circle around him. fashioned 
after an men air amphitheatre, all of 
us lying or siting on the rocks 
while he alone had '.he stage, tae 
little beach. 

Never across the footlights have I 
heard him more eloquent, and w<- 
listened. watching him. concentrated 
upon the spontaneous bit of drama 
which so held us. His pantomime 
v.T.s forceful and in one big momc.it. 



of the play he fell to his kne»s 
with his hands and his face raised 
appealingly to the sky. 

How it happened we do not kno.v, 
except that probably the ocean, al- 
ways an apreclatelve audience was 
just as interested as we and had 
tided in closer to the rocks but be- 
fore he had arisen from his kne;s 
or the poem had been finished an 
enormous wave broke over hirr, 
swirling him around in the clutches 
of the current and knocking three or 
four of us off the rocks by the very 
f -e of its cuiral sweep. 

"We of the bathing suits set up a 
shout and dashed into the water to 
rescue the great actor, who so i£- 
nominiously had met his defeat 
through the inquisitiveness of eld 
Neptune. 

*'I imagine" Mr. Daly remarked 
as he crawl.-d to the shore "that this 
must be very much like moving pic- 
tures from what I have seen of 
them. Excuse me from such real- 
ism!" 

Of course all this happened be- 
fore Mr. Daly became one of the fa- 
vorites of the screen. 

The winter is fast speeding on 
and we are promised a new play 
with Mr. Daly starring in it a 
promise of which Broadway de- 
mands fulfillment. You v/ho have 
never been in New York at the 
opening night cf a play can never 
■ircam what an event it Is, even in 
the lives of those who are cast in 
the glow of the footlights. 

In the first place, the theatrical 
profession is like one large famil}. 
and we are thrilled with the plcasuie 
of seeing one of our fellow aiUMs 
i - a new role. I do not think tie 
lights are ever so bright as on that 
first night or the women so beauti- 
ful in their exquisite evening guwus 
and their lustrous jewels. 

Between the acts we promenade — 
the critics, the artists, the play- 
wrights and the society people .til 
meet as one to discuss the play. 
Sometimes a little infantry of us 
match to the wings of the theatre 
and demand the stars, only to dis- 
turb them for just a few minutes to 
give them our words of encourage- 
ment. 

And so it will be that on the night 
when Arnold J>aly opens his new 
play he will call forth one of the 
most brilliant audiences in New 
York, fir he is a favoritu — one of 
'he very greatest. 
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PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET. 
Pearl Wliite. 
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HEN Pearl White was starred 
in the Exploits of Elaine, I 
do not think I missed an epi- 
sode, because right near our 
home there -was a theatre 
vhicb., billed Elaine in electric lights 
every 'week, and as I had always ad- 
mired Miss White on the screen I fol- 
lowed the serial eagerly. 

Last summer we met in a millin- 
ery shop which has become almost 
a rendezvous for actresses . She is a 
very attractive girl and immensely 
popular, not only because she is 
good-looking and has a rare person- 
ality on the screen, but because she 
is the most fearless of all actresses. 
"Growing confidential I asked her 
if she had ever been doubled for 
..ome of the dangerous sceues. I 
«iad seen her in one picture -where 

die jumped from the Palisades into 
the Hudson. In another episode she 
had been tied hand and foot and 

thrown from a boat into the ocean, 
■where the great waves clashed her 
lgainst the rocks, and again I saw 
aer dropped in a parachute from an 

-aeroplane. She launhed at me. 

*1 suppose the time will come when 
-when 1 decide that I have been a. 
'ool to take such chances," she re- 
plied, "but I am always eager to 
iry anything — once." 

"What ab'.ut twice?" the little mil- 
liner interrupted, her eyes round 
ind intercsti-d. 

"I guess I must take back my for- 
mer statement," replied Miss White, 
"because there are times I have done 
a dangerous feat over ard over asram 
because it was spoiled Tjy some fool- 
ish extra girl or boy smiling into 
the camera dnriDg a dramatic scene. 

"Once I was carried down a long 
stairway bound hands and feet — in 
fact, my hands were tied behind my 
back, there -was a gag in. my mouth 
■and a bandage over my eyes. 

"H was an unusually hot day and 
we had been rehearsing for an hour 
or two. In this scene, a man was 
to carry me down the stairs, hurry- 



ing as fast as he could under the 
rather weighty burden of me. 

" 'You don't feel nervous?' the di- 
rector asked the man as he started 
intc the sci»ne. The actor did not 
answer at once, but as the sun was 
slipping toward the west and we had 
no electric lights, the scene had to 
be taken then or postponed until 
the next morning, which would 
prove an inconvenience to the rest 
of the studio. - 

" "Let's do it now and get it over 
with.' I sussested-, and they once 
moTe tied my hands in back of me 
and slipped the gag in to my mouth. 
I heard the director shout 'Camera!' 
and felt t!«j attcr's arms encircle my 
body, lifting me from the ground. 
He took a few faltering steps ar.d 
then I was conscious of a tremor of 
weakness passing through his body. 
Helpless as I was, there was no pos- 
sible way for me to catch myselt 
and when he stumbled and fell, of 
course. I rolled to the bottom of the 
long staircase, striking my face at 
every other step. 

"When I came to, it was several 
hours later and I was in bed. with 
a nurse bending over me and the 
doctor's hand on my pulse. 

"'How do I look?' was my first 
demand. 'Tell me if my face is all 
right — I've got_ to finish the pic- 
ture.' " 

Here she paused and looked at her- 
self in the mirror. 

"Oh. if you had only seen me, 
Miss Pickford," and she covered her 
face with her hands. "If I had been 
stained in Diamond dyes, I couldn't 
have looked more like a colorful 
Eaiter egg than I did durins„th<? 
following weeks!" 

The little milliner leaned heavily 
against the tall glass mirror. 

"I'm grateful every day I live I 
was born a milliner and not a 
movie!" she ejaculated. 

At which Miss White and I 
laughed heartily, thinking to our- 
selves that rather than wait on some 
of the saucy customers "we had seen 
her battling with only a few min- 
utes before, we would drop from dir- 
igibles into ' oceans and consider it 
easy work compared to hers. 

Miss White is about to be starred 
in a new serial, now that The Iron 
Claw is completed. 
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PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET— GUY BATES POST. 
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Ouy Bates Poet fill always be remem- 
bered as Omar. In Omar, the Tentmak- 
er." one of the mo.it beautiful productions 
of several seasons ago. 

1 wan In California when the company 
traveled west, and had the pleasure of 
meeting Mr. Post at a dinner given in 
his honor. 

"Perhaps one of the most thrilling ex- 
periences I have had since my advent on 
the stage occurred the other night during 
the first act of the performance." ha told 
us. 

A newspsper editor interrupted him. 
"You mean the night there was such con- 
^ternatton anions the people on the stage 
and the curtain was rung down?*' 

Mr. Post nodded. 

"Tell ua about It," we all clamored 
eagerly. Some of us had thought It was 
a fire— others that the leading woman 
was taken violently ill— but in spite of 
the many ((uestlons fired upon them, the 
management had given no reason for the 
unusual panic. 

"You can Imagine how poignant It waa 
when I tell you I would much rather it 
had been a lighted bomb," continued Mr. 
Post, holding us a bit In suspense. 

"Well, WAS it a bomb?' asked the 
newsraper man, for at that time wa 
were having considerable trouble with 
bomb throw inp felons, who were ruth- 
lessly destroying property and taking 
life. 

"It wt5," and Mr. Post shuddered as he 
told It. "the largest tarantula I have 
ever seen. 

"That afternoon, during the matinee 
performance, an old man juat arriving 
from the desert, paused outside of the 
stage entrance to talk with some prop- 
erty men and to show them several live 
treasures he had brought from Death 
Valley— three or four huge tarantula*. 
some horned toads, poison lixards and a 
seven-foot rattler. 

"One of the stage hands who had never 
been to the West before and waa travel* 
ing with the company, became tremen- 
dously interested in these poisonous rep- 
tiles and insects, particularly in a taran- 
tula, which looked quit* harmless as he 
slumbered in a pint Jelly Jar with a piece 
of wire netting stretched across the top 
of the glues to keep him from suffo- 
cating. 

" Td like to take this fellow home.' he 
enthused to the other men. 'Bet they've 
never seen anything like this in New 
Jersey!' And after much bartering, he 
purchased the spider. 

"That evening, during the first act, the 
property man. to frighten the others. 
had held out the glass, proffering it cas- 
ually, as if It were filled with Jelly in- 
stead of poison. One of the men, taking 
it, glanced at the contents, and in hie 
horror dropped it, breaking the Jar Into 
a dozen pieces. 

"I heard a quick cry of terror from the 
wings, but busy with my lines, I paid no 
attention to it. 

"The tarantula, at you know, runs and 
jumps very quickly, and in the wink of 
an eye he liad disappeared from their 
sight, crawling Into some dark corner to 
smoulder in his wrath. 

"The prompter tried to caution us. but 



I we were too occupied with the dramatic 
scene we were playing to pay any atten- 
tion to his blanched face and warning 
, whispers. 

f "The leading lady had thrown her cloak 
over a wooden bench clone to the wings, 
and when she was leaving, I picked it 
up to wrap It around her. Just aa my 
hand smoothed out its folds, my fingers 
touched something alive — something 
which sprang from under my palm, land- 
! ing upon my arm. crawling swiftly to 
my shoulder, then hurled itself upon the 
brilliant satin cloak. It was the tran- 
tula! 

"She had seen it the moment I had, 
and for half a second we were both too 
paralysed to even breathe. Catching her 
by the arm. I hurled her aa far across 
the stage as T could, and she fell, crash- 
ing against the scenery, half fainting in 
her terror. J, with an Involuntary cry 
upon my lips, sprang upon the wall, loan- 
ing down to strike at the tarantula, who, 
now aroused, was watching his chance 
to spring upon the first Intruder. 

"The people sitting in the orchestra, 
seeing- the action and hearing the cries, 
rose, panic-stricken, calling out 'Fire: 
Kire" alarming the whole theater and 
causing a rush, which we with difficulty 
succeeded in quelling. 

"The tarantula was killed, but during 
the remaining acts, we were faint and 
trembling, almost overcome by our ter- 
rifying experience." 



Answers to Correspondents. 

A. B.— The hair wash you mention Is 
very good for oily hair, but has to be 
used with discretion on hair that has a 
tendency to be dry and fluffy. 

T. C — Tes. Oiarles RIchmsn is with the 
Vltagraph Company and will appear 
shoi tiy in a serial. "The Secret King- j 
dom," with Arline Pretty. 

O. P.— Herschel Mayall is no loneer j 
with Kay-Bee. but wiW appear in Fox | 
productions in future. Fritxi Brunette Is; 
still with Seller's Western studio. 

Emma S.— Thank you for your very ap- 
preciative and encouraging letter. Alice 
Joyce is now with Vltagraph Company, 
plaving in the forthcoming "Battle Cry 
of War." 

R. E.— James Young is again with Ui- 
ky. directing Blanche Sweet. Louise Vale 
has Joined the Ivan Company. 

V. C. Marguerite Clark is not at the 
Famous Players* studio at present, but 
t« away on her vacation Her last re- 
lease was "Little Lady Eileen." a whim- 
sical Irish fairy story. 
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PERSOS.iL;ITIES I HAVE MET. 
May Irwin. 

Copyright, 1916, by the McClure 
Kewspaper Syndicate. 
|g«^|\"ER since I have been a little 
it ■#. girl. 1 have laughed at May Ir- 

I Ml win's comedy, and when we 
[■««■] were in California, during the 
taking of Hearts Adrift, we 
were invited by Miss Irwin to visit her 
in her beautiful country home. She 
proved such a delightful hostess, and 
when we were leaving, promised that 
some morning she would have a lunch 
box carried to the island, where v.-e 
were working and surprise us by 
cooking one of her marvelous and 
original dishes. 

"What shall it be?" she asked us, 
telling us all in one breath at least 
a hundred recipes which sounded 
tasty and inviting. 

"Spaghetti-May Irwin," the director 
suggested. "Tor five years I have 
been meeting different actors in dif- 
ferent parts of the world who have 
even written brief lyrics to Spaghetti- 
May Irwin!" 

"Very well," she promised us, "I 
will bring out all the ingredients and 
cook it, camp fashion, right under 
your hungry eyes." 

The days passed by and each morn- 
ing we talked of her promise and 
■waited for her, but she did not come. 
Finally, the vexy day we were leaving, 
when the island was particularly cold 
and wind-swept and most of us had 
started to work without our break- 
fasts, word reached us that Miss Ir- 
win was -on her way, to prepare a 
marvelous luncheon. 

Never was any one raoro welcome 
than she nor were there so many 
willing hands ready to obey every 
command — one to bring wood, anoth- 
er to set the table, a third to build a 
fire, a fourth to carry water and 
a fifth to be .chief assistant to our 
Genius of the Cuisine. 

The daring flames of fire curled 
around the *dry, crackling wood and 
we gathered in a semi-circle to watch 
like a lot of hungry children before 
a bakoshop, JSliss Irwin preparing her 
marvelous meat sauce for the paste. 

There were fresh mushrooms which 
sizzled in the butter, and as she add-' 
ed onions, tomatoes, chicken livers, 
lambs' tongues, sweetbreads and thick 
jellied soup, it sent forth an aroma 
which intoxicated our senses. 

"I have never been so hungry in my 
life!" I whispered to the actress sitting 
next to me. "I could eat a wolf!" 

"I have no desire to eat anything, 
but spaghetti!" Harold Lockwood 



complimented, leaning over Miss 
Irwin as he watched her lift the 

!id and stir the bubbling contents of I laughing comedy for the winter sea- 
tile kettle. J Bon . 



"Oh, dear!" Miss Irwin was heard 
to exclaim just a few minutes later, 
"if I haven't forgotten the salt!" 

"Salt!" and' we all laughed causal- 
ly. "There are half a dozen salt cel- 
lars somewhere in the lunch boxes." 

Harold Lockwood was sent on the 
errand and returned with a large salt 
shaker, which was used by our chief 
cook, the assistant director. 

"Thank goodness," Miss Irwin re- 
marked as she took it and sprinkled 
the spahgetti generously. 

"Ummm," a cry went up from the 
rest of us, especially at the moment 
when the paste was taken out of the 
box and sprinkled into the • boiling 
water. 

There were 20 long minutes of sus- 
pense, then the eyes of 20 hungry peo- 
ple opened very wide as with a great 
athletic sweep of her arm, she stirred 
the sauce into the now cooked spa- 
ghetti and poured in a cupful or two 
of rich grated cheese. 

"Serve it!" we implored, secretly 
assured that the portions would be 
generous and not such polite ones as 
we might help ourselves to if the 
eyes of the others were upon us! 

We were right in our guessing, for 
she heaped the plates high • • * 
without any ceremony there was a 
clattering of forks and a smacking of 
lips. Then we looked at each other 
aghast! Munching the food in our 
mouths and trying hard to swallow 
it with smiling lips but blinking eyes. 
What HAD gone into it? 

"Enjoying it?" and she glanced 
from one to the other. 

"It is delicious!" we fibbed. 
"Wish I could eat some," she la- 
mented as she watched us gobble it 
down, almost choking in our polite 
efforts to kepp from betraying the 
truth, "but it's against the rules of 
my diet * * • too fattening!" 

And so, not partaking of the disap- 
pointing feast, she could sit back com- 
fortably and walch us * * * eat- 
ing, eating painfully. 

It was long after she was gone 
before we discovered the trouble * * 
* some wooden headed member of 
our company had made a fatal mis- 
take » » « the salt cellar had 
been filled with sugar! 

The next time I saw Miss Irwin was 
at her summer home in the Thou- 
sand Islands, and I told her the story 
of the illfated spaghetti! For a re- 
ward, she cooked me the most deli- 
cious dinner it has been my good for- 
tune to enjoy. I am sure many of my 
readers have experimented with some 
of her famous recipes, published in a 
ndred newspapers. 
Hiss Irwin has promised us a new 
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wanted to get a good look at you off 
the screen." 

* Tess of the Storm Country,' " 1 
repeated unconsciously. 

She started. " 'Tess of the Storm 
Country' then, seeing that you are so 
insistent." 

"I am not insisting," I apologize! 
lamely. "I was only correcting." 

"Humph!" 

Another long pause, which was very 
much more embarrassing than the 
first one. Then she leaned over to 
tweak a strand of my hair which had 
escaped from behind the turban I was j 
wearing. 

"Bleached, I suppose!" 
some one asked me the jjy mo ther rose indignantly, but 
[without waiting to give us a chance 



PERSONAJLITIES I HAVE MET. 

Introducing Xou To Onr Interview- 
ers. 

Copyright, 1916, by the McClure 
Kewspaper Syndicate. 

nHE Public can be very tender 
— it can be very critical — it 
can be too severe — It can 
I compliment as well as it can 
wound — but taking in the 
form of some of the individuals we 
nreet, it is quite overwhelming. 

"What do you think of the people's 
remarks, who break their way through 
the crow'ds to exchange a few words [ 
with you?" — ~ - " — — 1™» ™» t 1 
other day. 



For a moment I was baffled and 
could not answer. Memories of 
sweet, smiling faces giving utterance 
to little sincere sentiments came be- 
fore me, for these are the people who 
make your efforts worth while, who 
make you feel that your work has 
not been in vain. 

Then there are those who come to 
gaze out of curiosity and behind the 
palms of their hands pass little 
taunting, suggestive remarks to each 
other, hypocritical and insincere. 
There are what we call the pests, 
the souvenir collectors, the woman 
who brings a pair of scissors in her 
purse to claim a curl or two just to 
put in her scrapbook. Then there are 
the imitators — the prejudiced critics 
— the people who condemn the the- 
atrical profession and hurl their 
wrath upon us. 

But today I am writing about the 
individual pest, who sweeps down 
upon you unawares and carries you 
away, like the eagle the. unprotected 
sparrow. 

Here is a little narrative of what 
happened only today while we were 
out in the country working out our 
latest picture. We had traveled 
fifty miles in an automobile from 
sunrise, and at 2 o'clock in the af- 
ternoon the director called out to us, 
"Lunch hour and a few moments to 

rest." 

Mother •was with me and we crawled 
away to the most deserted corner, 
hoping to relax and gather enough 
strength to go on with the after- 
noon's work. Then suddenly, hurry- 
ing toward us, was a very large, 
ponderous looking woman with gim- 
let eyes and a*determtned jaw. 

"Where is Mary Pickford?" she 
called out. 

"Right here." I ventured timidly. 

"Humph!" She stopped short and 
looked at me scornfully over the rims 
of her glasses.' "So you ara Mary 
Pickford!" 

I nodded. 

""Humph!" again, and then ther* 
followed a long pause wa::h was 
rather embarrassing. 

"So you are Mary Pickfcrdi" she 
added, repeating her previous re- 
mark. "What have' you got on your 
face?" 

"Grease paint," I explained. "I 
am representing the character of a 
little native girl of India." 

"Humph!" 

I looked at her hopelessly. 

"Is there anything I can io for 
you?" I finally asked. 

"Nothing — except that 1 saw you 
once in Tess of the Storm and 



even to protest — "Bleached and wig- 
gy!" she snapped. 

"You will have to excuse me," and 
I turned beseeching eyes upon her. 
"But this is our lunch hour and I have 
only a few moments to rest before I 
go back to work. We have been out 
here since eight and it has been a 
long, hard day." 

"That's, all right. Miss Pickford. 
Her lips curled derisively. "I didn't 
expect you to be very gracious, any- 
way. I've always said to myself that 
any woman making as much money 
as you had very little time to give to 
the learnin' of good manners. 

I was too amused to be angry, but 
trying to hide my amazement I bade 
her as kindly a farewell as I thought 
she deserved, then watched her as she 
strode awav, stopping when she got 
about ten feet from us to hurl back at 
us, "I'm going to visit you again and 
the next time I arrive, I bopeto good- 
enss vou've got a clean face!" 

This last remark was too many and 
I sank on the ground in dismay. 

But let me tell you. my dear friends, 
that if this only happened once in our 
day, it would be for forgotten. A 
dozen times, even a hundred times in 
the course of our eight hours away 
from our homes does the public come 
to stare at the moving picture people 
with the same expression on their 
faces as if they were standing before 
a gilded cage in a zoological garden. 
Always remember that we are human 
beings, with hearts and sensibilities 
which can he as easily wounded as 
those who are not labeled *" 
sionally Theatrical." 



"Profes- 
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DAILY TALKS BY MARY PICKFORD. 



PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET. 
Margaret Mayo. , 

Copyright. 1916, by the ilcClure 
Newspaper Syndicate.' 

MAST -week ;n"viTiiing about K9- 
gar Selwyn, I began the arti- 
cle first -with a compliment to 
his big broad-shouldered good 
looks, ■and then I axided thai 
he -was not 'only a great actor and 
one of the foremost American play- 
wrights, but the husband of Mar- 
garet Mayo. 

This week J>can completely reverse 
the compliment, beginning with llor- 
garet Mayo as a petite, merry-eyed 
little blonde, a ciever actress., a fa- 
mous comedienne, one of the- 'most 
successful playwrights in America and 
the wife o? Edward Selwyn.. 

At the Sixty club dances, where so 
n.any of the well known professionals 
meet, we see -each other at least once 
a momh, and have a merry little chat 
over the supper table about plays. 
photoplays .and our friends in com- 
;non. 

As the author of Baby Mine, Polly 
of the Circus and Twin Beds, you 
can appreciate vr>.at a scintillating 
mind and a, delicious sense of humor 
Margaret Mayo Selwyn has..» 

The other xfternoon, while we were 
talking over teacups at Sherry's, Mrs. 
Selwyn told us the little story of how 
t.er husband came to secure his, first 
real part in a play. 

"Mr. Selwyn and I were engaged at 
hat time, and how I hated to leave 
or a. tour on the road, but I was 
triven a Very good part, which I felt 
would portend much for my future. 
"From one of the small cities I 
wrote to Mr. Selwyn. telling him thai 
ID the plav there. was a character role 
which I felt he "could fill to perfec- 
tion, mentioning this casually as an 
expression of a desire that he had 
been given the part but with no sug- 
gestion that he try to secure it. 

"A few -davs after my letter had 
been received, Mr. Selwyn appeared 
n the scene. I knew nothing about 
it at the time, but arriving at the the- 
atre, he stalked up to the stage man- 
ager and told him he had been sent 
trom the New York office to study 
the part. At this very moment I 
happened to be' crossing the stage and 
started back at the sight of him, 
more frightened by what he was say- 
ing than by what he was doing there. 
"At the matinee that afternoon he 
sat in the audience — that evening he 
was in the *rst row, watching the ac- 
tor's ivery move and studying the 
'mes. The next morning at rehearsal 
his eyes never left the stage, and late 1 
hat afternoon he told the stage 
manager he was ready for his tryout 
-.■erformance. The actor himself was 
ilighted — It gave him a layoff for 
he evening so that he could take in 
■one of the other theatres, but I can- 
not tell you how I trembled in my 
knees for fear he would fall down on 
i he lines I could hardly believe he had 
mastered. , 

. "When the curtain went up on the 
fi-st set. the audience seemed sur- 
ii-rlsed at the sight of a new face, for 
i n the smaller towns there are many 
p.ht go to the theatre several times 
I luring the season's run of a play, and 
ilong with the advertising become 
'veiy familiar - -with the "cast of the 
production " 

"Where the other actor had been 
-ucccssful, Mr. Selwyn received twice 
as many laughs and xwice as much 
applause. The fact of it was, he was 
oncored again and again and gave one 
>f the bn>t performances 1 have ever 
-een. We all stood in the Winers 



watching, and when the curtain was 
rung down at the close of the first act, 
the stage manager was, 'the first 'to 
compliment him upon' his brilliant 
performance. " , 

• "The next morning the New York 
office received a_ telegram which read 
something like th'is: 'Edgar Selwyn, 
the actor sent from your office, gave 
his initial performance last night, 
making a tremendous success. Wire 
further plans for him.' 

"Tou can imagine the surprise of 
the New York office upon receipt of 
this telegram, and the stage mana- 
ger's surprise an hour or so later 
when he received the following: 'Nev- 
er heard of Edgar Selwyn, but if he 
is as clever as you say he is. «send 
him on to New York immediately.' 

"That evening Mr. Selwyn left us 
and arriving in the New Tork office, 
was put out in the Number One road' 
company which played in all the larg- 
er cities outside of New York. From 
this on he began his climb — then 
there came fulfillment of our little 
romance, our experience on the stage, 
ind the last few years of our work 
together — writing plays.'' 

Margaret Mayo has promised us an- 
other comedy for the winter Reason, 
and we are all looking forward to it.. 



FRIDAY. 




PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET— CLIFTON CRAWFORD 



r oprrl»h>. 1910, bt the MeClure Newspaper syndicate. Entered at Stationers 

Hall. London. All rlfbll rrarrvril. Inoludlna rights i.f translation. I'ubll- 

enrlnn af thin article la whole or In part la expreanly prohibited except 

by special arrnngeaaent with the MeClore \>"ipiptr Syndicate. 

The Winter Garden has claimed him | "Let's hope the mermaids enjoy It" 
for the last two or three years, this fa,- Fairbanks called out above the noise of 
mous Scotch comedian, but the Paths . the storm, "or at least have the gener- 
studlo succeeded In luring him for one|oslty to hold it until we call for It— It I 
picture, which will make him familiar] looks as it that might happed at anyj 
to the many who have never enjoyed the! moment." 
opportunity of laughing with him across, Th<m „ h# gpok() , he wt „ <ted ara , n | 

„. foot- 1 * 11 "- and we came perilously near being 

Wo have taken a country home this tumDled lnto th8 „,,„_ But for , unate . : 

SjrTn/tifffSrff ™. ^„.Z1 nCl 1 '" t0T ■•. cll "° n C«w*»rt had returned 
edge, and vary close to our cottage live,, . _-,,„_„. .„. .„. _ ,.,_ .,.__ 

the Clifton Crawford, and the Douglas! J, °^, ^ , ^ ^ l\ .? 7 . * JT S 
Fairbanks. That 1. why this ha. been a b ™ wln " '" the "*?■ h »? « otten ,n '° h, » ! 

< motorboat to speed out to our assistance, i 



wonderful summer 



for roe— 



vacation ■ ■.»:-.■ 
dancing, yachting, swimming and flsh- H e arrived just as the sailboat had over- 
irg. parties for every sunshiny week-end. turned » r<1 w8 w * r « struggling In the 

The Clifton Crawford home Is a great wat ' r - tr > ,n * to cling "> { he slippery 
rendesvous of stage artists and a few "ides of the overturned shell. One by 
Sundays ago Elsie Janls. Mr. and Mrs. one he helped us aboard and one by one 
Fairbanks. Mr. and Mrs. Crawford and I we thanked him with fervent gratitude, 
started out In a sailboat which had been "I tell you I wouldn't own a sailboat 
loaned us for a days excursion. Clifton for anything In the world." Mr. Crawford 
Crawford, the only one who knew how I remarked, as he turned the motorboat 
to manage the sailboat, was called away toward the shore. "A motorboat's the 
just ae we were ready to leave the pier. J thing, safe and dependable." 
and had to return to New York for aj We huddled close together, shivering 
dress rehearsal. We were all heart- f and suffering from hunger, 
broken, but Douglas Fairbanks laughed "Take us just about half an hour In 
away onr fears. | this speed demon," Crawford called out 

"It's a perfectly calm, beautiful day. j In an encouraging voice, but above his 
and we would be foolish to stay at home; reassuring tones there come a strange 
Just because Crawford Is the only one : knocking In the engine, and a slowing 
who can soil the boot" ! down of the boat until It came to a final 

"Of course." Mr. Crawford encouraged : standstill, 
us. "ANY ONE eon handle a sailboat!" One hour possed • two hours • • 
Ho sold It In ouch o raonner as to make three hours • • • but In spite of oil the 
Mr. Fairbanks lock the hardihood to ae- „iggestlons os to what really oiled the 
knowledge his own Inefficiency, ond of I engine, no one In the party discovered it 
course, we all echoed ofter Mr. Crow- 1 untU a gmall ya< . ht Iteam i n g by re apond- 



handle , 



ford "Of course, ony one can nanoie | ^ to our „„, for help an „ takinf ul 
a sollboot! ' ; aboard, landed us safely on the shore. 

With these encouraging word, we oil, .. Ju , t bought a canoe," Mr. Crawford! 
started out. nor did we regret It. as a , w m( . „ t moming. "Wouldn't : 

DoJg'u ° wn " "Otorboot for onythlngl" 



skimming through the water 
Fairbanks bottled bravely with the man- 
aging of the little beat, ond It woe not 
until we were fax from shoro that we no- 
ticed the sky had turned very dark and 
threatening clouds had hidden the sun. 
Not fifteen minutes after that, the big 
rain drops began to splash down upon 
us and the skies turned Inky 



Aniwen to Correspondents. 

"Friendly"— Lewis Stone played the 
lead In "According to the Code." which I 
agree with you was very excellent acting. 



"Anxious"— Tea. Douglas Fairbanks Is 
black, j recovering from the arclder t to his eyes. 
Another half an hour and the rain was , „nd hopes to be able to return to the ' 
pelting down In silvery sheets, while the studio In the near future, 
v Inc. was dipping the soils almost Into 
the water. 
We women cringed with terror when 



V. D.— Corlyle Black well Is now with 
World Film Corporotlon, Peerless Studio, 
the bolts of lightning slg-zagged across . The peasant girl In "The Feost of Life" 
the sky and the thunder rolled around I was Doris Kenyon. 

our ears like i tnousand titanic volcos. | 

Instead of making for the shore, we weze 
being carried farther and farther out. 
Great sprays broke over 'he boat and 
drenched U. to the skin, wbde the wind, 



blowing hard upon us. threatened to up 
set the froli little sailboat any minute. 

Just before the storm, there had been 
much discussion ss to the r.ppropiisro 



E S— Yes, the "Toke of Sold.' with 
Dorothy Davenport, has been released In 
Now York City, but It is impossible for 
me to say when It will appear In your 
town. 'Why not ask the management of 
your local photoplay house? 



P. O- 



You are right— In "One A. M 
moment to open the lunch b-isket. which , Charll* Chaplin le the only character, 
we had packed with sucn tare before excepting a taxi driver In the first few 
leaving the ho:se. Now * vtu < nt gust | scenes. 

of wind llsteu us— several hats oml over- I 

coats went over— two or th.-*e choiro ] T. G.-Tes, indeed. Anlto Stewart la still 
were carried away by the naves and with the Vltagraph Company. Doubt- 



loud splash, ond 



current— there was 

then 

"The lunch box!" we walled in chorus. 



less your local theater has not booked 
her recent relesses. 

MARY PICKFORD 
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PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET— ETHEL CLAYTON. 

Copyright, 1910, by the MrClure Newspaper gjadlente. Entered at Stationer* 

Unit, London. All rlchf* reserved. Including rights of Transition. Pmbli- 

catloa of thin article In whole or In port Is expresely prohibited, except 

by special arrangement with the Mr* lure Xewnpoper gywdieatc 



A heart of gold has Ethel Clayton— gold 
without alloy. I know of one kindly deed 
done by Miss Clayton which reaped its 
harvest of reward. I shall try to tell It 
to you Just as Miss Clayton to'.d me. 

i many months ago. 

I "I had been living for some time in an 



he did not credit my story. I looked so 
ridiculously disheveled, hotless. and tn 
my flimsy summer dress, but finally he 
gave in an alarm and the ambulance ar- 
rived Just as the ;:ttle girl was lapsing 
Into unconsciousness. 

All night long the doctors fought for 



' apartment on Riverside Drive, where. I her life ot the Emergency Hoop:taJ. while 
from my windows. I could overlook the I I waited outside, refusing to leave until 
Hudson and the majestic Palisades, eter- I the chief surgeon informed me the glri 
nal sentinels on the shores of New Jersey. I was past all danger and her life would 
Sometimes at night I would like awake, be saved. 

! listening to the sounds of the trains and ,._. „ ,., ,. •«._... 

the occasions! shrill or low-toned. throb- „J rne , next ofternoon I hoard her poor 
blng whistles of the passing ferry booto. ' ' tUe , ,t f. ry ' "hich ran o ong lines siml- 

i i lar to those of the millions of country 

, 'One particular mght in July the hu- ^n, who havB corce , N>w yorK 

™l d . lt r,™. a . < !',H'!.^, r v,^ 5t , W i. n if!J*L ,1 !!? : ln * to get a position on the stage or in 



was almost impossible 



1 turned on the 



the studios. She had failed, like many 



light and looked at the clock-It _wa. just othera ar<J ratfcf! . than return ^ her 

she had attempted what many 



j a quarter after three — hours and hours. 
lit seemed to me. before daylight. 
j "Restless, unable to even breathe In 
that close, low-ceiltnged apartment. I 

I dressed and hurried out Into the open 
sir. hoping that a brisk walk might prove 
I a refreshing tonic to me. I was hardly 
conscious of how far I had gone, until 



home, 

other wretched young girls have done. 

"What became of her?" I askec, all In- 
terest 

Miss Clayton smiled happily 

"Today she is one of the best known 
of the screen favorites — popular, proo- 



beglnnlng to be slightly fatigued. I chose ! perous an(S °*» b 1 <le of on « ot ">• ">re- 
a quiet, secluded bench where I could ! m °" 5 "°t n * An3e -"i=»n juvenile actors." 
rest for a few minutes. But even as I , A , Da whl * we V™ t * lkinB - ■ P r « , *3 r 
was walking toward it. the great rain f' rl c » me u *> *** «':PP*<1 her srm around 
drops splashed through the trembling MiM Clayton s waist, looking at her with 
leaves and within a few moments it was 1 such heam.ng. tender eyes, that I knew 
storming— a veritable cloudburst- The | u wm " * he - the sTirl whose story she had 
lightning forked across the sky and the | l°J* finished telling. 

rain poured In torrenta. | MlM Clayton la at present producing 

"I left the bench to seek another more | pictures ot the World Film Corporation, 
protected, and there, as I sot down. I ond Is one of the most popular actreases 



I noticed that huddled up in a pitiful lit- 
tle rain-soaked heap was the figure of o 
| woman. I spoke to her. There was no 
I answer but a slight quivering of her | 



of the screen. 



Answers to Correspondentt. 

, N. A.— Charles Clary plaved opposite 
shoulders. And then I spoke r ogoln. this . Blaneh<1 Swett ln .. The Blacklist ' Irving 
time taking her by the shoulders, rots ng Cummlngs I. now with World Film Cleo 
her so I could toe her face, asben white. MadJson ^ ^ adclrea » e< i at Universal 

*.UL — ■ ■ n t ntanlnni nnnlran A\'nn ond . — — 



I City. Calif. 



| with great, storing, sunken eyes, and 
! bloodless lips. 

i "I thought as I looked at her what o| r . E-- Frank Keenan ployed the loading 
I pretty girl she must have been before role ln -r^ phantom." You can addres* 
i some tragedy had emaciated her and | my ri , ter lo,^ cart tbe Famous !>l ay - 
stolen the charms of health and youth. tra _ Kew y ork at which studio she is 



'What are you doing here at this 
hourf I demanded, drawing closer to] 
her. trying to moke her understand I 



now playing. 
T. P.— Mabel Trunnelle has not been ' 



ploying ln pictures for some time, but it 
is rumored that she will return to the 
Edison studio ln the near future. 



J. P.— Dorta Kenyon ployed the role of 
i Marcine, opposite George Beban. ln 
"Pawns of Fate." Harold Loekwood was 
leading man tn "Teas of the Storm 
There Country. ' 
and 1 



.1 



was there to sympathise and not to con- 
demn. The only answer was an Inarticu- 
late mumble ond o swift, terrified 
glance at me as she dramatically point- 
ed to an empty bottle which she had 
hurled a few feet away from the bench 

"Swiftly I leaned down and picked it 
up. holding the label so I could see it 
through the blinding rainfall. 
were skull and crossbones a* It 
traced the letters— Iodine! ^ c. S.-Your letter may refer to either of 

" "How long ago did yoo toke thlsr I t wo players Can you give me any fur- 
crled, selling hold of her as sho lurched ther and more explicit information * Then 
forward. j I will be , glad to give you the name and 

" 1 don't want to die! I don't want to address. 
die!' 

"When did you do this?" I repeated. G. E— I cannot answer such personal 
shaking; her. trying to arouse her. 'questions, but am slwaj-s glad to answer 

" Just now.' i Impersonal questions from my readers. 

"I stretched her out upon the bench either upon photoplays and players or | 
and fled through the rain several blocks | other lines within my knowledge. 



before I could find a policeman. At first 



MART PICKPORD. 
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DAILY TALKS BY MARY PICKFORD. 



PERSOXALirHS I HAVE MET. 



William Farnum. 
(Copyright, 1D16, by the McClure 

Newspaper Syndicate.) 
SSSIKS of the most c " \guishe.. 
fll actors on the screen Wii- 
IlVJ ham Farnum, the great. 
[ggg] broad shouldered actor \M:o 
has gives.' -us so many virile 
characterizations of the men of the 
out of doors. 

Recently Mr. Farnum and I wee 
discussing moving pictures. I was 
rather surprised at and interested i.o 
his theories. 

"I think," Mr. Farnum confldeP, 
"that the end of the silent drama i- 
not fax away. I see a strong tend- 
ency with regard to acting develop- 
ing in the motion picture field." 

I listened ea""iy, for Mr. Farnuni 
is a thorough student of the photo- 
play. 

'In my opinion," he continued, 
"actors and actresses will have to 
learn parts before long for the silen 
drama as they have always had to 
do for the spoken drama. Everything 
points to a growth in the newer art 
in that direction. Of course, actint 
will probably always remain the dom- 
inant note in the films. It is un- 
doubtedly true that the biggest ad- 
vances will be made in obtaining netv 
and better photographic effects, but, 
after all, the foundation of every good 
picture is the scenario. In the hlghir 
grade scenario there are many scenes 
in which the only action is the good 
old fashioned "word and mouth' kind 
— with the appropriate gestures." 

I agreed with him. 

"Yesterday the story was a gaunt 
skeleton — today it is the meat of the 
production. But do not let me in- 
terrupt you," 1 begged of him, keen- 
ly interested. 

"In speaking of the dramatic scenes 
pan: online is naturally out of the 
question in such cases. Tir- actor has 
to say something or the scene falls 
flat. Why not make the thing natural 
by Hiving him a definite speakin* 
part? Motion pictures are develop- 
ing to the point where arm waving 
and finger pointing -will not longer bo 
sufficient. Animated photograr-hy 
has made such a wonderful success 
largelv because it can give an im- 



pression of realism — a far more per- 
fect illusion — than even the stage. 

"You know how it was in the pa.-. 
— in the dayr of the one reeler. Ha , 
of the actors' dialogue in the silent 
drama consisted of railery and 'josh 
mg' at one another's expense. Mar 
generally s;. something to accon. 
pany the gesture, so the actor, lef.. 
with nothing but motions — the ba;c 
skin and bones of his work — invent- 
ed little soliloquies of his own. 

"Spoken parts for screen stars seem 
inevitable to me. because the moving 
picture fans are now becoming ?o. 
adept that they san 'decipher' many 
of the words which the actors uttei. 
Tfce films have trained more than on" 
near-expert in the art of lip reading 
This means that the day when the 
star could, and did, say almost 'an* 
old thing' has gone. It will never re- 
turn. 

"Every 'one has seen dozens of sit- 
uations where they have recognize-, 
instantly such phrases as 'Curse you!' 
from the villain, or 'I love you' from 
the hero. Here the obviousness of 
the situation has helped to explain th» 
words. Speaking parts would make 
the reverse equally true. * The use of 
words would help explain the situa 
tion." 

"For the last two or three years I 
have tried to study my roles and build 
lines for myself which would swing 
the drama or comedy of a scene," I 
said. 

"So I discovered," and Mr. Farnum 
laughed. "I overheard the taking of 
a scene from Poor Little Peppina. 
You were struggling with Italian 
• • • much to the amusement 
of the glib-tongued natives. But I'd 
wager that you didn't attempt Japan- 
ese for Madam Buterfiy." 

"I tried it," I whispered, "but tha 
people who heard it called it pigeon 
English — or pig Latin — I don't re- 
members which." 

"I wonder if there were any lip 
readers in the audience.' Do you re- 
member the incident a short time 
since of the members of the deaf and 
dumb asylum who visited a motion 
picture exhibition and then returned 
home protesting against the language 
used on the screen.? 

"It is just such occurrences that 
will probably take the expression 'si 
lent drama' out of the synonyms for 
moving pictures." 



,1 



Daily Talks by Mary Pickford 



WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1916. 



MY NEW FRIEND. 

Opyrlicht, im«, by The McClure Hews»as>er Syndicate, rntfrrd at Statlaaers 
Hall, l.oDdtm. All rlshts rtirrtfd, ln< Indin* right* «f translation. Publi- 
cation of thla article la waol* «r la part la rxarcaaly prohibited e&capt 
by special arraaajea-cat with The BfcClare Newspaper Sraftlcafa. 

Thla afternoon, the postman delivered I times it la necesssry to put a littls shad- 
to the studio a small, square, emerald- in* around our eyas and ths eyebrows 
STeen box which bore the postmark of ] and eyelashes are darkened by a black 
Sydney. Australia. It had a Jaunty air : Pe ncU to make them more prominent 
In aplte of Us marred and hammered- "it t 8 a strange process." X am sure' 
In edges, and flaunted a gaudy red rib* the Diary would say if it could speak. 
toon * "I have been sent to a little world of 

I am like a child— the opening of pack- clowns— p-jppets who dance and talk' 
ages Is a wonderful sport. and play-act before a square box I have; 

"Let's guess what Is In It"' I turned* heard them call a camera. Beyond that 



to ths others, holding it above ray bead 
for them all to see it. 

"An embroidered waist." ventured 
mother. "Some dear little old lady has 
been busy with her needle." 

"Stockings," and little's voice rang 
with the assurance that she could not 
possibly be wronR. 

"Handkerchiefs.'* the director suggest- 
ed— "nice, large ones for the poor, over- 
worked actors to mop their brows." 

"Family photographs." I Insisted, un- 
tying the gay r*»d ribbon. 

There weru three layers of tissue pa- 
per, and behold: It was a little leaihcr- 
bound book, and printed on the cover 
by patient hands was ".Mary Pick ford's 
Diary." 

I opened it to And a 11ttl*» note. "Dear 
Mary Pickford," it read, "atore away to- 
day the little events In your life which 
will be but faint memories tomorrow. 
Eventually they might make history— 
who knows?" 

The sender had worked long upon the 
making of this book, for each page had 
been lettered by hand. He had sent it 
with a serious intent, and I In turn ac- 
cepted ft seriously 

That e\-enlng. ss I looked at the Dlarv. 

1 1 decided to make a confidant— a mute 

i chum— of thla little leather book, and 

write of the thin^ which rattled across 

l my mind. I will tell of the people that 

I meet in the studios snd out of them, 

and o* the countries we visit when we 

nomads of the alien t drama fold our 

tenia and start our caravans from the 

deserts to the sea. 

After the Diary Was Introduced to Me 

and I Was Introduced to the Diary. 

This Is Saturday evening, and we are 
alone together. 

Your life will he an eventful one. I 
venture. By the time you have traveled 
the distance of the country, you will not 
be so boastful of your bright red leather 



I know nothing. But I have come from 
Australia to learn many things. This 
Is a wonderful country." 

Tomorrow I begin on the little sdven-; 
tures of our everyday life. They will not , 
be very different, very exciting or per- 
hsps very Interesting, but as we are al- 
ways curious to know whst the other fel- 
low la doing, perhaps you might cere to. 
be my visitor snd travel with me from; 
the dawn of my day to the late hours , 
long after sunset when we return f rom 
our work at the studio to the haven of! 
our homes. 

often It la our good fortune to meet 
fascinating people who have come from 
other countries, and they have much of; 
Interest to tell us). 

The pictures I sm working In at pres- 
ent are different from the photoplays of! 
the past— they are more dramatic and: 
have rare bits of color which may ap- 
peal to the artist In you All these | 
things T shstl write upon. 

And if anything comes to you that you 
would like to hear about, send a letter 
to me personally; T would appreciate It 
more than I ran tell. It Is difficult to 
know what the public wsnts, and so I 
am just gnesaing at random. T aak you 
individually to help me. 

Answers to Correspondents. 

T. V —Clara KImbaM Young played the 
lending role in "The Feast of Ufe" and 
Paul CapllaoJ played the psrt of her 
' *uban lover. The little actress you so j 
admired was Doris Kenyon. 

F. II.— Allan Forrest Is with American. 
Marion l>eonard is with Knickerbocker. 
Bob Warwick Is still with World Film 

Corporation. , 

c. o.— Where a fsce sppears chalky 
white on the screen it is either a case of 



cover. It will be scratched and a little' 100 much llBnt on the face or to ° much 



torn— pages will be loosened. If you are 
packed In a hurry, sticks of grease paini 
will Jostle your elbow and you will be 
a scarred sufferer. In the same position 
as most of my wardrobe. For of all of 
our possessions, grease paint is the most 
valuable. 

(The Diary never having been a pro- 
fessional Diary before, asks, "What IS 
grease paint?" I write It down.) 

Red cheeks photograph black— tiny 
freckles look like ginger snaps. We rub 
the grease paint into our cheeks, cover- 
ing every Inch of our faces. The result 
Is a smooth surface of one color which 
photographs beautifully lifelike. Some- 



powder In tho makeup. 

Thomas T —A great many letters have 
reached me referring to the mistaken 
Answer Man who said my eyes are blue. 
They are hazel in reality, 

Rita P- Moving picture actresses are 
obliged to supply their own clothes, ex- 
i opt for costume flays, in which case 
the company supplies costumes. 

I.. G.— Art Acord has recovered from 
his recent accident. He will appear 
shortly In the productions of the Mus- 
tang studio, 

MARY PICKFORD. 
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__| T the studio, Monday after- 
II noon. 

Fil This i9 the fir£t da >' s ac " 
tSJI counting for myself, so I am 
going to tell the diary every- 
thing from the moment when the <» 
o'clock alarm jarred me out of pleas- 
ant slumber until I reached the studio. 

This morning, the sunlight danced 
across the carpet when I pulled up the 
shades and looked out upon the water, 
•which was silver in the morning light. 
It is a beautiful view from my bed- 
room — I can peer through the green 
foliage of the trees to the bay beyond. 
Last night it -was very warm and 
there were many yachts sailing across 
the blue. This morning they were an- 
chored In the bay, their sails fluttering 
in the bree.se like white butterflies 
en a slender autumn branch. 

I notice that the leaves are turning 
to gold. Soon they will burst into a 
veritable rainbow of color, and then 
the breath of winter will strew them 
along the ground. Dreaming of the 
flames of autumn, I forgot for a few 
moments that I must hurry to my 
breakfast. Suddenly I was aroused by 
the most disturbing cries from the 
garden. 

Opening my window, I leaned out to 
laugh at my Hungarian, cook who, 
aided by the languages of seven na- 
tions, was chasing a black cat across 
the lawn. 

"Sophie," I called, "what is the 
matter?" 

There came a long volley of ex- 
planation;, but out of the words I 
could make nothing but "divil" and 
"duck." " 

"Black cat — he try to catch Hon- 
orable Metro," her husband, who is 
the butler, explained, and I had to 
laugh, insplte of the fact that I took 
the situation quite seriously. 

The duck which was given to me 
ut the Chicago convention has grown 
to be a large, fat, waddling, pompous 
creature, spoiled by the household. 

Sophie, who had never cared for 
pets, fell in lov? at first sight with 
the Honorable Metro, as we call him. 
and appropriated him. Sometimes 



when the boys are looking for a few 
moments of dynamic sport they asK — 
in voices loud enough to be carried 
to the kitchen — what Sunday after- 
noon they are to be invited out to a 
tender duck dinner! 

Sophie, who never fails to over- 
hear, rushes like a mad woman into 
the back yard where his highness 
struts around waiting for a sight of 
her, and grabbing the prize in her 
arms, hisses between her teeth: "I 
quit! -I quit!"' 

I was all ready to leave and still I 
was not called to breakfast. When I 
finally sat down it was to an or..n»i 
which looked suspiciously burred and 
coffee which-had stood many minutes 
overtime. But what mattered the 
mere business of eating to the sav- 
ing of Honorable Metro. I «£ared not 
complain, but just went (SMy hung»y» 
glad the only damage done had besn 
to my breakfast: 

The trip to New York >z always 
very interesting. We pass throu^'i 
the sleepy little town of ?-To\* 3So- 
chelle, with its beautiful homes and 
lovely gardens, then along the Sound 
and through Bronx Park. The grass 
is still very green on account of the 

many rains we have had this summer, 

but as I noticed in Larchraont, the 
leaves are beginning to tremble on 
the trees and don their harlequin 
Cloaks. 

As I always drive my own car, I en- 
joy the early morning in New York. 
The traffic is not so congested and the 

sweep of the people is toward the 

commercial district To get to our 
temporary studio 3t Long Island 
where we are staging part of the new 
East Indian story I am working in. 
Less Than the Dust, we have to drive 
through the Ghetto, across one of the 
greatest bridges which span the East 
river ond past the beautiful, well-laid 
out vegetable gardens on Long Island. 

Soon the corn will be stacked and 
ihe pumpkins will be golden ripe. Al- 
ready the children are talking of the 
sports of Hallowe'en and even of 
Thanksgiving, just a few weeks away. 

I write in my diary how quickly the 
days pass by — what a pity that we 
are always dreaming of something 
which will bring happiness in the to- 
morrows — for, after all. we are just 
wishing our lives away. 
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— I CESDAT evening— at Home. 

"We liave had a very long. 

eventful day at the studio, for 

I 2 have been there since S 

o'clock, an hour earlier than 

usual. ' 

Part of the picture we are -working 
on at present is laid in India, and on 
several acres of land belonging to our 
company in Long Island we have re- 
It has been 



and one by one the others were, 
broken." 

•Again I shuddered iand turned away. 

"There is another old man around 
here," he continued, "who was cap- 
tured during the Boxer war in China. 
His hands are cut off .at the wrists 
and across his shoulders he bears the 
scars of a thonged, knout." 

"How cruel men can be" I remarked 
to Mr. Emerson. 

"Xo more in other countries than in 
ours, Mary." And, taking me by the 
arm, he led me across the little village 
street to the doorway of one of the 
houses in which he had placed a man 
dressed in rags to represent a beg- 



produccd a Hindu village. 

marvelously constructed and, walking r 

down the narrow, crooked streets, one 1 „j j0ok at his ... And T looked 

could easily forget that New Tork is at them They were , arRe _ hazy and 



just a few miles away 

There are 600 people in the -village, 
representing every type and every 
caste, and most of them are native 
Hindus whom our director, John Em- 
erson, has gathered from the immi- 
grants of the far Eastern countries. 
For the fruit venders, we imported 
the native fruits — the confectionery 
shops sell only the native sweets. The 
temples are reproduced even to the 
most minute details; in fact, nothing 
has been overlooked that would add 
to the realism of this village. 

There are very few Americans on 
the scene, except those who play the 
parts of tourists or English soldiers. 
But there are quite a colony of Ital- 
ian actors, whose swarthy skins and 
dark, flashing eyes, accentuated by a 
brown-skm makeup, .make them look 
truly Oriental in character. 

Walking through one of the little 
shops with Mr. Emerson, I noticed 
that the actor who had been chosen 
"for vender was a very oid man. 

He was bent, his body twisted and 
his long beard was matted with grease 
and dirt. 

'-'"What a strange character" I ven- 
tured. "Where did you find him?" 



staring straight before him. 

"Is he blind?" I asked — low, so that 
the man could not hear me. 

"A year ago he could see as well as 



you and I," Mr. Emerson explained. 
"He was a bright young boy living 
in Chicago and working in a position 
which promisad a great future for 
him. Coming home late one night, 
he was attacked by thugs: 'Money!' 
they demanded of him. 

" 'I have none,' the boy replied. 
| Then one of the thugs covered him 
I with a gun while the other searched 

I through his pockets. The boy had not 
lied to them — he had just been to the 
bank and put in all his week's .salary 
but a few dimes in cash. 

"With a gutteral growl of disap- 
pointment, the thug reported to the 
other who held the gun that their vic- 
tim had told them the truth. There 
followed a curse — the thug raised the 
gun and struck him with all its force 
on the back of his head. When they 
found the boy, he was unconscious, 
and for two months he lingered in 
the hospital, fighting against the 
blindness to which he was doomed. 
The blow had effected the optic nerve. 
Day by day his sight grew dimmer. . . 
he will be blind for life. 



".Look at his feet," he whispered be- 
hind the palm of his hand. When the " Men ln ajj countries can be cruel - 
old man s face was turned away, 1 1 x write ln my Dlarv . Then j | d c d ru t J, at 

STSSi °ii h ii°!f J. ■" *>»* ™>ving pictures have come 
as such a blessing to so many. The 



-glanced at them 

had been hacked off and thefyothers 

were distorted and broken. 

"How did that happen?" I shud- 
dered. "Not in pictures?" 

Mr. Emerson sadly shook his head. 

"He was one of the Jews who were 
tortured in Siberia. To make him con- 
fess to a crime which he never com- 
mitted, two of his toes were cut off 



old people have been able to. earn 
enough to support them, the blind 
have been of service if oniy for at- 
mosphere, the ugly and the unhappy 
have found consolation in employ- 
ment. There is nothing in this life 
which cannot be converted into some 
universal good. 



.1 
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I T the studio, Wednesday morn- 
ing. 

Last evening was an epoch 
J in my life. I was the guest 
of D. W. Griffith for the first 
New Tork run of his great master- 
piece — Intolerance. 

I would have to build a monument 
of my feeble little words to attempt 
to describe this picture. It was a rev- 
elation of art, photography, acting and 
magnificent settings. 

The story was constructed in four 
periods — the fall of Babylon, the be- 
ginning of the Christian era, the 
Hugenot period under the reign of 
Catherine de Medici and a modern 
dramatic story. 

So well introduced and knit togeth- 
er were these that not for one mo- 
ment did we lose the continuity of 
each splendid and spectacular story. 
' It was like reading four serials in one 
magazine. 

After the Prologue, there came the 
deafening demand for Mr. Griffith and 
the applause thundered for fully four 
minutes until he appeared on the 
stage and silenced them. His was a 
very simple speech, but it came from 
the depths of his heart. He expressed 
only his gratitude for the appreciation 
of the audience and told them he was 
but one spoke in the wheel — that the 
actors, the camera men and the men 
who developed the film and cut it, 
though they were not present, were 
the ones -who deserved the applause 
and appreciation of the public. 

I shall not attempt to describe the 
picture — it was too colossal for my 
little column. Then I do not desire to 
steal from you one moment of the 
suspense by revealing any of the se- 
cret angles of the four intricate 
threads of the plot. 

It was a beautiful audience. The 
women were elegantly gowned in 
evening clothes and among them were 
some of the most prominent actresses 
of the stage and screen. 



Madame Nazimova was there with 
her handsome, tall, broad-shouldered 
husband, and we stopped for a few 
moments to exchange our overwhelm- 
ing impressions. 

"I have learned much," she told me, 
"of history, art and moving pictures. 
Nothing I have ever seen on the stage 
has stirred me more." 

Ethel Barrymore joined us. She 
looked radiantly beautiful in an even- 
ing gown. 

"I admire her more than any "wo- 
man I have ever seen," remarked the 
Cynic, who sat back of me. "She has 
such poise and womanliness." 

Most of the well-known producers 
were present and voiced with the crit- 
ics their enthusiasm over the picture. 
"The only fault I can find with it," 
interrupted the Cynic, "is that I want- 
ed to stop the picture at least 50 times 
during its run. 1 felt as if I wanted 
it to stand still for a moment so I 
could gaze around from the mar- 
velously constructed scenes in Baby- 
lon to the palace of Catherine de Med- 
ici. The details were so numerous and 
so exquisite within themselves that I 
felt something was being whisked by 
me or I had been turned loose, blind- 
folded, in the city of my dreams." 

"There is only one thing left for 
you to do," 1 suggested. "You will 
have to see the picture many times." 
"That is what I intend," Owen 
Moore remarked. "The first run is 
for the emotions — the second for the 
intellect — the third for the details. 
Then I will be able to reply yes to 
those who ask me, 'Have you seen In- 
tolerance?' " 

Mae Marsh, Lillian Gish, Constance 
Talmadge, Miriam Cooper and Bessie 
Love were among the featured stars 
of the production and each lent to her 
role a realism which had been inspired 
by Mr. Griffith's direction. Bobby 
Harron and Alfred Paget scintillated 
among the dozen male stars. 

For a year and a half Mr. Griffith 
labored to produce a film which would 
live as is the destiny of The Birth of 
a Nation. And he has succeeded. 
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Thursday «ventn«;. at home. 
Another Ions day has spun its hours 
and I returned home tonight very, very 
tired Today there were seven or eight 
hundred pooplo in the little Indian vil- 
lage. The noise, the excitement, the call- 
ing out of the director's orders above 
the mumble and tne confusion, the re- 
hearsing over and over again of some of 
the poor, stupid old people who could 
not understand, the voices of the chil- 
dren, mockine; and shrill as they laughed 
at the older actors attempting to put 
realism Into their work— all. you find, 
have scratched upon your nerves after 
the day is over. 

Today we had quite an exciting ex- 
perience. For color we had one of the 
natives lead a young bullock down the 
village street. One of the children, who 
had been playing with a toy pistol, acci- 
dentally discharged it close to the bul- 
lock's ears The animal, terrified. Jerked 
hia head so suddenly that he dragged the 
rope out of the hand of the native leading 
him. 

A scream rose from all our lungs simul- 
taneously as the bullock made a wild 
daah down the street close at the heels 
of many of us. I do not think I was ever 
so agile in my life, hut somehow or other 
I managed to climb like a monkey to the 
top of one of the buildings and remained 
perched up there on the roof until one 
of the actors, who had been a cowboy 
ln the West, lassoed the animal and tied 
him safely to a tree. 

You have no Idea how interesting 
the noon hour at a studio Is. espe- 
cially when It Is necessary to feed 
several hundred hungry mouths. Each 
individual Is presented with a ticket 
and then a long line is formed For 
our present temporary headquarters 
we have erected a tent, and an hour 
before lunch a truck arrives with 
hundreds of boxes from one of the 
cafes. 

In each box are generally two sand- 
wiches, of meat, cheese or lettuce: 
pickles. Saratoga potatoes, a piece of 
cake or pie and an apple, banana or 
pear. 

Then there is another tent where 
each one is allowed a pint bottle of 
milk or a cup of coffee. 

So aa not to litter the studio, they 
are asked to eat their lunches ln an 
adjoining field. And after the meal 
Is over, it is the order of the com- 
pany that all papers be put back Into 
the box. the lid closed and as they 
walk toward the studio, the box 
thrown into a large tin receptacle. 

Perhaps it Is the way of the people 
of the world to grumble a little about 
everything, but today at the noon 
hour, as I stood watching the crowd. 
I heard no leas than a hundred com- 
plaints against the lunches. 

'They do not give us good cream 
for our coffee" — "There Isn't enough 
butter on the bread" — "Why don't 
they give us two pieces of fruit In- 
stead of one*" — "I wish they'd send 
•jf a dtSerent kind of pie instead of 
apple." 

I observe?, that the people who 
grumbled the most seemed to be the 
onea who have had the least In life. 
They did not notice that we. the stars 
of the company, were thankful for 
our luncheons and enjoyed them 
without complaining. 

It makes me think of a story my moth- 
er tells of the daas when she and my 
father were first married, and he was 
a purser on a steamer sailing across the 
Great Lakes. For several months, the 
crew had been complaining about the un- 
interesting dinners— there waa plenty of 
food and what there was of It waa well 
cooked, but all longed for the luxuries 
which the company could not afford to 
provide them. 

At last the captain took It upon hlm- 
self to serve them a Sunday dinner. 
There were clams on the half shell, soup, 
fish, entree, roast turkey and "flxics." 
than pto a la mode— three orders If they 
called for tt 



"Now." the captain whispered to my 
J father, "you will listen to their praise'" 

"How did you enjoy the dinner?" he 

! risked, turning to the men. Those who 

! had complained the most Just grunted 

i Several thanked him. but the others 

nodded casually as they sauntered out 

on deck. 

"Very well." came from the chief com- 
plainer, hie compliment divided by a 
toothpick. 

"Great turkey, wasn't It?" There was 
i boyish ring to the captain's vole*. 

"So so." replied the chief complainer. 
"but I guess the most of us would o' 
j rsther had DUCK.'" 

Tomorrow we are going to take some 
very interesting scenes, and I will try 
to describe them to you as briefly as 1 
can. 

I Note— I am afraid this Diary is going 
to be very fat by the time I get through. 
There seems so much to tell about. But 
you have promised If you are bored to 
write to me and ask for the subjects you 
wish most to hear about. I will do my 
best to follow any of your suggestions — 
M. P.) 



Answers tc Correspondents. 

i R. J. -Miriam Cooper was Margaret ln 
"The Birth of a Nation" Mae Mareh Is 
i starred again In D. W. Griffith's latest 
(masterpiece, "Intolerance." 

T. V.— Tea, Alice Brady Is the daughter 
j of William A. Brady. She sang In musi- 
cal comedies and starred ln legitimate 
drama before going into pictures. 

' B B -The Japanese gardens In "Madam 
j Butterfly" belonged to a private estate 
i sixty miles from New York Many Jap- 
tanese played minor parts In the picture. 

H. G -Hazel Dawn has left the Fa- 
moue Players to return to the stage. 
June Elvldge is with World Film Corpor- 
ation and has appeared In "Loves Cruci- 
ble" and "The Almighty Dollar." 

R- w.— Alice Joyce has returned to the 
moving picture field and will appear In 
Vltagraph productions. Her first release 
will be "The Battle Cry of War." 

E F. -William Farnum played the lead- 
ing role ln "The Unbroken Law." He 
Is tall, very broad-shouldered and even 
more attractive off the screen than on. 
MART PICKFORD. 



